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dl ID V E R 1* IS E M F 4 2V 3T. 

5r T1E following Letter akd Pojlfcriph will 
bcji explain their objcEl and tendency aifd, 
therefore, the Author fubmits them, with'iir', 
any previous comment, to the judgment of his 
readers. \The former was firJt fcut . to the 

Printer cf the Dihfy, and intended fcr-publi- 
cation in that paper, on the day of the /Jsmi- 
verfarx ; but owing to its length,'it was necef- 
fetrll; reduced into detached portions, which 
■were fucccfively infer!ed. Since its publica¬ 

tion in that form, fever a! fi tends of the au - 
th ~ ! , ^zealoits for nSe government, and attached 
t j the conftuu licit of this country, advifed 
him to'cfllell the divided pajfages* andpre~ 
fent them to the people in the following J}jape t 
'.'.arriving that the principles 7f fupJ>ort’s, anpi 
ire doit vines :! inculcates , might render it ufe- 
ful at this critical period, when ^ertitin rejl- 
! fs fpirits are endeavouring, with malicious 
btdujlry , to under nine the c/labtijhed foun¬ 
dations of legitim. it e jmieiy, and Jutjin me e 
’ wildfpirit cf popular e ithujuifm, as as 

impracticable theories of political equality. 
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Sage 11, fine 4 from the bottom f*r general revelation* 
read genuine revelation. 

<r«gc ^8, lime 5 from the bottom, for unifoxmity, read 
confornilry. 

P<*gr 24, line 12, for reputable, read refpcftable. 

■P“g L 43 * hue * 3 afil l 14, biftcad ^'becomes, rend become. 
t* a g e 44* I* ne 7* tread a dclpvrutc faction. 


LETTER 


TO THt 

STEWARDS and PATRONS 

&!► TUI 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE REVpLl/iTKJN 
IN FRANCE, tsV. 


GENTLEMEN, 

X-/IVING as I do ir\ a fituation. 
remote from public life, '•anil* ft either 
having had, nor wiihing to have any 
communication with your. Society, 
great was my furprize at the receipt 
of a printed letter, by the pod:, bear¬ 
ing the ftamp of your authority, to 
invite me to join the friends of liberty, 
B in 
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in ^London', to , celebrate an event igd 
France, in whidu v/e had no concern, 
untyjjs it is that of painful fymputhy; 
an event, whole prominent features are 
tJiAfe of anarchy, cruelty, injuftice, and 
•the molt violent paroxyfm of popular 
■frenzy and infatuation that ever afflidted 
a body ^politic ; an event too, fraught 
with the moft di refj.il and difaftrous 
con lecpiences. ** 

r Tlle emancipation of a people from 
tyranny and defpotifm, under prudent and 
lalutary rc(lridti’6ns, mull, indeed, be 
a fubject of gratulation and joy to every 
generous Briton : But tyranny and def¬ 
potifm have not ceafed their operation 
in France. That arbitrary power, lately 
in tlje handS of a humane individual, 
who had, his hr.prifmmnit , for¬ 

gotten his own misfortunes in the con- 
tempfatidh of thofe of his fubjcdls, and 
had evinced the greateft tendernefs for 
their hapj'inefs; that defpotic power, 
• which he* inherited from his anceftors, 
is ulurped T-y a legion of tyrants. The 

laft 
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lallt ffcate of that devoteji nation mull be 
worfe,than the firft. 

The Revolution in France, # then, 
cannot be a iubjpdt of prcj'cnt exultation* 
In the annals of nations, there* never 
has occurred an event, portentous of 
greater calamities and bloodshed. 

Can it be fup^ol'ed tliat a Prime fo 
powerfully allied, *yet treated with* fe¬ 
rocious indignity; that Peers deg\\i/k*d 
from their hereditary rights ; that a 
Clergy plundered of tlfeir levenucs ; will 
fubmit, unrclTlfiiigl v, to the levelling 
handoYreBbllioiv violence^ iacniege, and 
irijullice. 

The alienation of the revenue^ of re¬ 
ligious eilabliihments, which have a 
faruftion of right from the Jutlfonty of 
God, and the moflj ancient ufiges— 
revenues that have proceeded.from tlie 
commendable munificence ol* pious in¬ 
dividuals; their alienation, I fay, is the 
•greateft poliible outrage and encroach¬ 
ment on the boafted rights of men^fnd 
Chriflians, and tmift terminate in the 
B 2 iubveriion 
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fubverfion of order and decency ; nay, 
of the very existence of religion^ the 
foundation of all government. 1 
. Twenty-five millions of people in a 
ftatc' of anarchy; a royal family it*n- 
prifoned, and infulted, awaiting in 
dread lufpcncc the patriotic minijlcrs of 
tUath! Britons! Is this a fubjedf ol 
exultation? It can be* an objedl of de¬ 
light.only to unfeeling barbarians !. 

the p*rinted letter I allude to is 
pregnant with deep defign, perfidy, and 
danger. I Ipurned the feditious liun- 
mons with that indignation it deferved. 

I am a ware of the difadvantages 
arifing to a man in private dife from 
interfering in the difeufiion of public 
topfes.,." Offence mull be fuppofed, 
•where none is,intended. 

•At a juncture lil*e the prefent, how¬ 
ever, thejnirror of fadlion mull be held 
up to the public c)e, that its deformity 
may be difeerned, and its views frui» 
’ traced. 


5 * 


The 
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The political horizon ^>f this country 
Wgars a gloomy afpedt* its element a" are 
in a date of fermentation. It bfchc?$es 
every friend to his King and countfy, 
to ’found the alarm of danger from the - 
impending dorm, that they may guard 
againft its confequcncc. 

It is fuggefted, that yqur Society is 
,hoftile to our happy Conditution»-s-/ 
have no doubt on the fubject. * , 

Many abfurd principles concerning 
Government have of ls^e been diflemi- 
nated with unufual includ x\ r j'rsm a cer¬ 
tain Jottrcc Every engine is in n.otien, 
every machination employed to indil 
groundlcd'fears and jealoulies into the 
people, to unfettle the m ip els of the 
credulous and ignorant, tO*didvib*the 
public peace, and to overwhelm the 1 
cdablidicd fydem o£ Government fn 
confulion and di(order. Tht> mod li¬ 
centious paragraphs idiie iorth from 
pertain abandoned ami republican prints, 
to fan the embers of civil uifeord, un¬ 
qualified in terms cr Edition. TuibuLnt 

and 
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and impatient of controul—-jealous of 
rivals, and affecting the honourable 

C 

love 0 / liberty, you‘form confederacies 
‘ tp 'ftrengthen your intereft, to augment 
your liumbers. 

Your language is,—“ Come call in 
thy lot among us, let us have one purfe; 
we Ilia 11 find all precious fubflance; 
we iliall adorn our houles with lpoil.” 
Of lhe Clergy and thofc in power, you 
feem to fay, “ tbeje are the heirs-, come 
let us kill them and feize on their inhe¬ 
ritance.” Such is the manifeft objedt and 
tendency of your intrigues, perfualions, 
and cabals." 

I would not be underftodUto fpeak 
to the prejudice of the oppofition in 
general. There are men among them 
of talents and'intc^rity, of public vir¬ 
tue, and- elevated rank. Right forry 
am I to fay, however, that difingenuous 
artifices, the rcftilt of envy and difap- 
pointtnent, proceed from the party, 
arf?3, too palpable not to he difeerned, 
are ufed to fully the popularity of an 

adminif- 
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adrpiniftration, which, in my humble 
opiniort, have a flrong *claim .on .the 
gratitucJbof their countrymen. 

I trull, that, however envy may fr$t, 
fadfion Itorm, anti malice accufe, .they 
will have fupport and fortitude fuffieient 
to promote the good of the public, pre- 
lerve its tranquillity, fecure the prof- 
jperity of the Church, anti maintain a 
rational fyllem of civil and religious 
liberty. 

To fpeak plain, I can confidcr your 
Society in no other light than as agents 
of a ilif’ppohitcil faction, of ibe Juts'!.:y 
of the 7J/' / /V.cY:Vj,*aiid of S^liic policy 
and finelie., 

You want to imp refs the body*of the 
public with the opinion, t^at .It* re¬ 
move particular individuals from the 
public adminiltrationj and to re-place 
them with your friends, would be a 
certain meafure to cum re the mofl ef- 
fentiul national advantages; forgetting, 
that thofewho r.o to complain of the ex¬ 
orbitant power of adminiilratio.v, when 

Vi 
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m office • not only experience, but fane- 
tiort the abfoluto neceflity of inBuence 
to'‘jive effedt to the- eilential meafurcs 
of Government. 

IVfontefquiau is of opinion, that'/v/r- 
tions are neceiTury to a free Government. 
In order to j udge of their utility or dan¬ 
ger, we fhould afeertain their object. 
I icruple not to own, if they proceed 
from freedom of opinion, and aim at 
the public welfare, they are falutary—* 
and I am equally bold to fay, if their 
fourcc is lelfith intereft: - (Is it not // 0 Zis 
fo ?) they are dangerous and deffcrudtive. 
The loaded advocates for liberty in 
theory, are the greateffc tyfants in prac¬ 
tice. Thgt which conftitutcs a patriot 
in *a* jsbjctrl, in a King creates a tyra?tt« 
I appeal to experience in our own 
country.. * 

The -wretched ftate of anarchy to 
which this nation was reduced at the 
period t of Cromwellian ufurpation, 
ifcoulJ be a warning to all querulous 
innovators, and to .the community at 
larga. 


Did 
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•Did civil and religious liberty prevail 
bji the^ abolition of monarchy and epif- 
topal government £ Was there a "greater 
liberty of confcience? No! National, 
fciftzens were opprefled. The fnpertcrr 
feSi condemned the toleration not mere¬ 
ly of the national church, but even of 
Its fellow JeSlaries as unchriftian. 

- En qito difcordia cives 

Perduxit miferos. 

At a juncture when the public 
tranquillity is attempted to be dillurbed, 
private confiderations fhould be facri- 
ficed to the public weal, and Clergy as 
well as Laity, being alike'citizens of 
the Hate, 'fhould dare to fpcak the lan¬ 
guage of loyalty, and unite their endea¬ 
vours to preferve the national pfaie* 

I have been bold to fey, that your 
Society were dupes to a turbulent and 
ambitious faction.; to the fubtlety of 
an heterogeneous body of difeontented 
<xnd afpiring feparatills, to Gallic per¬ 
fidy sind fineife. 


C 


The 
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% The tranfadtions of a dark period an 
the political occurrences of this cofmtry, 
willriir.prefs an indelible memorial, re¬ 
plete V/ith horror and deteftation, on the 
minds of Lnglilhmen to the lateft pof- 
terity. 

It is here to be obferved, that thefe 
nefarious and diabolical tranfadtjons 
originated, from the, wily machinations 
ot /furious 'patriotifm. The leading 
a cl Ofs in this tragic fcenc profelfed a 
wonderiul zeal fyr religion and liberty ! 
but their pat riot ifn wa% ambition, and 
their g'.Juncjs — -gran ! The confederated 
fons of Delfd—parricides and relentlefs 
oppreil'ors, while they ah affiliated the 
King, murdered the conllitution. 

The tfhinngcr upon this bloody thea¬ 
tre (the principles of whole adherents 
were congenial with his own) in his 
proud paiiion for the Lord’s cauj'c (what 
impious and execrable bypocrily!) was 
not unmindful of his oocn, but ufurped 
a yowu- more arbitrary and tyrannical, 
than a Britilli Monarch ever poflefled. 

O Liberty! 
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*0 Liberty ! Goddefs ^>f Englishmen’o 
adoration! how art*thou abfiled*and 
proftituted to the wileft purpofcsl *The 
fandfon of thy facred name is applied* 
to’principles and meafurcs fraught with 
thy own deftrudion, tending to deprive 
thee of thy ancient inheritance, and to 
banilh thee from thy favourite land ! 

And Religion, too \ that angel of peace 
and good-will among men, is perverted, 
and rendered an unfeemly caufe of flrife 
and contention, of anarchy and dis¬ 
order. 

If we trace rebellion from the grand 
author and parent of it (viz*, the Devil) 
to the little Yedaries and republicans of 
our own time, we Shall find that all 
mutinies, infurredions, confpirsfcies'and 
disturbances, have generally proceeded* 
from erroneous and lliflorted notions Ixj 
religion. 

Where general revelation (retained 
,and profelfed with peculiar .purity in 
the Church of England, whole articles 
of faith are appsoved by the generality 

Ca. of 
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ojf DifTpnters) where revelation, I fay, 
has.not*been perverted by defigning and 
poiktic men, the nation has been’ united, 
and eftir Sovereigns piade happy, by the 
Untainted loyalty and obedience of their 
fubjedts. 

Falfe notions of religion and liberty 
infpire the moll atrocious adtions. A 
defjpotic monkrch is to be deprecated by 
every friend of liberty ; but from tumul¬ 
tuous freedom, good .Providence deliver 
us! 

In a free government there mu$, of 
necefhty, be oppofite and contending 
parties. Power and lucrative employ¬ 
ments are objedts of folicitudc and ft rife. 
PI aces‘are not fo numerous as claimants. 
From difa.ppomted and unl'atisfied ava¬ 
rice and ambition, the fpirit of a feifi/lj 
faction grows inpatient. political 
uproar begins. Every artifice is em¬ 
ployed to obflrudt minifterial mealurcs, 
and to diftrcl's government. 

# Wt Have heard of a defperado, tliaf, 
f.vcm mifcuided'Kcal, meditated the ex- 
1 tirpatien* 
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tfrpaiicmof King, Lords, and Commons, 
iij a Ajmmaiy way, at the rilk o£ his 
Own perfonal faf<sty. There fnay*h& 
tbofe , who, from competition and envy,, 
wfitild compafs ‘the deftrudtion of their 
Country, though they fuffered in the 
general wreck. But their meafures 
jnuft be progreffive and more fubtle, 
and wear the appearance at lea#. of 
popular tendency. 

Hence a faction muft conciliate the 
attachment of thole*who have every 
thing to gains but nothing to iule. 
The French Revolution leems to be an 
event propitious to their, views; it 
yields a pla&iible pretence lor a new ar¬ 
rangement of things. As if that fickle 
and volatile nation were infallilsle* * 

The Oo&rine that brings their fupe * 
riors down to their twn level, in rarik 
and circumliances, will be greedily 
embraced by {hole who have neither 
.merit to rail'c them into elevated ftations 
and j ublic confidence, or diligence* to ’ 
attain conveniencies and in portance 

lluilJ 
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from the acquisitions of industry; flor 
yet even'prudence and aeconomy *a prr- 
iervt that property .which they inherit 
from their ancestors. 

There is another defeription of men 
whofe circumstances may not be fo 
defperate, but who, notwithstanding, 
would avail themfelves of an opportu¬ 
nity. to force their vray into power and 
emolument in Church and State; men 
excluded from confidential Situations, 
from woeful exnericnce of their avowed 
hostility to government. 

But the zealous advocates for perfect 
religious liberty attack us with this tri¬ 
umphant queilion:—What’has Govern¬ 
ment to do. with men’s religion ? I reply 
by * prtfpofing another queftion — Do 
*not certain religious opinions influence 
political .conduit, *and militate againSt 
government ? Beyond a doubt! There 
are men among the £>ilfenters, who 
poll el's So much moderation and wifdom, 
as to wiih no alteration in the prefenr 
fi^Stem of government, who admit the 

UCCrflity 
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neoeffity of a national religious efta- 
bljfhment to preferve purity and uni¬ 
formity in religioa; to promote due 
fubordination, the eflence of fociety; 
to Shjoin obedience to legal governors 
as a moral duty, and in conformity to 
the example of Our Saviour, and the 
worthies who bore his facred com- 
jniilion. They acknowledge that .the 
members of the Church of England are. 
the only friends to univerfal toleration, 
who make no difcrimination of fe<£ts in 
the line of buftnefs, who are as ready 
to encourage a:i honed Diffenter as any 
of their own profedion. Examine the 
large catalogue of feitaries, and point 
out one lo fuperior to narrow prejudice. 

The vehemence of oppolitio© frbm 
the Diii’enters to extend •toleration to 
Papifls, recoils upon'themfelves. The 
tenets of both periualions are alike re¬ 
pugnant to the* principles of govern¬ 
ment. Thole reftriCtions, the caule of 
4 • 

luch heavy complaints, their tumultu- 
ous pxcefles have, provoked; rellraints 

that 
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that a-e not merely falutary, but- of 
eternal 'and indifpenfible neceifity for 
thfifafety of our expedient conftitution. 

.Lei us obferve a few charadteri(tic 
traits in our modern Reformers. The 
fir It champion in rank and talents for 
an indiferiminate religious liberty; forrie 
people are ready to fay, has no predi¬ 
lection for any modi*, of worth ip in par¬ 
ticular. Tfiis is, however, no man's 
concern but his own.. I have long been 
in the habit of contemplating tins poli¬ 
tical phenomenon with.- veneration and 
aftonifhmcnt. His conduit, however, 
on the late, attempt to repeal the Ted 
Adts, and his repeated declaration, that 
“ the French Revolution was one of 
the HNjft .glorious fabricks ever ruifed 
by human integrity,” excites in me ie£- 
foufy and fear. \A.nd if the fentence 
above quoted really proceeded frem his 
own lips, I humbly conceive it to be 
an exception to his ufual correCtnefs as 
a» orator. This glorious Revolution is 
execrable rebellion; .and the fab'rick, a 

* vifion; 
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Vifiori;.or refcmbling, rather, the 
Tower df Babel; and the Nation^ 
AfTcmbly, like its artificers, chanyfte- 
rifed # by chaos and, confufion, violence . 
and diforder. 

With regard to the next champion, 
as he is now no more, I fhall content 
myfelf with faying, # that hi£ t nnciples 
afe ftill living, and *his adherents nu¬ 
merous. It is well known how tlwvy 
are affedted towards our civil and reli¬ 
gious policy. * • 

The la ft and not the Icaji in the lift 
of Reformers, makes a great noife in 
the caufe of turbulent patriotifm. This 
demagogue ftrikes at the very root of 
Chriftianity, as well aS our happy con- 
ilitution. The man that is bold 
to deny the Godhead ^)f our Saviour, 
and to hurl the King of Kings fro n the 
throne of tlie liijiverfe, may be pre¬ 
fumed to entertain few fcruples refpedt- 
ing the rights of an earthly mo-natch, 
his vicegerent. 


Shall 
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Shall we, O my countrymen ! eon- 
fign the liberty of our confidences ^nd 
ol our civil rights* to the difpofal and 
protection of l'uch men ? 

Should I, upon this important Tub- 
jedt, recite to you the conduct of our 
Saviour, of the Prophets, of the Apof- 
tics, of the primitive Chriftians, and 
Martyrs, 1 mufE ranfack the Bible, 
and tranfcribe a great part of antiquity. 
The uniform tenor of their condudt was 
obedience, fu.bvniflion, and fidelity, to 
their wiped tive governments. 

The example of the Son of God 
fhould be particularly exhibited for our 
imitation, He was humble and refpedtful 
towards his fuperiors in civil rank; a good 
fubjeft tso the Roman Emperor, though 
a tyrant, to whofe authority he paid all 
’ due deference, Uniformity and fubmif- 
fion. He never disturbed the Bate by 
factions and feditions, and even wrought 
a miracle to enable him to give tribute 
-to whom tribute was due. 

Blufli, 
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JBlufy, and be confounded, ye that 
profefs his name;,but ait in contA- 
diition to his precepts and example ! . 

The more religious men are, , the 
greater advocates they will prove for 
government. This is aHo exemplified 
in miriads of the belt and wifett of our 
jinceftors. In all* ,ages of the world, 
thofe who have been eminent for tbeir, 
piety, have been eminent for their loy¬ 
alty ; the fame principle that exadts 
their obedience to the King of Heaven, 
determines their fubjedtion to his vice¬ 
gerent on earth. 

I contend,*in defiance of all the argu¬ 
ments of our adverfaries, that there is 
an ejfcntial reciprocity of dspesjdance 
between church and ftate. Without 
obedience and fubmiffion, no govern¬ 
ment can fubfifi:. Religion enjoins 
obedience and fubmilTion to civil power, 
as a moral duty, with the awful func¬ 
tion of future rewards and punithments.; 
religion, therefore, (null be the only du¬ 
rable foundation of all civil government. 

T '* '» Hence 
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Hence Princes are faid to be its nurfing 
fathers, and it becomes their intereft as 
well, as duty to eftablifh and maintain 
.a church whole dodtrines are pure, 
whufe rites correfpond with the fblem- 
nity of divine worfhip, and whofe 
niinilleis are trained, by a long feries of 
laborious iludics, for the proper uilcharge 
of its f icred functions. 

. Tlicic is a ffcriking analogy between 
the natural body and body politic. The 
ccclefallical . r lpiritual part of the 
conflirution is its /lull their violent ie- 
paration as certainly ; lifers the diifolu- 
tion of our government, as the dif» 
jundtjon of foul and body terminates 
natural life. 

Thre two intere/ls of our religious and 
civil polity are |o the ftate, what the 
elements of fire and water are to the 
body, which united, cqmpofe feparated, 
cleftroy it. Let us then beware of po~ 
litical quacks, who promife a Jb-vercign 
cure of our maladies, but dejlrcy our 
:nvj::iui:oir 


What 
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What the voice of experience and tne 
You ;)ii policy of our anceAcys .have 
joined together, fet no man put plunder, 
tjkit it is laid,, that the objedt of your 
meeting is to abolilh the alliance be-, 
tween thcle two f iends. An enemy 
divided, becomes lei's formidable! JJoio 
far your views .extend, it is dilticult to 
divine; pei haps,* it tnay.not be kntiwn 
to yourfclves. It is my upon . av tlTat 
the generality of you are lcfs j n:i; ipais, 
than puppets fet in motion by an irv.y'i- 
blc power. 

_ Some are needy to think that your 
aflbeiatior^originated, and is enco . r.. o cd, 
on the other l.de of the channkl. is it 

poflible that Englifhmcn efttn jor i tne 

.. • * • 

meaiures of ou: natural : m mft'., o ict 

• • 

Us upon cutting e^ch oiliei's t. ..t ? 

fhcnehiuen flimulrtcU u,dAn ; ,r,c,* 1 ,s 
to rebellion, and diddled their ep a ra¬ 
tion from their pamnt countiy io. ever. 

It has ever been the cinbttk.i and 
treacherous polk y of our etem . 1 re¬ 
plies to weal.eh a rital king.cm, by 

pro- 
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promoting its internal diffentions -'and 
notwithstanding Gallic faith anti perfidy 
are fo notorious as to become prover¬ 
bial, v/e greedily catch' at every lure 
they throw out to us, and refemblc the 
lamb deferibed by the poet (not fo much 
in innocence, as in want of forefight) 

. “ That licks the hand juil raifed to 
died its blood!” Our hiilory has re¬ 
corded a fact, not inappolite to the pre- 
fent times, and which we lhould always 
bear in mind. 

In the rebellion againfl the Royal 
Martyr, it is an incontrovertible truth, 
that theDiflenters and Cardinal Richelieu 
of France, were always intriguing ; both 
defired,a civil war ; the one to deprefs the 
great, and feizy on the inheritance of 
the church ; the otlier, to humble the 
kin .’doin. 

O 

Fdicitoris fapit, qui alienopcriculo l.:;vt. 

I’l. a u i . 

Attend,. O my countrymen ! to the 
object and tendency of this day’s cele¬ 
brity. 

But 
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But before I proceed, let us point a 
Yviftfifl glance at the envied fabric-—the 
Conftitution of England. In t+ie con¬ 
templation of the harmony and fyfnmetr^ 
cff* all its parts* my mind is filled with 
awe, reverence, and admiration. My 
heart glows with enthufiafm. Let me 
then. Gentlemen, rather exult in the 
glorious birth-right of a Briton, upon 
the balls of wife laws tfild good order. 

Th is is an elevated fubjedf for drfcuf- 
lion, but the limits pf a letter, which 
are already exceeded, will not admit of 
if. Monarchy, as it exifts in England, 
is the firfl and moft perfedt of all go¬ 
vernments*. It is the imaae of the ui- 

o 

vine fuprcmacy. The conlHtution of 
this country is alfo the mofj: finilhed 
and accurate J'yJlcm of liberty, compatible 
with government. • The kingly power, 
not only hounded by juft and equitable 
laws, but dtffcinguilhed by a willing 
clemency and juftice. The Sovereign, 
for genuine patriotiffn, for* piety, for 
every virtue, public and private, focial 

and 
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and domeftic, as a Prince, and as a 
Chriftian, is equalled by few, excelled 
by none upon the face of the globe. 
Such an amiable character mull furely 
endear «him to our affections, confecrate 
him to our veneration, and challenge 
our loyalty and allegiance. Abandoned 
by men, be the faction that will dif- 
turb the peace and tranquillity of fuch a 
prince ! 

The people, alio, by their reprefen- 
tatives in Parliament, form a reputable 
and important branch of the legiffature, 
bv which they acquire a conieq xence, 
nay, a majefty in the Orate, which fe- 
cures to them protection and reverence ! 

The nobi,lity conilitute tlie other 
branebrof the legillaturc, with uiitinct 
privileges and powers; Tlxcl'e privileges 
bring always obnoxiSus to popular envy* 
of couide in a free Hate are always in. 
danger. Confderable power muff; be 
necclTar/ for their prefervation,- and 
eflentially requilite for the fafety of the 
Confutation, The nobility having 

views 
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Views and interefts diflimilar to thofe ot 
the*Commons, they operate as mutual 
checks upon each ftther. Hence, the 
ariffcjcratic branch of the fyflctn mode¬ 
rates the influence of prerogative, "and 
reftrains the encroaching enterprizes of 
the people. 

A critical period, may not be far difl- 
fant, when Englifhftren will eileem and 
revere the illuflrious peerage of the 
realm, as the guardians ot its Confti* 
tution. 

(In France, y^u think they have or¬ 
dered things better. What a glorious 
caufe of exultation niull the* fubjeeft of 
your meeting be to our Engliil^ No-* 
bility!) 

Our political cxiitence derrfhnds that 
the refpcCtive conflitutional powers of 
the three llatc,> thould be poized in the 
niceft equilibriurp ; for if the balance of 
power preponderates in cither fcah, the 
fabric fells and peri flies. 

The general object of a mixed go¬ 
vernment is the blind, to avoid on the 

U one 
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SB; hand tyranny, and on t)jfe oihet 
anarchy. 

To form a proper eftimate of the pre- 
fent political fituatidin of Government* 
we muft confider the comparative 
ftrength and weaknefs of the feveral 
parts of which our fyftem is compofed. 

That our country is in a ftate of de- 
clenfion frOfn the zenith of its domeftic 
ha'ppinefs and glory 4 I fear, cannot be 
denied. 

It is my Humble opinion, however, 
that the caufe does not proceed from 
Prerogative, or froth Mal-adminij!ra¬ 
tion, which, I believe, on the contrary 
to bd meritorious ; nor is any danger to 
be apprqhended from that quarter j nor 
yet from the; late exteniion of the Peer¬ 
age, which tins circumftances of the 
times made effentially neceftary; and 
the meafure reflects' a luftre on the 
found policy of the Minifter. 

Every candid and impartial man 
muft allow, not with ftanding it has 
been lately afferted that the influence of 

the 
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the Crown had incrcafed, was increas¬ 
ing, opght to be diminilhed, that * 

Government, by progrcffive flops, .Iris 
been ftrongly drawn towards democra¬ 
cy. # The danger, ^ then, is to be ex¬ 
pected from the mifapplication of thole 
abufed and indefinite terms, “ Liberty,’’ 
and the “ People.” 

The queftion is not what right we 
have to liberty, but *what jlegree of it- 
is compatible with our political welfanj ? 
It is the wildeft and molt extravagant 
abfurdity to real'on from fuppoled natu¬ 
ral rights. The natural flute of man is 
by no means a flute of independance, but 
that of fubordination. Man is obliged 

to lubmit to the conftitution and laws 

• 

of that country in which he reiides, and 
is juftly hanged, for refraCtorirtelsT and 
dilobedience. 

What prepoftcrous abfurdities arile 
from reafoning from fpeculative princi¬ 
ples, as is the cafe in France, without 
attending to practicability and experi¬ 
ence*. It is the united voice of rcafon 
E z and 
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apd of experience, that liberty in excefs 
accomplishes its own deftrudHcyf. 
u An excefs of liberty, or in other 
■words, an excefs of popular power, pro¬ 
duces anarchy, and ’muft ever baf the 
bane of fuch a Government as our’s. 
The Roman conftitution perilhed under 
the ufurpation of the people. The cx- 
teniion of democratic power may pro¬ 
duce, if no! timely prevented, a fimilar 
dilfolution in Britain.; but, be it obferved, 
not from any corruption of the lcgifla- 
tive body, but from,the general cor¬ 
ruption of the people. 

Seeing then that the balance of power 
preponderates in the popular fcale j 
feei g that private and public folicita- 
tions.are iiraed with umeinitting intiuf- 
try; and irvflamma: >ry pamphlets, pa¬ 
ragraphs, and fpeeches, are obtruded 
npc . the public with more than Jciuiti- 
cal zeal and artifice, *to gam converts 
to the caufc or delufive patriotilin; fee¬ 
ing that a body of citizens dare aflemble 
in the very heart of the metropolis, to 

celebrate 
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celebrate what they infidioufly call a 
fel6| ious Revolution, a Revolution 
whole glorious circumftances srre .thole 
pf having exterminated monarchy ; of 
having deprived the Nobility of thexr 
birth-rights ; of having, with impioue 
facrilege, plundered and impoverilhed 
the Clergy, who have as inalienable a 
right to their refpedtive portions of the 
patrimony of the Church, as any indivi¬ 
dual of the National Adembly, that 
Jias any, to his private property. 

What are we to infer, then, from the 
avowed def gns of a certain Society ? 
Whether they aii'cmble Ly found of 
trumpet,* or by the circulation of print¬ 
ed letters; whether in St.« George’s 
Fields, or at the Crown an^ Anchor; 
in the latter indeed, the fumes of wii.e 
may incite grratci tumult}; ’-wile, 

I can fee ro difference!—What .v . e 
to coni i ide» from their deii -n ? f .r, 
hut that the Parliament of Is . .d 

^ i 

might become a National . I il. !• ; . 
that kingly purer might be reJuc 1 to 

a non- 
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a non-entity ; and the’ facred perfon of 
Majefty, perhaps imprifoned, vilifjed; 
infulteii, and atjafed j that the pUtri- • 
jnony of the church* might become 
the patrimony of ** the people ?” that 
there might be an indifcriminate accef$ 
to places of profit and public confidence, 
regardlefs of requifite qualifications ; that 
the moil obfeure mechanics in Spital- 
•Fields, or the purlieus of St. Giles’s, 
might hold ap equal rank with the molt 
elevated characters in ' Chriflendom ; 
in fhort, that all, external diftinCtions 
be abrogated, all fubordination ceafe, 
and anarchy and confufion reign tri¬ 
umphant ! 

Such a levelling feheme would dry 
up the fource of emulation. Ignorance 
and flotk yvould fuperfede genius and 
induftry. The reign of monarchy, of 
fcience, and, Qf literature, would be in- 
gulphed together in fo glorious a Revo¬ 
lution, 


Away 
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A\^ay with fuch an extra vagan? fup- 
pofition. While„parental affedtion* and 
regard for the happinefs and comfort of 
tffeir defendants glow in Brii.iih hearts; 
while relatives wifh to tranfmit to rela¬ 
tives the fruits of their induftry, and 
the honours which the gratitude of their 
country has conferred upon them .for 
eminent public ferviccs; while the low 
of property, order, and liberty, is not 
extindt among us ; and rcafon is not ab- 
forbed in ma^lncls and ftupidity; the 
liability of the inimitable fabric of our 
constitution will refemble the rocky 
barriers of our Shores, againft which 
the billows of fadtion m^y Storm and 
roar, but, like the boifteraus; element 
under our cliffs, muft retreat murmuring 
from the fruitleJs ednflidt. 

Britifh ground has already been too 
much Steeped with Britilh blood. Po¬ 
licy and true wifdom will guard againft 
even poffible events of danger and fan-' 
quinary ftrife. 


4 


Where 
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iThere is a certain fympathy in’ the 
Iranian lyftem, which, adtuatedby con¬ 
geniality of fentiment, difpofcs the 
paffions to be excited to a dangerous 

• degree of fury, which, like the ho¬ 
mogeneous nature of combuftible ingre- 
di cuts, a fpark will kindle, and the 
exphjion will be proportionate to their 
relpcdtive accumulation. 

Diiloyalty is ever timid in its begin¬ 
ning. From lenity and cdnnivance it 
grows bold and gathers progreffive 
ftrength. Hence the ncceflity of pre¬ 
caution to difcountenance and reprels 
tumultuous aflbeiations at their com¬ 
mencement. If checked in time, they 
ihrink like' feif-con' idled criminals, 
before the refolute arm of juflice, and 
ignobly link into oblivion. 

I beg leave, with the greateft defe¬ 
rence, to lay before the public only a 
few remarks more: for to tbe?n the 

• tenor of 'this letter is particularly ad- 
d relied. 

A levelling 
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A ^veiling principle, which wpifld 
ftfem to be the principle of thc.tinies, 
has a wonderful * influence upcyi the 
pillions of the.people. Its tendency 
is to incite them to glorious dnter- 
prizes. 

When they are told, that men are 
born free and equaj; and yet they tliem- 
felves are opprelfe'd with*poverty, afid 
condemned to labour, while they*be¬ 
hold their fuperiors enjoy eafe, and all 
the pomps and luxuries of life j when 
they arc told tlvit all government is de¬ 
rived from the, people (which by the 
bye is a problematical poiition) and that 
“ the people” have a right to.redreis 
the fuppolcd grievances in Church and 
State; as well as thole which in’their 
chimerical notions , refult from the 
ul’urped fuperioritv in rank a*nd afflu¬ 
ence, and the Qavifhnefs of fubordina- 
tion; little perfualion will fuiEce to 
route them to the attempt . 

the breaded rigbfs of man by niaknce and 
injuj:tc: t by rapine and Iksdjhed. 

!•' Sut 
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But whom do our modern dema-* 

f * 

gaguesi didinguilh by the term—“ the 
people,?” Not the hereditary Peers of 
r the realm; they are creatures of the 
CrovCm : Not the reprelentatives of this 
very people in parliament; for they 
barter their conftituents: Not the pal- 
tors of the Church; they monopolize 
the loaves and fillies: Neither the ma- 
•gifhhtcs, who are the guardians of the 
public iai'ety; nor yet the pofiefibrs of 
landed property, the opulent ilock- 
holder, nor the wealthy merchant:— 
Tliey aie, l'orfooth, tools of power; 
becaufe they have a/dTe in the country 
and wi/,li to preferve it. 

Who then are to be our Solons and 
Lycurgufes ? Who ?—The reformers of 
the date—dovers^of their country— 
patriot,! *A London Mob! confiding of 
frte-bootci s and adaffins, that in my¬ 
riads in fed the metropolis, and alienable 
or. public cccafions in the caufe of Li- 
bci ty—to plunder ! Thefe arc the men 
ih it determine the popular edimation 

of 
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of* ftt^efmen, and whole voice is, the 
fflppofed echo of the collective \icice of 
the community at Targe. 

.The defender^ of our liberties are to' 
be thofe who only regard the liberty of 
depredation..—The protestors of our 
properties—-thole—who have none of 
their own to defend, but whole ob- 
jedt is to gain as* mucli.as the)' c*an 
from tine general wreck. 

We have long* been free and unmo¬ 
le fted in our legal rig Tils and immuui- 
tics, without •invafion, without in¬ 
fringement. 

I would _ not forbode evil to my 

country. I am confident, in the 

words of a real and diilinVuill cd re- 

° • 1 

Jtriot, and an honour to hun*an* na¬ 
ture, that the body isjbund, “ though 
Ionic of its members are 

I have obferved that an in create of 
power is thrown into tils' popular ibalc. 
builds public virtue and the lVj\.jid«, cf 
the conlhtution interfere to <. cutrol :hc 
efforts of an afpiringTaction,.and a tu- 

F 2 IV. td ' .. . Id. 
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muJtuous rabble—Unlefs thofe ThoulcJ 
intrrp'ofe, whofe proper duty and pecu- 
liar inter eft it is, to refift the incrcafing 
torrent of popular phrenzy, the Con¬ 
futation will be endangered ; I will not 
fey deftroyed. 

In the cftablifhment, I truft, every 
CalllC of complaint, ; f there cxiils any, 
will be fez fourthly removed. lit the 
State I know of none. The patrimony 
of the Church is a facred tiuft, veiled 
iii thole who 'enjoy it; particularly its 
tillers and dignitaries, who ought to 
tranfmit its revenues unimpaired to their 
fucceffjrs. We have feci how they 
hive managed things in France. While 
we avyid the rock on which the Gallic 
Church was till p - wrecked, the Sons of 
the Church of .England, I mean its 
Fay-Sons, tire Clergy naturally, and 
the Freuds of the Confutation of couriv, 
vv 11 never defert her but with the ex- 
tiuclio i of their lives. 

It is to the Temporal in cor,iunftion 
with the Spiritual ikers that we arc to 

look 
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lookup, to reftore the proper tone and 
*fue equipoize to the State; end tn pre¬ 
serve it from the Gallic contagion. 

I do not know what the per Iona! mc-< 
rits of the French Nobility were, nor 
thofe of their anceftors. Of this I am 
confident, that the body of the Peerage 
in this kingdom, with rcfpefl to illut- 
trious defeent, am! perietal worth, -are 
the brighteft ornaments in the annuls of 
the moft renowned States, from the 
earlieft ages of the wo*r4d. 

Our Bifhops, too, are men raifed to 
their high itations from the purity of 
their manners, the profundity of their 
erudition, their loyalty to thejr King, 
and their eminent zeal ami exertions in 
caufe of their divine Mallei*. 

If, my Lords, and Yny fellow-citi¬ 
zens, we flic tv the fame indefatigable 
zeal and induQry; if we labour to defend, 
as our advcrlaries do, to ruin our excel¬ 
lent Conflitution ; neither .the united 
efforts of the National Afembly in 
France, of their friends in Kngl.m t, nu, 

not 
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not the gates of hell, fhall prevail againfl; 

. •! { 

It. 

The interefting nature of my fubjtdl 
led me imperceptibly very far beyond 
the bounds I at firft propofed to this 
letter. I have to apologize to a candid 
public for taking up fo much room in a 
print fo eminently diftinguiKhcd for its 
refources of much more important in¬ 
formation, and more intcrclling enter¬ 
tainment. I mull alio exp refs my 
acknowledgment to the Proprietor of 
th; Di ak y for his ready, infertion of the 
fcntiinents of an obfeure individual, 
who has nothing to recommend them 
to the public attention, but their being 
the heart-felt effuiions of his loyally 
to his }>ing, and of his attachment to 
•the Conflituticn of his Country. 

With regard to“you. Gentlemen, I 
beg leave to fubferibe myiclf 

A Difjcntcr from your Society, but 
your fincere vve’l-vvdlhcr a:; indi¬ 
vidual peaceful Citizen.*", 

RICE HUGHES. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


1 HOUGH the author of the fore¬ 
going letter has combated, in a curfory 
manner, the principles maintained by 
the friends of the Gallic Revolution in* 
this country; yet,* as an nddrels and de¬ 
claration has been recently publifhed by 
an adjourned meeting of thefe men at 
theThatched-houfe Tavern, he thinks it 
a duty incumbent upon him to bellow 
a few moments upon the i'ubjebt of that 
declaration, merely for the.purpole of 
noticing what appears to be of tile molt 
inlidious, mifehievous, tmJ alarming 
complexion. 

At a period when fo many more able 
writers have flood forth in the defence 
of the F.nglifh Conilitution, the author 
of thefe fir inures experts to be reckoned 
arrogant and affumiiig ; to be dogma¬ 
tized as the friend of ariflocrutic rule, or 
5 regal 
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regsl tyranny. Confcious of tl?d' inte¬ 
grity v>f his intentions, he will fpcak 
his opinion, u n a wed" by the frowns and 
criticifms of thofe whofe views airrj.to 
inflame factions, and to introduce a 
feene of lawlefs confuflon in the ftate* 

The faid addrefs is inflammatory and 
bombaftic. It begins with complaints 
of “ wilful mifreprefentations ” of their 
principles and motives, “ by the parti¬ 
sans of arbitrary power, and the advo¬ 
cates of Courf-government.” Thus 
in the fir ft inftunce, ttiefe demagogues 
oppofe themfelves to the friends of legal 
monarchy! Their language fuppofes 
tlte exlftence of arbitrary f.vay in Bri¬ 
tain, whole glory is—a regular and 
equitable lyitem of freedom. It breathes, 
ft*y, avows a efi fa flection to Court- 
government. 

Alluding to the Revolution in France, 
they fay, “ We rejoice in the profpeft 
which Inch a magnificent example opens 
to the world”—To England of courfe. 
“ The French have laid the axe to the 

root 
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foot *of, tyranny,” f that is to fay, of 
Coivt-government) have levelled all 
fanks, and extinguished all fubordina- 
tion. “ They have bound their King 
with chains, and their Nobles with fet¬ 
ters of iron. ” Such is the magnificent 
example which is prefumed to gladden 
the world, and is held up for our imi¬ 
tation. 

The French are faid to be “ ereitias; 
** government on the facred hereditary 
“ rights of man.—Rights which ap- 
** pertain to a//, and not to any one 
et more than to another.” 

Twenty five millions of people, pof- 
felTed of equal rights to confiitute and 
cftablifh fuch government as. belt ac¬ 
cords with the difpolition, intesefi* and 
ii/tvi/happinefs of each individual. 

The legiflative powef, no dou£>t, ori¬ 
ginally emanated from the people. To 
deliberate upon national affairs in the 
aggregate is impracticable. The people 
being unfit to difcufs public affairs, they 

G mud: 
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mull acl by their reprefentativcs, what 
'they cannot a til by themfclveSfr ‘ 

According to the principles propofed 
in the paper which is the fubjedl of the 
pretent animadvei lions, the poor” and 
unlettered mechanic has an equal right 
to fenatorial eligibility with thole who 
are moll dillinguifhed for their l'uperior 
v.'ifdom and property in the State. 
‘Here it fliould be remarked, if the latter 
who pofiefs the pre-eminence of birth, 
riches and honors, were confounded with 
the common' people, ami to have only 
the weight of a ikw le'vote, like the rell, 
the common liberty would be their fa - 
very; and*the former, who conllitute the 
bubo of the people, and who have nei¬ 
ther pro'pei ty nor pi inciples, would 
have the popular refolutions in their fa¬ 
vour. The n.qil pcrfcdl equality of 
rights tan never exclude the ufeendaney 
of fuperior minds; and in no lociety arc 
nlcn clafled w ithout extei nal di ili ndliofis. 
The whole body of the nation mull be 
adviicd by the moll refpedtable mem¬ 
bers 
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bers of it? and their ihare in the legisla¬ 
ture ought to be proportioned to*the 
intereft they have in the general fecufity 
of tb» State- Power and property are, 
and ought to be, infeparable. 

In the fir ft inftance of political a<fb , 
the constituents eledl delegates. The 
majority impole a reprefentative upon 
the minority. The nationalMeputation 
allcmble to lay the foundation^ and fo 
rear the fuperftruCture of government.— 
An afilmbly, which, irfteatl of that dig¬ 
nity and freedom of debate whic h be¬ 
comes the grand Council of a great na¬ 
tion, is characterized by levity, and the 
tumults of licentioufnels. 

The majority form a governrruent, 
and fame laws binding on tjie minori¬ 
ty, which, having an inherent indefeu- 
iible right to exercife their own judg¬ 
ment and option, because they would 
not approve, they would not alient to. 
In the name of common fenfe, what 
becomes ot the facred hereditary rights 
of man ? Rights which appertain to <?//, 
G 2 and 
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’•cyid not to any one morq th‘an to 
another f 

yhis fhcws the’abfurdities of propofi- 
tions drawn from fp„eculative principles, 
without confidering practicability and 
cxpa icncc. But to what lengths will 
not a deiperate proceed ? To create anar¬ 
chy at all events, they would bewilder 
the natioij.in the labyrinth of mataphy- 
ileal theories, and political ipecula¬ 
tions. 

“ Wc Jawwof nojiuman authority 
“ fuperior to that of a whole nation. 
This w r as penned in the plenitude of 
wifdom ‘ and philofophy! Had not the 
Adjrefi borne the name of a perfon re¬ 
cognized in the literary world of poli¬ 
tics,, but a name erafed from the lifts 
of all parties, till a recent opportunity 
to create mifehief required talents and 
ingenuity, which thq heads of the party 
would not dare openly to exerciie and 
avow, and which few of them poflefled 
in quality and degree better adapted to 
promote their Common cauie—Had it 

not 
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hot gi dire<St tendency to poifon th^*nind» 

‘of the people by artful and malicious in- 

finuations, it would have beei* equally 

below criticifgi or refutation. For there 
' * 

is a wide difference between the* remon- 
flrances of reafon, and the inful ts of 
malice and envy, and the fplenetic ebul¬ 
litions of an intriguing and deiperato 
faftion. 

If, for argument’s fake, we luppcfe 
that a whole nation, with one heart, 
with one rrynd, with one voice, which 
is morally impoflible, renovated or 
compofed any form, of a political con- 
flitution,. where would be a caufe of re¬ 
finance? Unanimity precludes a colli- 
fion of interefts, or a contpe* ition of an- 
thority. Hence equal indeteafible rights, 
become a phantom, that c ;n only exifl 
in the difordered brains of Unprincipled 
republicans.. 

“ We are immediately intcrefled in 
this revolution/’ Intrigue and ambition 
are vices reprefented to he infcp.irable 
from Court and Court-govei nmciit. 

** The French have conquered for us as 

well * 
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well'cts for themfelvcs.” For **• that 
Court i-jMl’is nownolonger.’’TheFrench 
rtn.lry*is levelled by "the fatal inftru- 
ihcat of democracy, a? a tree falls 
whole roots the axe lias fevered. The 
French having given u« this magnifi¬ 
cent example, their revolution concerns 
n.j immediately. But they have not yet 
conquered for -the pafiy. While En- 
glbhmcn are fenfible of the blefiings of 
a m.ki government, of peace and tran¬ 
quillity, of the fafety and fecurity of 
thtar perfons and property, and of the 
tnoft ih bifan toil freedom ever yet enjoy¬ 
ed by man, they never fhell conquer 
for thole*- ungrateful Jin', who pre- 
fimptnoufly perfonate the whole king¬ 
dom by adopting the plural pronouns 
of /fr and Us. , 

“ Ye ferpents, ye generation of vi¬ 
pers, that would infufe deadly poifon 
iulu the b; Tom of that country that 
cl'crifhcs and protects you, flee from 
t;,e juft , eleatment oi an injured and in- 
ih 0 ;.uot people.” 

f€ 


We 
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.. “ We are bur them d with a heavy 
^national debt.” Admitted. Bat from 
what caufe has # this debt oiiginated ? 
Was it from the intrigue and ambitioa 
bf the British Court ? No ! The author, 
or.cefor all, will infta.ice the American 
war, as the prolific fource of factious 
co..-plaints. It would be fuperfluous 

to enter into a general view of its c.iuie 

° • # 

and effedhs. Suffice it to point out live 
prejudicial influence of faction on the 
councils awl mrufuras of Government. 
The tallowing obllrvation will apply 
to cates, too many to be now enun.e- 
rated, and fomc of a vJry recent date — 
It is not a lingular opinion that the 
gri nd traniatianuc rebellion had ter¬ 
minated without mui h wafte *of.blood 
or tree Cure, n o n ur r rteful American 
brethren, however* tuppor^ed by a 
neighbouring nation, had i.otbcen a Ho 
fupported by 'traitors in this country. 
What encouragement, what advantages 
of communication, mutt they have de¬ 
rived from jBritifh patriots, from p' r- 
4 ions 
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ions <^f the brightefl talents, and whof*e 
fagacity* could penetrate and develops 
the mqjft private councils and plans of 
ddminiftration! No wonder, as our 

* r * 

councils were anticipated, counteracted, 
and defeated at home, our arms ihould 
be unfuccefsful abroad—and when 
fomc of our fir ft Statefmen mingled 
their tears ove^he fate of Montgomery, 
a‘nd exulted in the victories of Wafhing- 
ton. Immenfc was the acceffion of debt 
to the national indui brances from this 

9 

unfortunate and long-continued contefl. 
It was procraftinated by faCtion ; to 
faCtion the bulk of this debt is to be 
imputed,; and not to the intrigue and 
ambition of Court-government, whole 
object' was* rather the happinefs and 
prolpenty of this kingdom, and eventu¬ 
ally of its •American dependencies. 

Hut the inceffant complaints of a fel- 
filli and factious people againft all admi- 
jiiftrations, refemble the conduCt of the 
Carthaginian armies, which in the mo¬ 
ment 
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rnent o¥ danger and trial, defer ted f Teir 
General, and then crucified him bfceaule 

m 

lie did not go/n the i iStory. 

*** We hold, that a moral obligation 
“ of providing 1 or old age, helplefs in- 
tf fain , r.d poverty, n far fuperior to 
** that 01 iupplying the invented wants 
** ol courtly extravagance, ambition, 

“ and intrigue. 5 ’ ’ This doctrine feems 

- - 

well from the Chairman, a quondam 
Divine ; and which a Superficial ohfer- 
ver would ..ppfatid ;—lur it is hypocrify 
and deceit. 0*1 d age, helplels infancy, 
and poverty, have a honntiful provifion 
in this country, unequalled in the uni- 
veri'e. But perhaps the lower order of 
mechanics and labouring people are here 
intended.—“ We have noihin'r to (ear 
1'roni the poor, for w* plead their caule!' 
The common people, who.make up the 
majority of the.nation, are wanted in the 
fcale of fedition ; hut who arc not yet in¬ 
fallible of the blcfiings of equitable and 
impartials laws, nor of the generous in¬ 
dulgence of Government. For in per- 

H f<_< m in g 
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forming the invidious talk of* rai/ing'the 
necelfary fupplies by additional taxes, the 
minifter of finance is particularly feru- 
pulous in exempting the poor , as much 
as poflible, from their operation. *But 
do thefe charitable men pradtife what 
they would feem to approve and pro¬ 
mote? Do they remit any of their in¬ 
digent tenants rents; ? Or increafe the 
price of their labourers ? Not a doit ! 
“ But they would feed them with a 
neighbour’s ew^i-lambor fay to the 
naked be ye clothed, and to the hungry 
be yc full, and leave them unrelieved. 

But there is another defeription of men 

who are to be included under the deno- 
* 

mination of poor. It has already been 
obferved, .that the poor and unfortunate, 
properly fpearking, have the mod am¬ 
ple and, comfortkble proviiion. The 
paffage quoted, therefore, cannot relate 
to them. It mud be thofe then who 
nvant money to lavifh in the fupport of 
vanity, luxury, effeminacy, the fplen- 
dor of drefs, equipage, furniture, en¬ 
ter- 
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ti r tain men tr—and above all, to fuj5- 
pbi their exhaufted funds for gaming. 

The profuiion of modern patriots, 
creates new and preffing necedities, 
AvliK'h honour points to cabal and rapa¬ 
city to fupply. Hence their boundlcfs and 
unwarranted purfuitof lucrativeemploy- 
ments, for the gratification of thefe un- 
.manly paflions. fjence the national- 
union is interrupted. Hence not only the 
confiflency of all public meal'ures, but 
their vigor and expedition are weakened 
or thwarted. Thus a lyftetn of politi¬ 
cal intereft is eftablifhed anions us for 
the end of dillipation. * 

To fupply’ the invented wants of 
thefe demagogues, who arc equally 
difl'olute in opinion and practice, is far 
fuperior to the fupplying of “ the in- 
“ vented wants of courfly extravagance, 
“ ambition, and intrigue.” * There is 
an obfeurity in the meaning of “ the 
“ invented wants of courtly extrava- 
gance lint obfeurity fuits fuch a 
dark and iniidious in^nua.ion. If a 
H 2 jealouly 
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jcaloufy for the peace and happincfs. of 

a lei. a dor.., il unwearied zeal and affi- 
- «• 

unify to promote and prelerve its ho- 
rour' and aggrandileinent, if caution 
and policy to defeat the treacherous 
llratageir-s and klfifh puriuits of a 
needy and turbmient faction, be antin'- 
ton and intricue—the terms are not 
inifjpplied. Thefe principles, how¬ 
ever, exill/m their common accepta¬ 
tion, hut not at court—They exift in 
the friends of toe French Revolution. 

Their “ alionilhmcfit ” will ceafe 
when they arc told, that “ no part, or 
any nr, mbers of our government, re- 
“ probate the extinction* ot arbitrary 
*‘ power in France, or wi/h to fee it 
“ reifored.” We reprobate, however, 
the fubvcriipn of the Rights of Man 
imF.r the pretcnt’c and iandtion of that 
f .cred pr inciple. We reprobate the in¬ 
dignity and outrage ohered to the Roy¬ 
al Family. We reprobate the violent ex¬ 
tinction of the legitimate government—• 
Infitvd cf pioeeeding with temper and 

moderation. 
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,moderation, to meliorate it. We re- 
probatfe the French buccaniers ’for 
con bleating the property of individuals 
or bodies of men*—Property—v#hich, 
onr,e fettled and*lecured by the laws of 
the land, and confirmed by long pbflef- 
fion, becomes inalienable. This is the 
general con Lent of nations, and the 
nnivcrlal voice of mankind. The 
French Revolution liaving.been fraught 
with rap city, dllloyalty, murder, -cru-* 
city, and m juft ice, has and delerves our 
hearty reprobation. 

“ It is the policy of courts and court- 
“ government, to prefer enemies to 
€t friends, aik! a fyftcm of* war to that 
** of peace, as affording more pretences 
“ for places, offices, pen lion ■ , revenue* 
“ and taxation ; it is high time for the 
“ people (here pyudcnce luppreffed 
what cvil-difpolcd minds al*e left to 
explore) “ to look with circum.petition 
“ to their own intcrelLs.” Mean, il¬ 
liberal, and unjuft are thefe fuggeftions. 
— How dallardly are thole fpirits v, no 

attack 
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attack with poifoned arrows, whom 
they can neither encounter or fubdtje 
"by flrength of reafon and julticc.— 
_ What enemies are preferred to fiiends ? 
In what Inflance has d fyftem of vrdr 
been preferred to that of honourable 
peart- r—Hut places, offices, and pen- 
lions v-re grievances ! The two firff, 
however, in die glaring abfence of ge¬ 
nerous religir5h,di;intereftednefs and po¬ 
litical! integrity i:i the governed, ate el- 
iential to the very existence of govern- 
ment. The laft are the Well-earned re¬ 
muneration of eminent fervices to the 
flate. 

“ Thofe who pay the expence, and 
“ not thole who participate in the 
emoluments ariltng from them, are 
“ the perfons immediately interefled in 
tlic abolition of <places, odiecs, and 
“ penfions.” • iVln n thefe reformers 
have J'uccceded in their* object, they 
will, no doubt, with a public fpirit, 
offer their fervices in the different de¬ 
partments of the ftate, without emolu¬ 
ment or icvvard! 


“ We 
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A We confider the prefen t opportu- 
#< *nity of the French Revolutioft as a 
“moll hapj.j/ one j>ir Lhe-in;* the 
“^enormous lc^d. of ta.‘.« :er which 
“ this nation groans.”—Patriot o .wr¬ 
ings—c]lurch land.,—‘he fierce! u fen fils 
of the altar—the reduction of over¬ 
grown wealth-ven chartered rights 

and fhaiitr.'..Aw__ • . r if produdtivej 

W'll all contribute to this g . pu-pole. 

“ Ir t) ‘s is :»„t done !”—A ..ce is 
manificitly intended her?—hut it is the 
menace of a Lilrputian tribe again if the 
invincible Gullivers of the Britilh 
conftitution.. 

Thefie pretended patriots wifh to 
arrogate to themldves a merit which • 
the nuniilcr has long ago anticipated. 
Has he not commenced a plan of 
liquidating the public debts*? Why 
has he not credit for his good inten¬ 
tions, and confidence in his future 
conduit, which the palt has fo welt 
delcrved ? The finances of this country 
will be retrieved, and its happinefs and 
prosperity eltablrfhed and fccurcd be- 
4 yond 
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yond example, by the wifdom, inte¬ 
grity, and '.. .dhaken courage of the pre- 
fent adminiftration. 

“ Wc think it alio neceflary to'cx- 
“ prcfs our aftonifhment that a govern- 
merit, delirous of being called free, 
“ fliould prefer connections with the 
** molt defpotic and aibitrary power in 
“ Europe.”' Why not—if greater com¬ 
mercial advantages may be obtained ? 
Britain has no concern with any parti¬ 
cular mode of govermtient in foreign 
countries. 

“ Separated, as we happily are by na- 
“ ture, from the tumults of the con- 
tinent, we reprobate all lyltems and 
“ intrigues wh.ch lacrifice the blellings 
“ of cur natural lituation.” Let us 
conlider how far- thefe blefiings are af- 
feCted by ' continental tumults. The 
ambition of the Emprefs of Ruffia is 
avowedly great ; her dominions already 
are of a magnitude not generally known 
or confidered. Her troops have evinced 
dnetpli ie and intrepidity inferior to 
The lituation of this empire 

too 


none- 
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too has /uperior and peculiar advantages 
for'the moft extenlive commerce. If the 
Ruffians cultivated traffic, they would, 
of # courfe, regard their navy and im¬ 
prove it for it’s protection ; and which, 
in return, would fupply it with expe¬ 
rienced failors. If the Emprefs then 
had been permitted to take polfeffion of 
the European territpries of the Porte—; 
with which, moll likely, ffie would 
not have been fatisfied—other neigh¬ 
bouring powers would/,probably, foon 
fall into the vqrtex of her ambition. 
The Ruffian armies and fleets, under 
the fway of fierce ambition, and a de¬ 
fire of conquefl, bearing proportion to 

the population, and the flourifhing- 

wide-extended trade of this .bonndlefs 
empire, would become a terror to all 
Europe. The authoVs heart, indeed, 
dilates with confcious pride, when he 
pays this juft tribute of diftindtion to 
our brave foldiers and intrepid tars— 
that, in valour and difeipline, they 
greatly excel thofe ©f all other nations 
I iu 
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in the world. But they are neither 
immortal nor invincible. If a far fiipe- 
rior fleet overfpread our channel—if a 
far Superior army approached our fliorcs 
—would our cliffs protect us ?—What 
then would become of “ the bleffings 
“ of our natural lituation ?” When¬ 
ever the balance of power in Europe 
fails — Britain will become the fir ft 
vidlim to triumphant ambition, to jea- 

t 

louiy, and to icveng^ ! 

But the nation which we preferved 
from impending fate, *-are infidels.— 
Cruel and prefumptuous men ! To 
gralp the lceot.ve of Omnipotence, and 
to ufurp the diftributioh of eternal 
juftice ! Their religious tenets are 
•amenable to the tribunal of God alone ! 

•» f 

As men tlipy claim from us, indivi¬ 
dually, the offices of humanity. As a 
nation, on whofe cxiflencc the equili¬ 
brium in the l'cale of' the powers of 
Europe depends, they demand, in poli¬ 
cy, the interference of an effectual 
arbitration. 

In 


5 
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In this important bufinefs, our ad mi- 
• ^ 

niftration have a died with a fpirit be¬ 
coming the dignity of their eountryVaud 
with wiidom ai.dpolity becoming their 
arduous and confidential fiiuations. 

The events of negotiations are often 
precarious ; i cmon ft ranees and argu¬ 
ments, drawn from reafon and juilice, 
upon thcfe occafions, often’fail of their 
dciired effcdt ; but the minirter, 'to 
prevent the calamities of war, and the 
dt’ufioa of Brifrifh Tdoocl, which had 
been probably t'he confequcnce of a 
daflardly conduaf, had* not on’y the 
wifdoin to propoic equitable and faiu- 
tary terms of peace, but c\ inced rf firm 
courage and refolution to cfi/o/ cc„them 
if obflinately rejected. 

Th is fmall illand lias been fa id to 
be the “ foie arbiter of the affairs of 
** Chrillendom.”* Under tliis appropri- 
nte character, the Britifh court never 
ihone with greater luflre, or acted with 
better effedt. Virtue and temperance, 
general humanity and fincerity, wil- 
I a dom 
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dom to plan, and courage to execute, 
are }t’s diilinguiihing gems, and wfeich 
will make a {plendid Bgure in the his¬ 
torical cabinet of this country. 

The late difpute rcfpe&ing Nootka 
Sound, has afforded another example 
of the rancour and malignity of fadtion. 
The queftion is not,of what magnitude, 
hut whether any. infult or injury was 
offered or fuftaincd ? An individual, 
from a lcnlc of horiour, and a tenacity 
of his right, <\'vill, with manlinefs, re- 
fent an intuit to the, former—and will 
endeavour to protect from encroach¬ 
ment the latter. The fenfc of national 
honour and right is, beyond compari- 
lbu, greater than that of an individual. 
The* firfl exceeds the laft, in dignity and 
acutenefs, far beyond the proportion of 
one to.the whole of the people of this 
realm, ff a Briton is fo tenacious of 
his honour and his right—fhall Britain 
daftardly fubmit to an indignity and 
encroachment from any power upon 
earth ? 


(< 


If 
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** If we are afked what government 
*S is ?—we hold it to be nothing more 
** or lefs than a t national aifociation.” 

This anfwcr is very indefinite ,• But we, 
may form fomt idea of this new-fan¬ 
gled government, from the tenor of 
the addrefs. Court-government is the 
reiterated fubjedt of reprobation — 
confequently a national alTociation can 
mean no other kind of* government., 
and is notjiing more or lefs than an un¬ 
qualified democracy. , t 

The author, here, cannot forbear 
making a l'erious remark. lie admits 
indeed, that an individual may, with 
perfedt fi eedom, communicate his opi¬ 
nion in private, upon a legal topic ; but 
from the moment of publication, he af- 
fumes a refponfib itv for it to the pub¬ 
lic, who are intereftffd in its effedts. Let 
government, let the pub!fc gravely de¬ 
termine upon this important matter. 
To them the Author appeals ! 

If the Lid addrefs and declaration 
breathes the Ipirit of liberty, it is the 

liberty 
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liberty of licentioulnefs and downright 
fedition. 

“ J'lO'ii the feudal f ftem England 
fi if-' !H t yet free.”—Aa.trec as it canhe, 
confhtent with abiulute un-oppreffive 
property. Bat there am Lords—hated 
fupe; iority of rank ! 

With regard to the game laws—- 
they are falutary, and have a moral 
effect ; they keep the poor from habits 
of idlenefs, which is the 1 parent of 
difhonelty and ptundpr, ;tnd often leads 
to an ignominious end. -They are made 
alfo, very properly, a fource of re¬ 
venue. 

Wlnj.t monopolies are here cenfured, 
find of ** numerous kinds” too, the 
Author is" at a lols to comprehend. 
Unlcfs they are underflood to mean, 
that all • merchants and tradefmen, 
whether fools or knave,% whether in- 
duflrious and frugal, or idle and difTi- 
pated, fliould have an equal fhare of 
cuflom and profits apportioned to each : 
for it is a notcrion's fadt, that/ many 

merchant 1 * 
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merchants and tradefmen accumulate 
large fortunes, while great numbers 
become bankrupts . 

Particular privileges from letters pa¬ 
tent maybe d-emed a monopoly. When a 
man has racked his brain, wafted his 
fortune, and a great part of his life, 
in the production of a work of ingenui¬ 
ty, and which prov.es of fu»perior utility 
to public and domeftic purpofes, it is 
a great harstjhip, fhat the King, to re¬ 
ward paft, and^to <;nco*uYage future in¬ 
ventions of art, .fhould patronize him 
with an exclulive fale for a fhort term 
of years, to repay his expenses and his 
toil, and to provide for his family. 

The Indian trade is indeed circum- 
feribed. But the public dbrive 'an 
ample compenlation for the mo¬ 
nopoly. 

“ Rejoicing, as we fincerely do, in the 
freedom of others (of the French) till we 
iliall happily accomplish our oocu.” 

It is a matter of aftoniihment how a 
jv.raljel c^n be drawn*between our free 

government 
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government and the abfolute monarchy 
of France. Let us do juftice to our 
civil* and ecclefiaffical polity. We 
enjoy the greateft plenitude of freedpm. 
—We enjoy a political conftitution, 
fuperior to all that hiftory hath re¬ 
corded, or prefent times can boaft. We 
enjoy a religious eftabli foment, which 
breathes univerfal charity and toleration. 
An adminiltration of juftice that hath 
even filenced envy, and extends its 
proteftion to the poor and the great in 
an equal degree. Where each dwell 
fifely, “ ever;/ man under his vine, 
“ and under his fig-tree-,” and peace 
furrounds their habitations ! Theie 
are. bjefiings which every Engliftiman 
feels, and ought to acknowledge. Com¬ 
pare this picture with the moft admired 
periods of ‘the moft admired countries, 
and its fupericrity will appear eminent¬ 
ly conlpicuous. A volume might be 
written in proof of this afl'ertion. 


But 
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But there are de*fe< 5 ts irremediable 
free governments. The liberty of pr 
pagating the 510ft licentious opinions 
one of the greateft. The difeafe is bac 
but the cure would be fatal. • 

Thus freedom is compelled to adnr 

an enemy, wheih under pretence at: 

form of an ally, often proves fatal 

her exifte nee.. 

• *. 

“ As for riots and tumults, ;let thos 
** anQyer for them who endeavour t 
** excite and promote them.” Thet 
republicans, have pronounced the fen 
tence of their own condemnation. W 
labour to prefervd th« public peace 
T/>?y labour to difturb it, an$ to break 
down every barrier of order, eyer 
reftraint of law, by Jlunning the fenfi 
of the nation, and ihftigating an un¬ 
principled and mifinformed mob tc 
adls of rapacity and rebellion. 

To watch the plots and artifices of 
the enemies of our Country, and to 
K crufh 
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crufL the hydra of a malignant and clan- 

gerous faction.-- 

“ Thefe are our objedt^ and we will 
purfue it.” 


jildcnhanty 

Sept . 9,-1791. 
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P .R E F A C E. 


T H E following Effay was pub-*- 
lifhed lajt.fumme?, at the end 
of Mr. Kagan’S Treatife on the 
LoSirine of Annuities and AJfurances 

on Lives and S'urvivorjhips. -Mr. 

Eden having, in his Fifth Letter to 
Lord Carlifle, made feveral obyedtions 

to it, I now offer it to the Ppblic in 

• * 

a feparate tradt, with .an Appendix 
containing a reply* to. his objeo- 
tions.-At th£ end of the Ap¬ 

pendix are added a few obfervations' 
on Mr. Eden’s account of the trade' 
and refources of the .kingdom. I feel 
myfelf deeply impreffed with a con- 
5 vi&ion 
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vidtion of the importance of thefe 
obfervafions ; but, at the fame time, 
I know tliat I may poflibly be 
under, the influence of thofe undue 
byafles to which Mr. Eden afcribes 
the apprehenflons which many now 
entertain of the public danger. I 
therefore refer all I Jbavc faid to the 
candid attention of thof* who may 
chufe to confid'er it, wifhing them to 
pay no more regard' to it than the 
evidence which will be laid before 
them {hall render unavoidable. 


May- 8,' 17S0. 
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In the Table p, the .lumber *338 ought to 
to have been given' as the numbei nf houfcs, 
and not of families, in Manthefter. 



OBSERVATIONS 


The* Popul At io n of ENqgc-ANfc 
and Wales. 

I T will be proper to introduce thcfc obfer- 
vations with the, following accounts of 
London and Mjloblesex. ' 

Number ofdttoufes in London, South¬ 
wark, Westminster, and* the 
County ofMiddlesex, in the Yettr 
1777 from the Accounts of the Surveyors 
of the Houfe,and Window Duties. 

Houfes charged in 1777, having 2$ 

windows and upwards. -— -j- l:fc,$6p 

Houfes charged, having left ‘than ’ 

25 windows —- *— *«— —* 6t,o#6 

Total of hoofes charged -r * —. ^3,640 
Uninhabited houips chargeable —• 


Total of houfes charged and change* * , 

able - — — — —• 1 

Cottages not charged by* reafosS of 
poverty *— -.**-# *fd' pi- 1 

Total of houfes —• 

B NuMir 







Ohfervations on the Population 

Number of Houfes in London, Southwark, 
Weftminfter, and the County of Middle- 
fex, from the Survey mentioned by Dr. 
Brack,enridge in a Paper read to the Royal 

• Society in March 1758, andpublijhed ir the 
Philosophical Pranfitlions, vol. 50, p. 471. 

Houfes charged to the houfe and 

window tax in 1757 — — 63,480 

Houfes uninhabited •*— — — 4,810 

• Total of houfes ok.r^cd and 

chargeable 6—- —— 68,290 

Cottages —r — -'—19,324 

Total of houfes, including 

cottages — — 87,614 

R E M A R K S. 

Thcfe accounts fhevv, that the number of 
houfes 1 iii hondon ,, Wefminjler , Southwark, 
a'nd all Muidlefcx had, in the courfe of about 
20 years preceding' 1778, increafed 2,956 
in the whole but that the houfes excufed 
on adcount of poverty had decreafed 5,762 ; 
frotn whence -it follows, that the houfes 
charged and chargeable had increafed 8,718. 
—It ihould be confidered, that moft pro¬ 
bably this is lefs than the real increafc of 
5 the 
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the beft fort of houfes; for the decr^afe of 
4he cyttages proves, that the meaneft of the 
houfes* which pay the tax inuft* likewife 
have decreafed; and* this decreafe is to be 
added to 8,718, in order to obtain file whole 
increafe of the beft houfes; for it is obvious 
that, if the beft houfes had not increafed as 
much as the worft decrealed, the total of 
houfes, inftead of being greater in .t 777, 
muft have been lefc.—Perhaps, therefore, 
we flaalI reckon mo’derately* enough, if vve 
reckon an in eyerie \v\hin the laft 20 years 
of 10,ooc^rubftantial h^ules in and about 
London ; and this i*i a number that falls 
little fhort of the* whole number of houfes 
in Liverpool and Mnnchdler. 

The increafe,of buildings in London has 
for fevcral years been the object cjf general 

* That is, ho tries paying the boufc v!uty’of.3s. only. 
The number of theft: houfes in 17,77 was 5,738; but 1 
have no account of it for an ^ preceding year. It will 
appear prei'uniy, that taking EngluOll in the grofs, there 
lias been a great decreafe in *hcfe houses ; and this makes 
it almoft certain they muft have decteafed in AlvldLfew 
V—The decreafe of cottages, or houfes exeufed, fjnee 
k '777, ‘ s the more remarkable, becatife the boul£ and 
window duties have been increafed face that year by 
three different a£b of parliament, the firft in 1758, the 
fecund in 176^, and the third in 1766. 
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obferyation. It deferves particular notice 
that it is derived entirely from the increale 
of luxury; an evil which, while it flatters, 
never fa^ls to deftroy.*' It has been fhewn 
from authentic accounts, that the decreafe 
of the lower people in London and Middle- 
fox has kept pace with the increafe of 
buildings. The annual deaths alfo in the 
Bills of Mortality have for many years 
been decrealing, and _nre now' near 6,ooo 
per annum Jels than tlyw were fifty years 
ago. In particular ;^it. is offer v able with 
relpedt to that pf>'t of London which lies 
within the city walls, 'thaf, though always 
filled with houfes, the Births and burials, 
and, confequently, the inhabitants*, have 
decrealed one half. —The juft: account 
of this murt be, that thole who cannot now 
fatisfy thenifelves without whole houfes, or, 
perhaps, twS or three bottles, to live in, ufed 
formerly to be fatisfied with lodgings, or 
with parts of houfes. 

The number of ho’ufcs t in London, Wejl- 
• aiinjhr, and all Middle/ex, in 16yo, was 

See a paiticular account of this fail in tny Obfcr- 
vatioris on Reveriionary Payments, page 190, 31I edit. 

111,215* 
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i nr, 21$, according to Dr. Davenant'% ac- 
-c win t’from the I [earth-books*. 

* I will only further obferve concerning the 
preceding accounts,*that they demonftrate 
that.the number of inhabitants hr London 
has been greatly over-rated. They have 
been fometimes efthnated at a million. In 
an Elfay on the State ol London, on Popu¬ 
lation, See. in the Trcatiie on Reverfionary 
Payments, l offered evidence, which I 
thought little fiiort of demon ftratipn, to 
prove that thop*fcll. 7 hvrt of 651,000'. But 
it now appears that, allying 6 to a houfe, 
and including the whole county of Mid- 
dlelex, their number in 1777 was only 
543,420. 

That fix to.a houfe for London, and five 
to a houfe for ail England, is tov> large an 
allowance, will be proved by the following 
recital of facts. 


* See Dr. DavenantV worts, van nr, page 38. l njs 

number does not include foulbnuiri* -The average of 

burials nr five years ir« London before tlic prefent ■year, or 
-tJ'So, was 20779. The average for five years before lOTjtT 
was" "5^,742 ; that is, cohfider.ibl/ greater than ft has 
been for the Lift five years, though twelve parishes, 
now the moft populous, were not then included in the 
Bills. 
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Tptmber of Hotifcs in England and fVales, 
j\om the Returns of the Surveyors of the 
Houfe and Window Duties in 1761 and 

‘ 777 - . T 

. In 1761.—In 1 7 ^ 7 * 

IIoulcs charged, having 
25, windows and up¬ 
wards — — — — 3 2 >595 

lloufes having 21,22,23 

and 24 windows. — 12,404— 14,6£3 

Total of houfe*•••'having: 

more thaij '20 windows 44.999— 47,218 
IToufes having from i»i 

to 20 windows * — 88,494— 98,736 
Total of houies having 

O 

more than 1 t windows* 133.493—145,974 
having 8, 9, 10, 

anu nstvindows — 102,525—1x7,857 
Total of houfes having 
more than 7 window's 236,018-—265,831 

’* In the returns for 1761 this fnimber is wanting. 

I have, therefore, fuppofcJ it the fame that it waj found 
to he in 1777. But the truth is, that itmufthave bet,, 
s will appear prcfently. 

Jlrivi return hns been given by Mr. Greenville in his 
the fi dens a1 the 'Trade and Finances of the Kingdom, 

1766 ; but I havc’been informed from the tax- 
« Of t was made in 1761 
were dijcl 


Increafe 
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In i~bi. In 1777. 

Increase in 1777 of houfes 
having from 8 to 24 
windows. — — — 27,81 *5 

Houles qharged having 7 

windows — — f . . . .—1151,950 

Total of houfes paying 

the window tax — 236,018—395*7^ 1 
lloules paying only the 

houfe tax of %s. — 442,897—286,296 

Tptal qf houfes - charged 678,9 ! 5—682,077" 
Incrcafe in 1777 /of 

houfes charged / — — 3, .,6 2 

Houfes uninhabited^ 

but chargeable — • -f"25,6?.S— .19,396 

Total of houfes charged 

and chargeable — 704,543—701,473- 

*»Thc number of houfes in 1761, craving exactly 
feven windows, v^as 400,273; but by the law, ns it then 
flood, all fuch houfes' were exempted from the window 
tax. In 1766 the tax war extended to thefe houfes ; 
and the confequencQ was, that near two thirds of them 
Were reduced to houfes having only fix windows. 

_ The decreafe which may be here obferved in 
the nymber of empty, but chargeable, houfes, is ‘ 

fc£t which could not but attend the greater dem;j7 
houfes which produced the increafe between 17 ^ ^ 
1777, of houles having more than feven windq«-5 g 

‘ , S cf - 1 
*> o •- - 
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In f](n T n 1777. 

Decfeafe in 1777 of 
> I’oufes charged and 

chargeable — » — — 3,070 

Cottages excufed on ac- 
count of poverty only 276,149—*25 r ,261 • 

1 olaJ of lioufea charged, 
chargeable, and ex¬ 
cufed — — — 980,692—952,734 


Dccreafe of houfes charged,, charge¬ 
able, and cx r af'4> from 1765 to 

' 'f * ^ 

this uecrcui’e add tbo increafe of 

houlcs having from 8 to 24 win¬ 



dows, or 


—' — 2 7> 8i 3 


And tin- total will fhew, that the number 
wT-iimiK-s not having eight windows was 

>77 c» hi i777> than it had been in 

Again ; from 27,813,* the increafe -i-s- 
1777 of houlcs haviilg fi^irn 8 to 24 win¬ 
dows, fubllraft 3,1 62, the JV;create of houfes 
charged, havingdefs than 27 window* ; and 
it will appear, that in the houfes changed, 
having 7 windows or lefs, there has Uten in 
the fame period a decreafe of 24,651 houfes. 


Of thefe cottages, 73651 bad been charged, but 
were ^charged by appeal in 1777. 
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—-But this is by no means the whole dc~ 

creafe fr of houfes of this fort. The increase, 
of houfer having more than 24 vvindbws. 
ought to be added -, but. the number of luch 
houfes n'ut having been given in the return 
for 1761, it does not appear what this in- 
creafe has been. It feems, however, paffc 
doubt, that tliere mult have been fucli an 
increal'e, becaufe all other houfes having 
.more than feven windows had incrcafcd. 

Number of House/' i.n ]:<gland and 
Wales in 175^). from the''Return of 
the Surveyors of the • liotfe asnl IViaJu je 
Duties. 

Houfes charged in"i759 —_ — 679,145 

Uninhabited houfes in 17.59 charge- • ‘ 
able — — — — ^— 2.5,904 

Ploufes.excufrd on account oh'po- 

verty only — — — — 2X2,429 

Total of houfes in 17*59 — — 986,482 

-] n 1761, fee p. 11, 980,692 

—-in 1777, Jeep. 1 1, 952,7 34 

Dir^jniihed in 18 years from 

l 7 59 —— — — — 33,748 

Number of houfes. charged in 

1756 — — — — — 690,702 

3 Number 

k- W 
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Number 'of houfes charged and 

chaigeable in 1750* — — 72^,048 

Hedutt 25,000, and the charged 

houfes in 1750 will, be — — 704,048 

Total of houfes according to the 
Hearth-books of Lady-day, 
i( H )o-\- ______ 1.319,215 

Total' of houfes from the 

Hearth-books in i666;£ — 1.250,000 

4 in tilt- former editioiT.of this cflay, I had, on-the 
authority of Dr. Br.i.Ui 'n iJ, e, (in the PhiloibphicrJ 
Tranf.u' lions, vol. -fh, pijt p. 27c,) given this as a 
resu-n in 1710 •* but I have l.ivdy been informed from 
the 'ax office that it was made ill 1750, and that it in- 
4 hides the chargeable •ionics. 

O 

7 I his at count is phen’on the authority of Dr. Da- 
v11.111!. See ills works, vol. ill, : 38, wh re the 
jinnihei of houlcs, and alia of Iiejit:*-, is given Kpa- 
each county.— in page 1 u h ■ fays, that - - the 
he.inh tu.yh.rJ given a view certain enough df the num* 
i 1 ni 1 ami Iic-sT^ the kingdom.” , 

t See 1 . indaii'N Continuation of FVapin's liiftory, 
vnl. ift, page 5 ;j.—Dr. Davenitrst ■•uvs, that from 
to 1688 there had been about 70,,c. r.cw foundations 
laid. Sec his works, vol. ill, pact- ■. — It is probable 
that the civil wai in the time of Kane. Charles, the Kirib, 
and the emigrations wllich then rook, place, Icficifid the 
number of people in the kingdom : and therefor^, in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, < > about me Reformats: i*, the 
number of inhabitants in England might have been greater 
than it was even at the Revolution, agreeably to the facts 
mentioned at»the end of my ytpje.tl to the Public on the 
Suij»£t of the National Debt, pag£ 87, eke. 


Obshr 
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Observations on the Population 

Observation* on tie foregoing jiecoun!*, 

Firfl. The fird of thelc accounts makes 
the nuyiber of IiouJes in England and Wale* 
in 1777 to be 952,774. .Let it, howe,v£r, he 
ft a ted cli a M1 l 1. ion. Five perJon* to a hoalc 
as too large an allowance, at appears L’qrn the 
accounts in page 6 , ice . It follow;-, therefore, 
that the number oi inhabitants in JinghinJ 
and Wales mu ft, be (hurt of Fi u: Mm ions 
• In .the kingdom \ the number 

of inhabitants was 0.446,794, in 1763.— 
In the kingdom'of Naums (one of the 
Tsco Siciliesj it was dpt U507, in 17-77. — 
In all Franck, 25.741,320, in i 772 

Thclb 

* 'Tltf* account here given of Siveucv is 74 >, u tr.vn 
ac)ual ho i-cys the kingdom in l y to, and f-c 

Ill the .hi it of vthefe tears the mli..r>ftants, of ,iii , 
-were found to be 2. 7, 195 ; in the fecund, 2.y(:-\ - :,H , 
in the third, 2.4.7.',-,>94., See a .Memoir by M . Vv ai - 
gentin in the 1 7^ ml. oi the Collection Acadeniupu, 
print' d at Fa: is, 1772. J he account of the kingdom #f 
JSitplA is alio given from fui vevs made there eveiy year, 
and, publillied in the Court Calendars. — In 1766, the 
nutrfuT of inhabitants wa: 3.771,234; 1017-2, 4.040,682, 
in 1777, 4.31 j,503. 

The Intend,mts of provinces in France were, in 177n, 
1771, and 177 2, ordered to make returns of the num¬ 
ber of deaths, births," and marriages in their refpedfive 

diftrich. 



'Thcfe fafls (hew, in a /hiking light, the 
lupcnarity which arts, commerce, fdfence, 
igdufhy, and liberty give to a .people. 

liKCIANB 

di'tnifft.. The annua! average of deaths for theft’ three 
rears was 780,040. Sec a Treat!ft* O/; /Z’r Jirgi/latioK 
and Commerce of Com, printed at Paris in 1775, and 
twnflat <!0 into .Engijfh, Sr.d publifhed in London in 
177T, page 42 .—I have been allured by the ingenious 
mthor, now the Dirertor-pencraJ of the finance.’, of Prance , 

that this account rnav be depended on as rather below .the 

J * * « 

truth; ami it affords a decifivs proof that the number of 

inhabitants in France canrfut be lefts than that (bated 

• \ 

above, 01 25.741^32.0, which is«hc product of the ave- 
■.. !>: of deaths multiplied by 33-* That this is the lead 
nuiTpfier which ought’io be ufi-d will appear undeniably 
ironi the following fa&£. — *-!n Sivrifan, the average of 
deaths for q yea is ending m 17(13, was 69,125, or a 
.5 tir part and two-fifths nearly of the inhabitants. See 
jtVy^Afergentm’s Memoir juft referred to.—In the king¬ 
dom of the average of deaths for 5 y*ars before 

i?ytl, was -or a 37th and a third of the inl\a- 

bttantr..—Thcfe farts (and many others if the fame kind 
•nay be found in the Tre.itife on Rcverfionary Payments, 
page 200) convince me that th^ am age ol annual death* 
fli France might have been multiplied by 35 inftead of 
34, and this would have brought out the number of in¬ 
habitants 27.301,400. —'The lame conclulion nearly nu| 
be drawn from the births in Prana, the average of wlyeh 
for five years ending in 1 774, w<ts92.8,yi8. S ce Rrch.j\kft 
fur in Population cle la France, par AJ. Mcbeau, printed at 
Paris in 1778, page 147.—In Sweden, the average of an¬ 
nual births for.9 years, ending in 1763, was 90,240, or 
a 27th part and a tenth of the inhij>itau f - »Itin fir’ king- 
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England docs not conlift of many more 
inhabitants than the kingdom of Na“pi.es j 
but in lefpedt of dignity, weight and force, 
the kingdom of Naples, compared with 
it, is ' nothing. Not long ago, this little 
ifland,„with its dependencies, like the ftate 
of Athens formerly among the Greeks , was 
the arbiter of Europe, and "more than a 
match for all the three kingdoms 1 have 
mentioned, with Spain added to them. 

Secondly. The great difparity between 
the numbers of pepfie in the higher and 
the lower ranks ‘of life teems to deferve 
particular obfervation, as it may be collected 
from the foregoing accounts. Families liv¬ 
ing in houfes having fivea windows or lefs, 
mull conlift of perfons in the low-eft ftations j, 
and yet, the number of thefe houft-;"’vvas 
688,903 in 1777. Add to fucli of 

-dom of Napes, the average of annual births for 5 years, 
ending in 1777, was ibb, 808, or a 25th part and four- 
fifths of the inhabitants. The medium is 26,, which 

multiplied by 928,918, gives 24.616,327.-But it is 

certai*.!, that a greater multiplier than 26*-ought to be 
ufed in this cafe, becaufe the births exceed the deaths 
considerably lefs in France than in either Sweden or No-' 
fles .—Upon the whole, therefore, 1 reckon that it ap¬ 
pears with fufficicnt evidence that the inhabitants of 
France may very moderately be Hated at, the number I 
have given. 
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die lowefl people as live in the remaining 
263/10-5 Jioufes ; and it will appear, that 
flic people of property a t ruilemfc in the 
/late, compared with the 2 , arc jndecd a 

vcry.fmall body. And yet their ifutnbcr is 
o'.;-;,’ greater m tins country than it ever was ; 
and, jpvy probably, it is much greater in 

this country than in any other -It is 

proper to add, that this obfervation thews 
us dhiinelly why no. taxes in a hate can, be* 
very productive which do ‘not reach tl\e 
lower us well as higlier\^.tnks of people. 

But, thircfly, YVhnt Requires moll to he 
attended to is tbwceitain evidence which the 
preceding accounts give of the progrefs of 
depopulation in this kingdom.—The nuni- 
of houfes. in and \V * t.rs 

*' l:i d'n'ni. AMD, the lioufo- havin g more than 
window.; arc :tS,->vn a f:urib of all th : baufes. ’ hr 
tv. OTIAKD, the nutnbvr of houlcs having more than 
ih\ window-;, atn} paving the l.ouil- and window limits, 
was, in 1777, only 16,206* and* tnnfoqucut'y could 
nor be above a fifteenth of all the hotilVs.—Agreeably to 
.liii-i poverty, the people of Sc. err laud, though more 
titan a fifth of Britain, do not contribute more tharf a 
fiftieth to the revenue.—And it is alio remarkable t'fat of 
4.07(1, r71/. gold coin deficient between ft?: amt three 
grains, and brought in by the proclamation in 1774, to 
lie recoined, only 52,984/. wns brought from Scoti.anu. 
The finn brought in from Ireland, in confcqucnce of 
tin: tame proclamation, was 394,201/. 
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was at the Revolution 1.319,2x5. The 
numbl-r of houfes now is not a million.'- Our 
people, therefore, fince that tera, have’de-* 
creafed near a quarter ,—This appears dif- 
tiruFtl-y, as far as Dr. Davenant’s account is 
to be depended on *. 7 he following fadts 

and ohfervations will confirm this account, 
and furnilh us with fomc additional evidence 
on this fubjecl. 

■ Firfi:. It appears, that there has been a 
very great dccreate, lihee the Revolution, 
in the produce of a Tax called the here¬ 
ditary and temporary excife. This excife 
(almofl the only one that eixifled before the 
Revolution) confitts chiefly of 2 s. 6 d. per 
barrel on all ftrong beer or ale above 6s. 
the barrel, and 6 d. on every barrel of ale 
fold at 6.f. or lefs ; and all’o a duty of 7 od. 
per hogihead on cyder and perry-, a duty 
on mead', Prong waters, and low wines 
tend fpirits. The grofs annual produce of 
this tax for three yeaS's, ending at 1689, was 
(as appears from the Excife books) 740.147/. 

Some may fufpett that Dr. Davenant has, by 
miftattc, taken from the Hearth-books the number of 
houfes in the kingdom, when he ought to have taken the 
number of families. But this is improbable; and iftrur , 
will make no great difference, as may be interred from 
the accounts in page 6,, &<s. 
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-—Its grofs annual produce for four years, 
ending in 1768, was 527,901/, It has de- 
6reafed, therefore, 2 r 2,156/. per annum. 
One of the rcafons* of this decroale has 
been, that in 173/j the duties on low wines 
and fpirits (amounting then to 70,060/. per 
ann.)yjvcre taken from the Hereditary and 
Temporary Excife, and carried to the Ag¬ 
gregate fund. Dcdudl*, therefore, 70,000 /. 
from 212,156; and *the reajl decreafe will 
be 142,156/. And this decreafe will ap¬ 
pear more remarkable, -^hen it isconfidered 
how much lefs the currency and wealth of 
the kingdom w'efe before the Revolution 

than they are now’-s—It may be faid, that 

more wine is now drank,; but this, being 
«&Vlhned to the higher clafTes of people, makes 
no grca,t difference.—It may with more 
rcafon be oliedled, that the lowep people 
drink now greater quantities of fpintuous 
liquors, and therefore lefs ale. With re- 
fpeift to this, it feems fufficlcnt to obferve. 

This is too great a dedu&ion ; for the ufe of fpi- 
rituous liquors was in 1736 fo much in.crcafed, tha'J it 
>ccame ncceffary to reftrain it by additional dutia*.—• 
1 'be produce of that part of this Hereditary and Tem- 
>orary excife which confifts of the tax upon beer only, 
vas 674,387 l» in 1688 ; and 694,476/. in 1689. See 
pavenant’s wor’-.s, vol. xft. page 175. 

D 2 
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that it appears from the Excife books that 
the. ufc of fpirituous liquors never funk the'- 
produce of this excite more than abmft 
40,000,/. in a year; tfnd that fincc 1751 it 
li'M been fo much checked by new regula¬ 
tions, -additional duties, and other cauies, 
that raoft probably it docs not prcvai^niuch 
more now than it did at the Revolution. 
After allowing, therefore, for the operation 
'of. this caufe*, (and alfo for the in crested 
life of wine) there will remain a diminution 
unaccounted for, qf at lead: ^00,000 /. per 
annum. 

In conformity t > i k f.ft°r, it appears that 
there has been a pr>- 4 tfonable diminution 
in the quantity of beer brewed for fale, and 

in the number of vidlualierst-For tjice* 

years, ended in 16f o, the annual ayefage oi 

* The fuel. will conWm what is here faid, 

and /hew the piogufs of gin-drinking in the kingdom. 
—The ufe of fpirituous letters prevailed mod in 1750 
and x 751; and t^e annual average oi fpii its drawn from 
malted corn, cyder, mcl.idi s, and brewers’ wafh in thofi. 
two years was x 1.3^,976 gallons.—In 1752 and 17 r ,'{ h 
\y»t 7.500,000 gallons.—In 17O7 .md 1768 it had funl: 

«.<* 2-6f’J,St*S gallons.-In 1730 and 1731, it was 

$•658,788 gallons.—In 1692 and 1693, it was 2.329,487 
cations. 

In 1767 and 17G8 the annual average of excifeahit 
brandy imported was «t .612,631 gallons.—In 168S am 
*68% it was 1.713,974. 
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flrong barrels; brewed for file was 5.055,870. 
^fliqj^tvtr.'.ge of ini; I! barrels was 2.582,248. 
#—For three years, ended ia 1768/ the for¬ 
mer * average was ■3.925,131 ; t^c latter 
1.88b,760.—The average of comhion vic¬ 
tuallers in the whole kingdom for t>he for¬ 
mer three years-j- was 47,343 ; for the lat¬ 
ter mree years, 34,867.-This lad 

I'cctns of particular coniequcnce, becaufe 
victuallers in both periods include ail that 
keep houfes for felting any Trrong liquors.; 

* It is natural to fufpeff'tbat this uccrrafcd con- 
fumption of beer muft have befn owing; to the incrcafc 
of the taxes upon it. lint this doc-;! not appear ; for in 
1761, (aflt-t an addition in* 1760 of yl. per tufhel to the 
duty on malt) an addition was made to this tax of 31. 
pet band, and yet it produced* in the following years 
r,i*ibr-.-pnorc in proportion than it did before_The quan¬ 

tity i ; k.cwife of ftrong beer brewed for file* incrcafed a 
little a! 'terward..; th.ough thefe two additions werefocon¬ 
fide! able as to briftg into the revenue tftxir qco’occA per 
annum. In 24 years from 1740 to* 176;, the taxes were 
more than doubled, and yet »t the end of tins term there 
was hardly a fingle tax which did n»* produce more than 
C^Cr. 

1 For 10 years before the died', given to thT: ujgol 
fpiritous liquors in 1751, the victuallers in the kingdom 
amounted to near 48,000, though the quantity ohflrong 
beer brewed annually for falc was then Id's than it has 
been for the laft 15 years. .This, I fuppofe, niuft have 
bout owing ftj the vafl numbers of fliops for felling gin, 
Vi hich, during that period, weri opened every where. 


and 
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,’.nd hecaufe alfo there is rcafon to believe, 
that the private brewery *, of whiclp no ' 1 
account'is taken, was greater formerly than 
it is now.—I cannot help adding, as a far¬ 
ther fact?, indicating a particular degree of 
populovifncfs at the Revolution, that King 
William wanting, in 1689, to raife ^ new 
regiments for the wSr in Ireland, the levies 
were completed in fix weeks. See Sir John 
JDalrymple’s Memoirs o.f Great Britain, vol. 
ift, page jB/f.-^But what is mod of all de- 
cifive In the prefentytjufftion is, the depo¬ 
pulation which Ms certainly taken place 
lately in this kingdom. - 

* The number of common brewers in the whole 
kingdom in 1687 and iLSq was 776; in 1767 and 1768 
it was increafed to in'-3. One rcirfon of this njAitt" 
be, that feeder victuallers and private people notv brew 
their own beer. — It ts remarkable, that jjie number of 
brew*cis in Uondon tl.:o <:«[■;}during thj? fame period from 
187 to 157 i and alfo that the quantity of final! and 
fitotig beer brewed for fide /Ucrcafed. from J.qe8,85qt(> 
!.5’:;3,242 gallon-. •Am! this (Veins to confirm what, 
ha:, been already ftiggeflcd, that even London is 1 >, f. po¬ 
pulous povv than it was at the Revolution. See page 4. 

•T^iis ihcriafa was gradual and flow till 172b. Aft/': 
>726 it became contiilcrablc ; and for lornc year- brfoie 
1750,'the quantity of beer confirmed in London was 
about !00,02.0 gallons fur tir.nu/r: let’s than it is now, in 
rnntVquence undoubted)v, of the cxccjlive life of fpiii- 
I nous liquors which then took place in T,:>; ,l,:i more than 

■ Wil’. 

fh om 
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From the preceding accounts it appears, 
|that between the years 1761 and 1777'a dc- 
ffcrudtlon has taken place of at lead# 55,771 
houfes having lefs than 8 windows •, which 
is equal to the lofs of above a quarter of a 
million 'of thofe inhabitants who furnjlh re¬ 
cruits for our navy and army, and trading 
fhips ^and who, therefore, conflitute the 
main ftrength of the kingdom. 

I am not fenfiblc that any thing can be* 
objected to the evidence frtrai which this 
conelution has been drawn, except that’there 
is an uncertainty in the returns of the cot¬ 
tages, becaufe thq.fur.vcyors, though direct¬ 
ed to include them in their returns, take 
their number with lcls accuracy, no duty be¬ 
ing paid for them. But It Ihould be ob¬ 
served. 

Firlt, That this uncertainty does not at 
all aflfeiit the evidence for the diminution of 
houfes charged having lefs than eight win¬ 
dows, and of which ’exa <3 accounts are 
kc 

have not, I fuppofe, been made with lffis 
care for 1777 than for 1761 ; and it is the 
difference only on which the conclufion I 
have drawn* depends. 

But, thirdly, The diminution which 
there has certainly been in the houfes 

. charted 


jn. 

Secondly, The ‘returns of the cotttsges 
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charm! having; lei's than ceht window-, 
proves undeniably, that there mufijiuvp' 
been a proportionable dccreafe in the cot¬ 
tages nqf. charged. c 
'■ Between the years 17^9 and 1761 there 
appear:, in the returns a diminution of only 
.234 in the houfes charged. But itufhoald 
. be remembered,that the higher fort ofhoufes 
having increafcd between 1761 and 1777, 
‘the caches (which wdl be explained pre- 
fently.) of that incrcafo mud: probably have 
bepun to oncratc fp/oner, and checked the 

O x 

decreafe, which fas may be diflindly fecn 
in the Prffrlpt) had been going forward 
before that period. 

Before 1739 it appears that the houfes 
charged had diminiihed 2 ^,89.9 in nine year:;; 
and that iir.ee 17'y, houfes having lefs than 
eight windows have diminiihed 619561 in 
eighteen years. Thefe are fads which /hew 
plainly, that the depopulation fmcc the 
Revolution egbinot have been lei’s than it is 
Rated in page 1 8. 

The Honourable Mr’. Grenville, in h 
pamphlet entitled CouJiJeratians on the Tivnie 
and Finances of the Kingdom, after giving 
the fame account with that here given of 
the houfes in England and Wales in 1759 

and 
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and 1761, expreffes the utrpoft furprize at 
t the proofs of depopulation which it affbrded, 
and obferves, “ that the deilrtuftion of 
“ 5790 houfes in fodhort a fjpace as * eight 
“ yejirs, is fuch a fymptom of diilrcfs ss 
** requires every attention to check t]ie pro- 
g rt fy csf the evil.—Relief to the landed 
“ inf&refl: is now (he adds) no longer the 
“ concern of individuals only who are to 
“ receive that relief, but is become an im» 
“ portant national concern.'’ '—What would 
he have faid, had he known that the depo¬ 
pulation which diockecih him was proceed¬ 
ing fo rapidly as I have ihewn ; that no at¬ 
tention would be given to it ; that the pub¬ 
lic burdens, inftead of being ldfened, would 
increafe; and .that he hii'nl'clf had laid the 
foundation of fuch an increafe of,them as 
would, in a few years, bring the nation to 
the brink of ruin ? ' 

The increafe in the higher claffes of 
houfes has been for fome time obvious to 
every one. It may be imagined, that this 
implies fuch an increafe of people in* the 
middle and higher ranks of life, as maLlTs 

It fhould be remembered here that the return which 
I have given in p. 9, &c. for 1761, was underfiood by Mr. 
Grenville to ha?e been a return for 1766. 


amends 
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amends for the depopulation among the 
loweft ranks. But the truth is, that poiucl^ 
conclufi^on can be drawn. One of the^prin^ 
cipal caufes of this increafe has been that 
very evil which has deftroyed the common 
people; or the increafe of luxury. This, I 
think,'has been demonftrated, by the ac¬ 
count I have given of London See 

page 

The following circumftancc may perhaps deferve 
fome notice here.—*-hy the new regulations of the window- 
tax in *776, particular inducements were given to divide 
buildings deemed fingle jKJufcd, but holding feveral fa¬ 
milies, into houfes having only one family in each ; and 
this, as well as luxury, may haver-contributed to increafe 
the number of houfes without increafing the number of 
inhabitants. 

For inftance.^ By,dividing a houfc having 39 win¬ 
dows, and containing three families, -into three houfes or 
tenements,,having ten windows, and one family in each 
houfe, only 91. per annum would have been faved before 
1766 ; buufince the alteration in thejtax that year, ll. 14/. 
per annum may be gcit by fuch a divifion.-In like man¬ 

ner. By dividing fuch a houfe into two houfes, having 
one family in each, and 15 windows, 3 s. per e&tum 
would have been 'lojl before 1766; but now 15/. per 
annutQ may be faved by it. 

v ^ N. B .—Before 1766, houfes having from eight to 
eleven windows paid it. per window ; and houfes hav¬ 
ing fnore than eleven windows paid ir. 6 d. per window, 
bcfidcs 31. for the houfe.-—By the new regulations in 
1766* beftdes the old duty of 3*. for every houfe, all 

houfes 
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page 4. It mull, however, be acknow¬ 
ledges, that in many of our towns, and 
particularly our manufacturing towbs, there 
has been a great increafe of peopte as well 
as 0/ houfes ; but it fhould be confidered, 
that it has been derived from the depopu¬ 
lation »of country parilhes and villages, the 
inhabitants of which, by removing to thcfe, 
towns, and many of them thriving there, 
and living in better, houfes, have incre^fed 
the number of fuch houfes" ht the e,xpen<je 
of meaner houfes. .This increafe of people, 
therefore, in our towns pas either quickened 
depopulation ; or, if not, it mult have been 
owing entirely to the increafe of trade. From 
the accounts of the exports at the Cuftom- 
houfe it appears, that * ?for fome years be¬ 
fore 


houfes having feHcii windows pay t\ci. per .window. 
Houfes having 8, 9, &c. to 13 windows, pay rdpciftively 
bd. —8 d. —10 d. be. to 1 r, 4 d. per window.—Houfes 
having from 14 to 19 windows pay* j 1. bd. per window. 
-y-Houfes having 20, 2J, be. to 24 windows, pay is. "]d. 
—is. 8 d. be. to if. nd. — Houfes having aiove 24 
windows, pay 2 s. per window. 

‘ See The Additional Ohfervtttions on Civil liberty. 
page 113. "T he annual average of exports for four years 
ending in 1764, was 15.793,158/.—In 1773, the average 
for nine years had funk to 14.814,074/. l)ut the impoits 
had increafed from 10.110,870*/. to 1 j .996,769/.—The 
L 2 decay. 
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fore 1765 they were at the high eft/and that 
they have fince decreafed. This deor/afe, 
however* has been more than compeirfatecf 
by the increafe of our bome-confumption , oc- 
cafioned’by a vaft increafe-j- of luxury ; and 
this, though it has operated fatally atnong 
the body of the lower people, has, m one 
■'way, contributed to retard the progrtfs of 
depopulation j I mean, by furnilhing an in¬ 
creafe of employment, and confequently of 
the means of fubfiftence, for our manufac¬ 
turers and artizans. But though depopula¬ 
tion has been thus Checked, ydt it has pro¬ 
ceeded rapidly * and if.wq, afcribe one half 

» * * 

decay of foreign trade may farther be undcrftpod from 
bcnce. In 1764, the drawbacks on exportation amounted 
to 2.264,82c/.—/I he average for ten years after 1764 
was j.843,4p4/.—but in 1776 they funk to 1.544,300/. 
•—In 1777, to 932,86c/.—In 1778, to 868,600/. 

f TJie following account will fljjcw how great this 
increafe has been.—The net annual amount of all the 
excifc duties for two years, ending 1768, was 4.431,075/. 
•For two years, ending in 1773, it was 4.712,265/.—For 
two years, ending in 1777, it was above Five MillionSj 
after d$du£ling the new taxes for.1776 and 1777—The 
grea;.increafe of our importations, while the exportations 
have decreafed, as mentioned ip the laft note, is another. 
certaiA proof of the increafe of luxury ; and has pro¬ 
bably been the means of turning the balance of trade againft 
us. Sec Additional 0 !fervetioth on Civil Liberty, p. 116, &c. 

of 
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of the increafe in the higher claffes of houfes 
to 'this caufe (or a real increafe of people) 
4 nd fhe other half to luxury, as before ex¬ 
plained, we fhall, I tjhink, reckon very mo¬ 
derately j and it will appear, that n\ Hghtce/j 
years -near 200,000 of our common people 
have been loft. 

I utifl only obferve farther, that lijice the 
Revolution, rooft of the caufes of depopu¬ 
lation have prevailed fo much as to rendec 
it an evil which could not but happen. The 
caufes I mean are—the increafe of our nav^ 
and army, add the ’conftant fupply of men 
neceflary to keep them u*p—a devouring ca¬ 
pital, too large fpr the body that fupports 
it*—the three long and deftrudtive conti¬ 
nental wars in which we liave,been involved 
—the migrations to our fettlements abroad, 
and particularly to the Eaft and W*eft Indies 
—the engroffing of farms—the Jiiglfprice of 
provifions—but above all, , the increafe of 
luxury, and of our public t^xes and debts. 

I have given a particular Account of thefc 
caufes of depopulation in the Supplement to 

Paris cannot contain fo much as a fiftieth sjart of 
the inhabitants of France. London contains a ninth of 
the inhabitants of England ; and con fumes annually about 
7,000 perform, who remove into it from the country 
every year, but without increaftng it. 


the 
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the Obfervations on Reverfionary Payments, 
page 371, third edition.—I will her£ ^only/ 
obferve,V that the depopulation they have 
produced is the more mortifying, bccaufe it 
jfeems, in fome degree, peculiar to this na¬ 
tion.—rln France, (in' the principality of 
-Dombes , the diocefe of Vaifon, and i the fix 
generalities of Auvergne*, Lyon, Rouen, 
Burgogne, Provence, and Alencon, contain¬ 
ing 2152 parifhes) the average of annual 
hirths before 1764 had increafed in 60 years 
from "54,827 to 5^,894, or in the propor¬ 
tion of 100 to 109.—The average for five 
years of annual births in tke whole kingdom 
of France, (as mentioned’ in the note, page 
15.) had been 928,918, in 1774, of which 
479,649 weremafesjand 449^269 females.— 
The average of deaths, as mentioned in the 
fame note, had been 780,040 for three years, 
ending m 1772. But Mr: Moheau has 
given the average for Jive years, ending in 
J774"f*i and in was'793,931. The annual 

* fee Recherches fur la Population, printed at Paris in 
page 274, and page 19, &c. See alfo on this fub- 
jeet M. Moheau’s Recherches is' Confderations fur la Po^ 
pulat'ion clc la France, printed at Paris in 1778; where, 
in page 276, &c. the account of the increaie of the ge¬ 
neralities of Auvergne, Lydn, and Rouen is continued to 
J“ 74 - 

t Moheau’* Recherches , &c. page 65. —The average 
®f marriages was 192,180. 

excefs 
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excefs of *the births above the deaths was, 
therefore, 134,987; or near a /eventb of 
t^e Births; and this is probably an excefs 
which in France more than counterbalances 
the deftru&ion occafioned by emigration, 
war, ‘and the fea-fewicc. 

The increafe in Sweden and the kingdom 
of Naples has been diftin&Iy mentioned 
in the note juft referred to. 

In the Englifh colonies in North Ame¬ 
rica there has for many yeai;s been an ifi- 
creafe fcarcely ever before known among* 
mankind. 

Thus unhappM^ diftinguifticd are we in 
this country. Nor will it appear wonder¬ 
ful, when we consider liow unhappily we are 
diftinguilhed by fome -of ^the word caufes 
of depopulation ; and with what particular 
force they have been operating for* the lafl: 
twenty years. At prefent we .are -tffnkiftg 
under new incumbrances and difficulties. 
The moft valuable of our dependencies are 
loft. Another foreign war is "begun. Trade 
is declining; our .ftrength is wafting; % and 
at the fame time, that load of debts whi .h 
[has prefled fo heavily on our population, 
is increafing fafter than ever.—Never, cer¬ 
tainly, were the rvfoupces of a ftate fo anti¬ 
cipated 
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eipated and mortgaged*.—Nevcf'beforc ( / 5 id 
imprudence and extravagance bring a 'great 
kingdofei into fuch peril. 

** Our late delufions (fayfc Mr. Hume *) 
havfe much exceeded any thing known in 
“ hift;ory, not even excepting thofe of the 

** Crufades. 

* The terms af the loan for the prefent year will 
throw tome light On what is here faid.—A 3 per cent . 
’flock has been fold at 40 per cent, difcount, to which has 
been annexed an Annuity of 3|. per cent, for 29 years, 
at ten years purchafc, but really worth (when the 3 per 
tents, are at 40 per cr»f. <11 fcount) years purchafe. 

--The public, therefore, befides f\"bje£ting itfelf to the 
neceffity of paying at redemption 40/. more than it has 
received for every 1 ool. .flock, has gi«xn a prefent pre¬ 
mium on the flrort annuity of near 33 per cent. And 
even on theft: terpis, (/vith the profits of a lottery added) 
only /even millions could be got, though above ten millions 
and a half (including 2.176,000 incrcafe of navy debt in 
177.8) .v/jre wanted for defraying the necefiary expenecs, 
exclufineol the,ufual vote of credit for a million.—Thefe 
deficiencies muft be. made good; and at leaft eleven or 
twelve millions more borrowed at the beginning of the next 
year, for which, vefy probably, if the war continues and 
fpreads, a higher intereft and ftill higher premiums 
muft he given.—The national debt is now confiderably, 
gi’fcccer than it was in 1776, when Mr. Hume wrote 
the words quoted in the next page ; and it h advancing. 
faft towards two hundred millions. It may fignify little how' 
a nation, in fuch circumftances, borrows money; but I 
am miflaken if I have not (in the Supplement tothe Addi* 
tiorial Obfervations or\ Civil Liberty) propofed regula- 
' 2 tions 
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< \ t Crufades. For there is no arithmetical 
“ a'orrjonftration that the road to the*Holy 
“ L£nd is not the road to Paradlfe jyas there 
“ is, that the endlefs increale of national 
*' debt is the diredt road to natiopM ruin,. 
“ —*~*~Sq egregious, indeed, has been our 
“ folly, that we have even loti all title to 
“ coptpaflion under the numberleis calami- 
“ tics that are waiting us. ’ 

lions by which the ioan of Has year might have been pro¬ 
cured at an intcrcft of 5 (or, at moil, ’5.') per amt. »imJ 
coni'qucntly an ex pence of ioo,coc 1 . per annum' for 29 
vc..i laved 1 wlii',* faying, prop. ily applied, might have 
difet-arged, in 28 ycJ\^, either the capital of five millions 
bcaitii gfiur per cent ihTcrflt created in 1777, or a larger 
Capital in the three per cents.* 

’ See llitlory of iingland, vol, 5th, page 475. 
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*The Favour of a Friend has lately procured 
for me, from the Fax-Office , the following 
Particulars in the Returns for 1756 and 
1759, mentioned in Page 24. 

, .Ip 1756. In 1759. 

Houfes charged having 

/e/Tthan jo windows 482,533—475,147 
Houfes charged having 
from 10 to 14 win¬ 
dows — — —- 1*05,153 —103,610 

Houfes charged having 
from 15 to 19 win¬ 
dows, . — — — 55>457 — 53**93 

Houfc charged having 

20*wind(Tws or more 47^559— 47,199 
Total — -— . — 690,702—679,149 

This account fcarcely needs a comment. 
c s 6mparifon of it wfth the returns in' 
page 9, &c. for 1761 and 1777, will fhevy 
diflm&ly, that before 1759, houfes of all. 
forts were decreafing; but that afterwards 
an increafe (produced by incr£afed trade 

and 
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arifcf luxury, as explained page 25; &c.) 
begun among the higher claffes of houfcs, 
vdiicfi foon became confiderable ; but was 
all along accompanied,with a decreafe much 
more confiderable in thofe inferior 9?a‘fTes of 
houfes' which conftitute near four Jfths of 
all the ^toufes in the kingdom. 
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I N the preceding Effay I have offered a 
good deal of evidence to prove that, while 
other countries are increaiing, this country, 
in confcqucncc ol the caufes of depopulation 
which have unhappily' difunguilhed it, has 
for nn.ny years been deercalinrp. This is a 
fail io melancholy, that every perfon who 
loves this country 'imift \j\ih that the evi- 
dcnce lor it could lip laiily overthrown. 
Mr.'Eden, in his fifth letter to Lord Car- 
lillc, has made mhny objections to this evi¬ 
dence ; and his means ot mlormation as 
well as.abilitics arc fuch as entitle all that he 

„ o 

lays tp> particular attention.. 

My deiign in'this Appendix is to give a 
brief account of his’arguinents; and, with 
all the rclpced due to him, to offer my rca- 
fons.fornot being convinced by them. 

Ip p. so, &c. Jt has been ihewn from the 
accounts in the tax-office, that between the 
years 1761 and 1777'the number, of houfes 

Jr 
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i\i the kingdom having lefs than eight win¬ 
dows had decrcafed 55,771 • This evidence 
feciws to be dircft and full, and it is •'the evi¬ 
dence on which I have laid the principal 
ft refs. The objections which Mr..Eden hijs 
madt-to it, are the.two following. 

Firft^ He obferves, that the account in, 
the yix-office of the number of cottages ex- 
cufed on account of poverty are uncertain 
and defective. To this I have, in page 23^ 
Sec. given an anfwer; which ^appears to me 
clear and decifive. 

Secondly, die intimates a doubt whether 
the returns madVo.Lgvcn the charged houfes 
can be relied on ;.and the realon he affigns 
is the irregularity in the following returns. 
“ The houfes, he fays, A turned as charged 
“ and chargeable in 1750 were 729,048, 
“ and in 175601117-690,702, but ip. 41759 
“ they were But Mr. Hd'tn has 

here fallen into an incorreftnefs of coniider- 
able conference. Tilt number for 1756 
conlifts of the charged houfes only. Adding, 
.therefore, 25,000 dor the chargeable or* un¬ 
inhabited houies, thefe three returns (w r ith 
ithofe for 1761 and 1777) will be as fol¬ 
lows : 

sec dic»6fth letter to Lou! Cadiil?, page 6j. 

Charged 
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Charged and chargeable 

houfes in —-1750—729*048* 

j 75 6—71 5 ,f°z , 

1 7 S 9 — 7 ° 4>°53 
, 7 ^ 1 — 7 ° 4>543 
J 777 — 7 OI >473 

There is no irregularity in thefe returns, 
which gives them any appearance of* incre¬ 
dibility. On the contrary they afford as 
drong a proof of progreflive depopulation as 
a&'ual furveys. .can give. The decreafe, 
which appears before j 759, mufl have been 
occaiioned in part by the fhocl.ing havock, 
which had been made for xr^lny years among 
the lower people by tKe ufe of fpirituous 
liquors, and the progrefs of which has been 
dated in the note^ p. 20. After this year 
the number of the bed fort of charged houfes 
besran to'increafe j but at the fame time the 

S' 

houfeg excufed, or paying only the 3 s. duty, 
went on to decraafe fo fall as to over-balance 
that increafe. The .chief reafon of this in- 
creafe I have,* in page 26, dated to be 

* 

* In the Tax-office accounts this is called, “ the total 
“ number of houfes in the refpe&ive counties, chargeable 
“ with the duties on houfes and windows.” And the) 
number for 1756 is called, “ the number of houies in 
“ England, &c. charged with the duties, kc '~ 

luxury i 
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luxury and of this we have a diftindt proof 
in' the, returns for London, where, though 
the ^ncreafe of new buildings has-been fo 
great as to over-balance a decreafe of ^762 
in the houfes excufeS, yet the number of 
inhabitants, if we piay judge from the bills 
of 'mortality, has diminifhed. But ’of this 
mere vvill be faid prefently. 

'rlie decreafe of cottages has for many 
years been an objedt of general obfervatioin 
It is an effedt which could nctt.but arife fro'm 
the inclofing of common fields, th>, en- 
grolfing of farms, die high price of provi- 
fions, the raifiri^of rents, and that inequa¬ 
lity in the divifion"‘oF property, which has 
lately prevailed among us more than ever. 

1 vdll juft mention Imre the following 
fadts. 

In 1689 the houfes in the king¬ 
dom called cottages, and hav¬ 
ing only one hearth, and which, 
therefore, I fuppole, pi Twer to 
the houfes now denominated 
cottages, were — — — 155 +Al 1 

The houfes denominated cot¬ 
tages in 1777, were ’— J251,261 

* Promoted and accelerated by an influx of vsea'll), 
during tliis^'i'stiod, from the K ast-Ind i its. 

t See Dr. Davcnar.t's wo/ks, wo), lid, j>. 203. 

1 See p. 10. 
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In 1686 the whole expence of 

maintaining the poor was — "*665,362/. 

In 1778 this expence (exclufive 
of 13^,656/. for county rates, 

£ec.) ‘amounted to ’— — -f-1.5 56,804/. 

In 1777 no lels than 7,360 houfes, .which 
had'been brought into charge, w r ere dil- 
charged by appeal on account "of po¬ 
verty. 

Thefe fafts feem to me to indicate a grow¬ 
ing didrcls amqng tht; lower people, which 
•did r\Ot take place formerly. They alio lead 
us to carry our views as high vs the Revolu¬ 
tion for the comm&ncemen^ of depopulation 
among us. In the preceding EfTay I have 
given a particular account of the evidence 
which has determined me to believe this 

•• t 

to be the truth ; and it is againd this evi¬ 
dence that Mr. Eden has chiefly directed his 
oKjeJflons, 

' _« _ • ^ * 

Firft. He is unwilling to allow Dr. Dave- 

r.ant’s authority in. this indance; and in 

oppofition to it obferves, that Dr. Halley 

(vvhofe authority, he fays, is at lead equal to 

Dr. Davcnant’s) edimated the number of 

houfes in 1691 to be 1.175,951. Mr. Edei^ 

* See Dr. Damiant's works, vol. Ift, p., *-> 
t See Abftraft of the returns made by the overfeers 0! 
the poor, in purfuancc’of an adt palled in the tOtb year of 
his prefent majefty’s reign. 


may 
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may, perhaps, have good reafons for afcrib- 
ing this cftimateto Dr. Halley; but I-wifh 
he hid faid what they are. All I can*fir.d is, 
that it is given in a collection on Trade and 
Hujbandry published by Mr. Ho-ughton, in 
weeKly numbers, in 1693+. But iHs not« 
faitl frojrn what authority it was taken, nor, 
in wjiat year it was made ; and it is given 
among other accounts, mofl of which are 
too vague and conjectural. Till, therefore,. 

I am better informed-, I muft think that it 
deferves no particular regard. And-as to 
Dr. Davenant, it is proper to obferve, that 
on fuch a fubjeet as this* there can fcarcely 
be an equal authority ; that his account is 
derived from materials which might have 

J Sec Houghton’s Ihtfvanihy and 'Trade improved, 

vol. lit, No. 26, for Saturday, Feb. 3, -In 

No. 24, Mr, Houghton has mentioned an>.,.w?§ance 
which he had received from Dr. H alley, and publifhed 
1 letter from him written ten years before, containing an 
account of a method of computing, within a million or 
two, the number of acres in all 'England. But Mr. 
Houghton has faid nothing that implies he had received 
his account of the number of houfes in llnglarfld from 
Dr. Halley.—Dr. Davenant’s account from the hearth- 
books was publifh’d three years afterwards, in his Trea- 
tife on Ways and Means, and is frequently referred to in 
fome o jj h is fubfequent treatifes ; but he never takes no¬ 
tice of OTNHoughton’s account, which, therefore, I 
fuppofe, was not much regarded, 

G 


furnifiied 
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furnifhed him with the particular infornji- 
tion which lie gives on this fubjeft,; and 
that iif the writings which followed' that 
in which he gives this account (and par¬ 
ticular^,in his Obfervations on the People 
of England, publifhed in 1699) he" fre¬ 
quently refers to it, and reafons upqn it,’as 
an information of importance in political 
arithmetic, about which there was no rea- 
fon to doubt*. 

Secondly. It' is farther objected by Mr. 
Eden", that Dr. Davenant meant to give the 
ji umber of families, and not of bouj'es. I 
have already in the'note -jy'gc 18, taken no¬ 
tice of tlais objection., He that will confider 
the table in page 6-}-> muft fee that in molt 
“ places 

* c< Thg wealth of a whole people is a great matter 
“ V* f-OghJer ; but in time it may be compafled, efpe- 
“ cialiy wheat there is fuch a footing to fix our reafon- 
“ inps upon, as is the certain knowledge of the numbers 
“ of the people, which it is hoped fome abler head will 
“ hereafter fo improve as to make all points, relating to 
“ the ftrength and power of England, much clearer than 
“ they feem at prefent.” Dav:;nant’s works, vol. 1 ft. 
page 373. — Of the hearth money, be fays, in page 136, 
“ that it had given a view certain enough of the number 
“ of* families in the kingdom, which was the very,. 
“ ground-work in political fpcculations.”—And that the' 
“ accounts of it were fairly kept and ftat™V'and had 
** been under exact management.” 

t The numbers in this table are given from aflual fur- 
Vvys. It cannot therefore be proper to call them, as Mr. 

, Eden 
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places there is very little difference between 
the .number of boufes and families j and, 
tonfequcntly, that, fuppofing Dr. Davenant 
to mean families, their number noyy in the 
kingdom mull be far fhort of their number 
at the Revolution.’ But Dr. Davenant, at* 
the ht'ad of the table which contains the 
parficulars of this account'I", calls it the 
number of huufes. In reafoning upon it af¬ 
terwards he generally does the fame ; an din 
his t account of Air. King*’s obferyations 
. (’which 

Eden doer, ejiimutn , ’" iql .(o n prcfcnt than as uncertain ? 
Mr. Eden t>!>in5ts farther to this table, that dm- attention 
till r.ot teen p iven in it to loo numbers in fctioo!.;, dod::, 
hoCpitals, ami prifons. 

This icn.,nk is.vviotig as fai is it it-fpcrffs y<<Wr. A. 
Tr pilin', /",//>,'/n,'«, and r, the ruin,furs in thou ii.. 1 
‘mie or nothme, to the whole kingdom. *1 n 17711,0 
cumber of jicrtons confined in Jn Hons and horn. of cor¬ 
rection mclutiniet all mbtors, felons, anti petty cTfienu'er-.,- 
v.ms 4,375, according to an accurate account, which the 
public owes to the uik xaifiplcd,benevolence dt Mi. 
Howard. See the- (late of the pads, Ns” 449 - vet. edit. 

f See his works, vol. 1. page 2.9. 

;[ Mr. Eden (inotes the following puflage to prrfve lh.it 
Dr. Davenant meant ft imilus and not hsujts. 44 Though 
44 it appears from the books of hearth-money, that there 
44 are not above 1.300,000 famities in England j and » 1 - 
44 !ovWft^4jx perfons to a hoi;/,\ one with another, which 
44 is the common way of computing, not quite eight 
44 millions of people ; and triotigh (as likewife appears 
44 from the hearth-books) there are 500,000 poor fami-, 
G 2 44 lies 
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[which he reprefents as more to be relied on 
than any tiling that had been done in’ poli¬ 
tical arithmetic, and which appear indeed 
to have been the refult'of particular enquiry 
anited to 'great fagacity) he makes thejmm- 
ber of families to be 1.349,586 ; the num¬ 
ber of perfons to a family 4,' r , and the num¬ 
ber of people in the kingdom 5.500,000.— 
The truth is, that Dr. Davenant confidered 
the number of homes and families as fo 
pearly .the fame, that he did not think it ne- 

« 

e< Jit’s in the nation, livin'* in cottages who contribute lit- 

Y *■ • 

“ tie to the: common fupport Dr. Davenant’;; 

Lfi’ay on Ways and Means, puhlifhcd in 1695. (See his 
works,vo!. I. p. zj .) It is evident that lie makes ufc in this 
paffage of round numbers without aiming at accuracy, or 
chufing to diftinguifh bcevecn lioufcs apd families, 15 ut af¬ 
terwards, in the dime tracf, page 53, lie {'peaks with more 
precifton, afid in a manner that demonstrates he meant 
koiTfix ;u not families. “ II,” lays he, “ 111,7.15 
“ houf&s in and about London, with no more ground 
“ than what they fta'.ut upon, are in rent one million and 
“ a half per annum ^ it i;» hardly poffible but that the 
“ 1.208,000 houfcif in the country, with all the land 
“ about them, and all the benefits that attend land, rauft 
“ be m rent 13.500,000/.”—Dr. Davenant’s allowance 
of fix to a family dclervcs no regard, for it is certainly 
wrong i and he was himfclf afterwards (as obferved 
above) better inftrudted by Mr. King’s Obfcrvations, 
publifhcd in 1699 in an JyfTay on the probable, s.^Jiod of 
makin^p people gainers by the balance of t/ade. See his 
works, vol. Ild, page 1O5, &c. 

ceffary 
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ceffary, to be careful in diftinguifhing be- 

tweeft them. 

• 

I have in page 18, bee. as a collateral evi¬ 
dence in this qucllipn, given an account of < 
the decreafe in the produce of the teirfporary 
and hereditary exciie upon beer lince the Re-' 
volution.—Mr. Eden objects to this, 

Firft, That there was an alteration of the 
meafure at the Revolution wljich diininiihed 
the produce of this excife, and alfo that a. 
duty on coffet»had formed a part of it which 
was then taken" off. The alteration in the 
meafure is mcutioiicct* by Dr. Duvenant, (fee 
his works, vol. Ilf, page 18$, bee.) and its 
effect in diminiihing the oxeiie tfHmated at 
20,000 /. per tiunum. As for the duty on. 
coffee, it was only A.J. a gallon*, afcd there- 
lore to trifling as not to delerve notice. i\ei¬ 
ther of thefe cattles therefore can account 
for the decreale Hated, in page 19th, and 
their e lie ft has been counterbalanced by an 
exorbitant deduction of 70,000/. which I 
have made from the produce of this excife at 
the Revolution, on account of its including 
then a duty on low wines and fpirits, which 
was fSfcsty from it in 1 736. The average of 
the grofs annual produce of this excife for 


This duty is now three {hillings per pound, and 
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three years ending in 1689 was 740,147/. of* 
which v the excife on beer alone produced 
679,590*. The difference is 60,550/. and 
confif\eji not only of’duties on low wines 
and fpirils, but alfo on mead, cyder, perry, 
chocolate, fherbet, and beer and cyder ira- 
•'ported. Had, therefore, a dedutlion of 
only 40,000/. been made, I fhould pfoba- 
bly have exceeded the truth, and the de- 
■eceafe would have appeared 30,000/. more 
„than I have made it. 

Mr. Eden has obi.'..(fled .farther, that 
though the conclufion I have drawn is coun¬ 
tenanced by a comparifsa of the produce of 
this cxcifc at prefent with its produce at the 
Revolution, yet a different conclufion may 
be drawn by comparing it with the produce 
of the fame excife at fcveral periods fince the 
jt"d«mlution. This is Mr. Eden’s principal 
argurtient, &nd the following tabic will re- 
prefent it in its createfl force-j*. 


* See Davenant’s works, vol. lit, page 175. 

f lit muft be remembered here, that this table gives' 
the gross annual produce of the hereditary and tem¬ 
porary excife, with a deduction fiom ir (on account of the 
duties on low wines and foil its) of 40,000/. ’till 171O; 
of 50,000/. for (lie two yjears ending at 1 yvr, and of 
70,000/. for the two years ending at 1736c' 


Three 
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Three .years ending at 1689-709,147 

Two’years ending at <— 1695-438,573 

* 1699-381,886 

i7°3-:473»79? 

1710-449,666 

17x9-5°9>37°, 

173 6-515,400 

f 1746-49 5 >749 

1 753-527,091 

176J,-575,286 

For four years ending at 1768-527,991 

1774-520,613 

>j 77 8-554,460 

It may he obferyed,in this account, that 
during King William’s wars the produce of 
this cxcilc funk greatly, '(hat-it rofe at the 
iubfequcnt peace, that it funk again a little 
during Queen Ann’s wars, and that .evet 
fince it has been -riling except about the. time 
when gin-drinking was mod prevalent, 

• but 

* 

. I have taken the jvhole of tins account from the 
Excifc books, except the average for the four years end¬ 
ing in 1774 and 1778, which I have copied from Mr. 
Eden’s fifth letter, page 67. 

t TJtejall in 1745 and 1746 might alfo be owing to the 
fhuck given'•bp nation by the rebellion in thofe years. This 
was a ihock that was very near proving fatal to public 

credit 
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but that it has always kept far bqlow what 
it was at the Revolution. 

t , 

The, quantity of beer brewed for Me at 
thefe different periods, and the number of 
victuallers in the kingdom correfpond in a 
srreat meafure to this account. The re- 
markable excefs in all thefe inftances, whfch 
took place at the Revolution, when joined 
to the evidence arifing from Dr. Davcnant’s 
account of the number of bottfes or families , 
Appeared to me to afford a very ftriking proof 

credit. In order, at the beginning 01,5746, to raife two 
millions on the land-tax, fubl'cnpuorp, ('as had been ufually 
pra&ifed in preceding y£ars) had been opened in the city. 
But only halt a million couldTc pmcurtd. In this dif- 
trefs the Bank was applieJ'to, ‘lint fucli was the alarm 
■which had taken place, that it could then Rartx-ly iupport 
its own credit. ’In orjler, therefore, to enable it to le nd 
a million to government, this furn in Bxct.ryner-bills was 
Converted Ynto Bmk-Jfock, and a call of 10 per ant. made 
on*fTtfc proprietors a:- the payment for fo much flock at 
par , owe half fj be paid in two rrtonths, and the Lady- 
day dividend to be reckoned a partof payment. Buteven on 
thefe advantageous Jcrmsfhc payments could not bccafdy 
made, and it becafne neceflarv to allow the proprietors 
farther time. In April the rebellion was crufhed, and 
foon‘afterwards the pannic occafioned by it ceafed entirely 
and credit recovered its former vigour. The three per cents. 
in particular, which when the rebels were at Derby had 
been as low as 60, rofe before Auguft to 89, and con¬ 
tinued between this price f and 82 during tht>'.v’iolc re¬ 
mainder of the war. 


of 
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of an excefs likewife of populoufnefs at 
that period. Nor did I think it neceffafy to 
take notice of the fuddep fall exhibited in 
'■ the preceding table* becaufe I thought there 
V\'ere fuch particular and obvious reafops for* 
it, .as rendered it a" circumftance not ne- 
ceffary t6 be mentioned in this enquiry.— 
Sinct?, however, Mr. Eden has laid great 
ilrefs upon it, and even intimated that it 
affords an argument for an increafed popu¬ 
lation, it is neceffary 1 fhould 'enter injto an 
explanation of, it. 

Every one k'bows, that # the produdlivenefs 
of taxes depends chisfly on the quantity of 
money in a kingdom.* A fmaller number 
of people will be able to pay more in taxes 
than a greater. number, i\ they are better 
fupplied with a circulating Vnedium, Dur¬ 
ing King William’s wars, the trade of ***& 
kingdom funk j* all the jfublia fecur*ities, 
which fhould have circulated as money, loft 
their credit j and the greai^ft part of the 
current coin was either miferably clipped, 

* or fent away to pay armies and fubftdies 
in foreign countries. In 1694 the bank was 
eftablifhed j but for feveral years continued 
fo vncak ? as to be incapable of giving the 
public much alliftance by fupplying it with 

a fubftitute for coin.--*In thefe circum- 

ftances it was impoffible that the people 
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fhould be able to make their ufual pay¬ 
ments., The taxes, therefore, fell near one 
half j and government became diftreft to U 
degree pf which we have now no concep¬ 
tion 

In rthe fubfequent peace trade revived, 

! and began to bring in filver and gold. 
Thofe public fecurities which had been a 
dead ftock, recovered activity, and the taxes 

ef courfe became lefs deficient.-But the 

war in Queen Ann’s time foon renewed the 
former diftrelles, and the taxrs again funk. 

From the Accefijon to 1764'trade increafed 
faft, and brought in a targe favourable ba¬ 
lance. 

* Tallies anil malt.tickets were in 1696 difeounted 

at fevcral rates from .5 to 50 per cent. -In 1694 and 

1695 the .annual import of brandy, which had been, 

*>^5,974 gallons, was only 54,081.-The whole 

revenue, whicji in 1^89 had been^st.001,855/. was 
1693 only 1.570,318/. though new duties had been 
added which produced 466,203/. See Dr. Davenant's 
Works, Vol. I. p, 20. 

The Bank Account (as delivered to the Houle of 
Commons on Dec. 4, >696} flood as follows : 

Debtor to fundry perfons for fealed £. s. 

bills Handing out — — 893,800 

1 For notes for running cafh 764,196 : 10 
To money borrowed in Holland — 300,0c/? 

To intcrcft due on Bank-bills ftand- 
_ ingout — . — — 17,876 

■Balance —- — — 125,315 : 2 

a. 101,187 ; 12 
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lance. Public credit acquired vigour, and 
foreigners threw in great fums into* our 
funds'*. The Bank at the fame time in- 
created its emiffions; and fo powerfully did 
•it co-operate with an increafing trade and 
ftourifhing credit, that in the two laft wars, 
notwithstanding the treafure they carried 
out and the additional taxes they occa- 
fioned, none of that diftrefs took place 
(except for a few months at the end of 
1745, and the beginning of, 1.746), which 
had been felt in the two former wars. ' 
Since iy 6 ^.t>\ere is feafon to apprehend that 
an unhappy change has taken place, and that 
the balance of payment between us and the 
reft of the world has been turned againft us, 
by the increafe of luxury, our quarrels with 

Creditor by tallies on feveral parl\a- 

mentary fecurities — — . 1.784,576 ; 

By half a year’s deficiency of theftpd 
of 100,000/. — — 50,000 

By cafli, pawns, mortgages, Sec. 266,6jo : 16 

" 2.101,187 : 12 

In Queen Ann's, war the Bank had got out of this flute 
*of infancy; but ftill it was fo far from being very 
ftrong, that the apprehenfion of an attempt to invade 
Scotland in 1708, produced a run upon it that might 
have ruined it, had not Lord Godolphin, the Duke of 
MurlWftrough, and other great men, offered confiderable 
films to fupport it; and had not alfo the Directors in- 
.creafed the intereft of their fcaled* bills from 3 to 6 per 
/cent, and made a call upon the proprietors of 20 per cent. 
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the Colonies, and the payments tine to fo¬ 
reigners from our funds. But the increafe 
of our jpaper circulation has concealed this 
change, and counteracted its effeCts j and 
.now ‘fo .abundantly are we fupplied from' 
this fgurce, that we find ourfelves able tar 
fiiftain a load of taxes, which at th« begin¬ 
ning of this century would have at.once 

overwhelmed us *.-Still, however, and 

though much better fupplied than ever with 
the means ofipaying taxes, we find that the 
hereditary and temporary e^cife produces 
near a quarter lefs than it.'did before the 
Revolution.—Others , may think as they 
pleafe ; but I cannot, fee. that this is fairly 
to be accounted for on any other fuppofition 
than that the common people, who chiefly 
pay this tax, arp diminilhed in number. 
->Mr. Eden, ats a farther objection to this 
evidence, chuffs to compare the prefent 
produce of thip tax, not with its average 
■produce for three yftars, but for fifteen years 

* This account has been gijren more at large in the 
Motional Olfervations on Civil Liberty, Part III. Seel. I. 
p. 113, &c. It is natural to infer from it, the ufeful- 
ne{- Of banks of circulation j and they arc, without 
doubt, attended with great temporary conveniencics; 
but they give a complexion rather florid than healthy ; 
Uhd, by fubje&ing a kingdom (as Dr. Davenant fpcaks) 
to apopkei'u diforders, may prove in the end the greateft 
of evils. 
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before the Revolution ; and from this com- 
parifon it appears that there is no «onfi- 
derable difference, the former average hav¬ 
ing been 554,000/. aqd the latter 520,000/. 
——But nothing can be juftly inferred from* 
fuch a comparifon.* The kingdom, in con- 
fequence of recovering tranquility after the, 
diilsadtions of the civil war, made a quick 
progrefs in all kinds of improvement. Be¬ 
tween the Rejloration and Revolution, an ad¬ 
dition of 70,000 was made* to the number 
of fmaller houles in the kingdom. Ten 
millions and a Jialf in bullion (an overflow¬ 
ing produced by fpreign'trade) was carried 
to the mint to be. coined, and the current 
fpecie increafed to eighteen millions and 

a half *. -Thefe, a^d feveral other 

par- 

* “ As to plate, it may be Cafe affirmed, that there 
“ was more wrought for ufe in from i>666 to - 

“ 1688, than had been fabricatedlfor 2C0 years before. 

“ —As to inhabitants, fuch as Ire veried in political 
,l arithmetic have f'ufficient grounds to believe that the 
** people of England were about 300,000 more in r688, 

“ than they were in 1665, notwithftanding the lafl»grcat 

“ plague.-As to the common people, there is no 

“ country in the world where the inferior rank of men 
“ were better clothed and fed, and more at their eafe..— 

“ —«As to buildings, during that time, not only many 

ftately edifices have been erected, but farm-houfes 
“ have been kept up; and befnles, from the bopks of 
“ hearth-moaey, and for other reafons, it appears, that 
“ of fmalle" -tu-t. 
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particulars of the fame kind, are,ilatcd by 
Dr. I,)avenant, in his difcourfes on the re¬ 
venue und trade of the kingdom, pubKlhed 

in 1.698''.-With refpedl to this tax in 

particular, he fhews that its produce, dur¬ 
ing this period, had bee.n always on the in- 
creafe*; partly in confequence of an ^ncreafe 
of people and of money j and partly in 
confequence of improvements in the me¬ 
thods of collecting it. When it was granted 
to Charles th,e^IId. as a compenfation for 
the profits of the court of wards and te¬ 
nures by knight-fervict, it \fas not undcr- 

“ been nbouf 70,000 new fVtuTidations laid, fee. &c." 
Davenant’s Works, Vol. I.*p. 370, #cr. In p. 374, See. 
this author computes that the flock ot the kingdom was 
more than half doubled between 1606 and 1688. “ Not 
“long ago, he fay{, (referring t6 King William’s 
“ war) w« mnfl had: been impotent for the war, but 
“ Khat it has been al the while and is flill fupported by 
“ a flock formerly gathered, and not yet exhaufted.”— 
How far he thougk* this flock dirniniflted by Queen 
Ann’s war, appears’ fioir^ the following words in a re¬ 
port he made in i^u to the commifftoners for dating 
the public accounts :—“ It is plain to all who are not 
“ refolved to fitut their eyes, “that we have nine mil- 
“ lions lefts hi coin than wc had in 1688.” Davenant’s 
Works, Vol. V. p. 451. This mull have foon crip¬ 
pled the kingdom, had it depended entirely on its coin ; 
but the Bank had then acquired feme ftrength,- and 
ttade alio, notwithftanding the war, was on the in- 
*vrea% 


flood 
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flood j ancl the people, being then not ha¬ 
bituated to taxes, paid it reluctantly^" At 
f/rft it was farmed, and a confiderable part 
loft by improper management. JSut for 
fome,years before the Revolution, the king¬ 
dom had been reconciled to it, anti the 
colle£tio*n of it had been brought under 
morfi ftriCi and regular management.—Dr. 
Davcnant thews, that this likcwife was the 
cafe with the tax upon hearths. When firft 
granted to King Charles the lid. it produced 
no more than ioo,®oo/. per emu. •, but it 
grew from time to time, J:i 11 at the Revolu¬ 
tion it came to yield n*et 240,000/. per arm.* 
—In fuch inftanceS, and, in general, in all 
cafes where an increafe pr decreafe takes 
place, it is evidently improper to areue from 
any averages for long terms. 

I have obferved in the ^preceding eilay, 
that there is reafon to believe, that even 
London was more populuusVit the Revolu¬ 
tion, than it is now. The number of houles 
in the bills of mortality, as pivea from the 
hearth-books by Sir William Petty in 1687 ; 
and in London, Middlcjcx , and IVejlmhijict as 
give« by Dr. Davcnant in 1690 ; compared 

’ See Dr. Daveiiatit’s Works, Vol. I. p. 209. 
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with the accounts now kept by the'furveyors 
of the houfe duties, gives a dire€t and pofi- 
tive proof of this *. And it is confirmed 
by a camparifon of the annual average of 
burials within the bills of mortality, for 
five yfiars before the Revolution, with the 
average for the fame number of years at pre¬ 
lent. See the Note, p. 5.-Mr. Edcrf has 

objected only to the laft of thefe arguments j 
and, in order to overthrow it, he compares 
the annual average of burials iat fifteen years 
before the Revolution (which-was 21,657), 
with the annual average fof feventeen years 
ending in 1778, which <vas 22,763.—Here 

* “ The number of houfes in London appears by the 
“ regifter to be 05,7i5 ; whercunto adding part, or 

10,53 1 :is the It'ij'.f number of double families that 

can be Vuppofed i London, the total of families will 
“ be 115,846.” Ejfays on Political Arithmetic by Sir 

\K' illTarn Petty, putj'ilhcd in 1687? p. 74.-“ By cer- 

“ tificate from thclf earth-office, 1 find the boafes within 
44 the hills of mortality to be 105,315/’ Ibid, p. 79.— 
This agrees with Dr. Dayenant, who from the fame 
hearth-office gives 111,215 as the number of houfes in 
Len.-kn, TVejhmnJler , ami Atiddfefex, on Lady-day, 1690.’ 

See hi? Works, Vol. I. p, 39.-Mr. Maitland tells 

u* c that he took, with incredible pains, the number of 
houfes in London in 1737, an< * f° un ^ them to be 95,968. 
He alfo then took an account of the omiffionsr in the 1 
burials, which he found to be 3,038, including the bu¬ 
rials in Marybonc ai.d Pancras parilhes. Sec his Hif- 
tory of London, Vol. II. p. 744. 


a re- 
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a remark jiufl made muft be repeated. This 
is one of the cafes in which averages for 
long terms prove nothing. London, after 

the fire in 1666, rofe from its ruins with 

• 

great improvements, and increafed verjrfaft g 
and, *a< the beginning of the period for 
which I\Ir. Eden’s average is taken, two of 
the principal parilhes in Weftminfter, namely, 
St. “James and St. Anne, were not included 
in the bills.—On the contrary, during the 
fecond period, London appears to have 
been decreafin^. For five years, at the be¬ 
ginning of it* or from 1762 to 1766, the 
annual average of burials’ was 25,084. For 
the five years ending in^«772, it was 22,950; 
and for five years, ending in 1778, it was 
20,835.—It is, therefore, only the average at 
the end of theft two period^, that furnilhes 
any evidence in the prefent ueftion". * 

It is again objected, tl!j at leaner as . and 
Marybonc, two of the mo populous pa¬ 
rishes in London, are not ^ncluded in the 
bills.—In anfwer to this, it is enough to 
Jay, that there were at the Revolution 
twelve * other parilhes omitted ; and that 

* tire fie 

* 'Jhcfe parilhes were St. John Wapping, added to 
the bills in 1698.—St. Mary le Strand, added in 1726. 
—‘St. George Hanover-Squarc, Chrift Church Spital- 
fields, St. George Ratclifte-Highway, and St. George 
the Martyr, added in 1739.—St. Ann. -r 
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thefe omiffions, together with thy omiffions 
of tl\e burials among Diffcnters, muff, pro- 
bably,Miave occafioned then much greater de¬ 
ficiencies in the bills than exifl new. In thefe 
''.twelve pari flies there were buried,in theyears. 
immediately fuccceding thofe in which they 
were taken into the bills, 5000 annually. In 
Pancras and Mary bone, the annual burials for 
ten years, ending in 1772, were 1041* Sec 
Treat ife on Rever/ronary Payments, p. 204, 3d 
Edit.—It is,, therefore, of little confequence 
in tire prefent enquiry, that thefe two pa¬ 
rities are out of the bills. Vhe increafe of 
buildings has, by* no means, been confined 
to them. It has extended itfelf to mod of the 
principal pariihes n ithiu the bills 7 and yet 
the number of burials is conilderably lower 
than it was wheA this increafe begun. The 
,increafe, therefore, has been merely an in¬ 
creafe of buildings, ariling from luxury -, and 
this'has been d^limflly exhibited to us in that 
part of Londuii* vvlych lies within the walls, 
where, though the number of houfes can¬ 
not be much lefs, the burials have funk gra¬ 
dually from 3 j 39 (the annual medium at the 
Revolution) to 1428, the annual medium 
for five years ending in 1779. 

1730. —Sr. George, Bloontfhury, and St. John, Weft- 
minifer, in 1730—Sf* John, Southwark, and St. Luke, 
Old-Street, in 1737.—St. Matthew, Bethnal-Green, 
in 17.) 6. 
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It has been farther obfervcd, that London 
is healthier now than it was. Sear fifth 
Letter to Lord Carliflc, p. 61. This pro- 
’bably may have had fcfme effect in dimjnifh- 
ing ting burials ; but it could not produce a 
diminution of any confequcncc, compared 
with that which has taken place. London 
is not now, in this refpedt, very different 
from what it was feventeen years ago and 
yet, even within this period, the burials 
have fallen near a fifth. The rate of-mor¬ 
tality, or the \*aluc of lives in London, (that 
is, its healthihdfs) is determined with pre- 
cilion, by tables of obfervation formed from 
the proportions of’the*numbers dying at ail 
ages. See Obfervations on ,lieverfionaty Pay¬ 
ments, Chap. III. Effay I\^—But thefe ta¬ 
bles, whether they are form'd from the bill;? 
as they are at prefent, or a they w’ere jijty 
years ago, will give the valu s offlives ncSfiy~ 
the fame ; but yet very different from the 
values of lives determined, m the fame me¬ 
thod, from regifters of mortality in final 1 
’towns, and country parilhes and villages. 
The truth feerns to be, that though London 
muff he healthier now, than it was when 
the inhabitants were more crowded together; 
yet the principal caufes which fhorten life 
in great towns, (namely, tine. irregular rnodc-s 
of living and the foulnefs rff "'V 
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ing continued much the fame, the law ac¬ 
cording to which life waftes, and thd values 
of lives in Londpn, have not fenfibly varied* 
It is jilfo objected, that the bills are very 
erroneous—but the obfervation juftjrpade, 
demooftrates that they are not erroneous in 
'the degree which is often fuppofed.' Were 
they fo, the values of lives deduced from 
them would be continually varying, which 
is not the cafe. They are, indeed, defeSlrve j 
but in confequence of a great deercafe of 
DiiTenters, they are lets fo than they ufed 
to be. 

The fluctuation of London from the Re¬ 
storation to the prefent time, may, in 
tome meafure, be collected from the follow¬ 
ing table: 

Annual medium pt burials for five 
years ending \in 1664, when, 

"Lefides other millions, I7 pa¬ 
ri flies, inclu^/ng Mary bone and 
Pancras, we/e omitted in the 
bills — — — 17,019 

Andual medium for 5 years end¬ 
ing at i689,,,. s i4pariflies omitted 22,742 
Annual medium for 5 years end¬ 
ing at 1698, or at the conclufion 
of King William’s war, 1 3 pa- 
rilhes omitted ' — — 20,487 

Annual 
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Annual medium for 5 years,ending 

in 1715—^22,177 
'* in 1725—26,512 

Three pariihes omitted in 1739-?*- 26,030,. 
Marybone and Pancras 

only omitted •— in 1748—23,884 

in 1760—*19,839 
in 1765 — 23,992 
in 1770—22,688 
in 1777—21,087 
in 1779 — 20,743 
I have 

* With this table, let the fallowing account of the 
quantity of coals imported>to Londcrii be compared. 

Chaldrons. 

Annua] medium for 3 years, ending in 1715 — 382,629 

i rv 1 7 2.5 — 460,138 
in 1739 — 469,786 
in 1748 *-476,902 
in 1760 — 500,343 
in .5*765 —584^56. 
in 1770 — 621,477 
in 1777—683,457 
Single year 1778 — 637,744 

It appears, from hence, that between 1760 and 1777, 
the confumption of coals in London increafcd fo fan, as 
at lail to exceed the confumption fifty years ago near 
one half, though the burials were then near 6 oocj, per 
ann. more than they have been lately. It is remarkable, 
that fins great increafe in the confumption of coals, hap¬ 
pened at the very period when from other evidence (the 
increafeof buildings, increafed produce of the taxes,&c.) 
it appears, that luxury became particularly prevalent in 

the 
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I have chofen to bring thefe particulars to 
view, \zca pfe they may help to illulWate 
fome of the preceding obfervatians. Werd 
<ve to judge from theTplendid lhew which 
the new buildings round London mak,e r we 
could not avoid believing, that there never 
was a time when it was fo populous. But 
fplendour and refinement have never’ fa¬ 
voured population. The Hate in which 
mankind increafe moll, is that in which 

< i • 

they 4 ead firnple lives, are moft on an. 
equality, and le.ill acquainted fvith artificial 
wants. Luxury in.Society renders it a rank 
foil, which favours the growth only of nox¬ 
ious plants and weeds.- 5 — In' p.29,1 have men¬ 
tioned this, among the other caufes, which 
have produced t/ic deftrudtion which has 

the nation.—The lati improvements in agriculture, the 
—of karrenlwaftcs, See. have been mentioned 
to prove that our population has increaled ; but this is, 
the fame kind of argument with the increafe of build¬ 
ings and of the conlumption of coals in London, for the 
increafe of London. 

It tiiay deferve to be further mentioned here, that the 
increafe of coaches has kept pace with the increafe of the 
confumption of coals in London ; for the annual medium 
ofpi’fc duty of 1!. per wheel on carriages, for two years 
fJpKiig 1750, was 56,091/.—In 1761, the fame medium 
was 62,513/.—In 1-768, it was increafed to 75,132/.— 
And in 1778, to 94,002/. 

5 


taken 
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Taken plaice among our people. But Mr. 
Eden Teems to think, that none of thefe 
can its have any great effect; and, If he is 
right, a country may be growing populous, 
in which they all operate to a degree fcarceV 
even* before known^in any country. It would, 
be to little purpofe to enter into a diicuiTiop 
of t this fubjedt. I will, therefore, only 
obferve, that due attention has never been 
given to one of the caufes I have mentioned; 
I mean, the very di ("proportionate fize of 
our capital. Towns in general, and great 
towns in parlieularj do more towards ob~ 
dr lifting the increale of mankind, than all 
plagues, famines, 'and wars ; and they 
have been generally larged; in the declining 
periods of dates. I have often thought, 
with pity and furprife, bf the zeal with 
which Sir William Petty, Ind after him Mr. 
Maitland, contended in eppofition tojfbme 
French writers for the (imenoriry of Lon- 

■*11 " 

don to Paris, or any other ijity in the w'orld. 
They did not conlidcr, that they were only 
maintaining that England had a greater evil 
in it than any other kingdom. 

In offering thefe remarks, 1 have no other 
intention, than to contribute the little in 
my power to inform the.nation of its tredfe 

date. 
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ftate. I think this, in the prefent, inftance, 
of particular importance j for if, indeed, 
there &as been fuch a progreffive deefeafe 
in the numbers of our people as the fadts 
vn whieh I hav.e inlifted feem to prove, 
the worft'internal evils are operating among 
us i aifd all poflible means ought to ( be em¬ 
ployed to remove them. 

I hope I ihall not do wrong, if, with 
views of the fame kind, I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to roei\tipn a fpw more particulars, 
in which my ideas of our fituation differ 
from Mr, Eden’s. " *' 

He is unwilling' to allow that we have 
any one mark of deday upon* us. The 
lofs of trade, and dminfhed refources, as well 
a§ a decreafe t of population, he enumerates 
.among the chim^as which h'aunt the joylefs 
imaginations of f nc Jpec^ttive men among us. 

t - 1 fhall thin i it ftrangeif, after perufing 

"theAforegoing remarks, any one can think 
this a cenfure jullly applicable to thofe who 
think our population has declined. That 
ou,r trade alfo has declined, can fcarcely be 
doubted, by thofe who will recoiled!, that 
we have loft the Mediterranean, the African , 
the' Spakifh, a Confidfrable part of the 
Irifh, and* above all, the North American 
.trade. 
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I mud Acid, that the Neccjoundhind fifhcry 
Jn particular (our great nurfery of O/tuncn, 
dud the very trade which vvc have endea- 
vijured to extend by .deltroying the AVro- , 
England lifhery) is fo much diminifhed, as to 
be in the way to total and irreparable .ruin. 

Mr. Eden’s chief argument for the prof-' 
perews Hate of our trade, is taken from the 
prod udi vends of the Cufloms for tire lad 
year. The truth is, that the annual pay¬ 
ments into the Exchequer from the.Cul- 


toms, which,, for live years before 177ft 
were 2. <j21,7d»S/. had fallen in 1776 to 
2.460,402/. in 177740 2.199,105/. and in 
177S to 2.171,45 /•; but that, in 1779, they 
had rilen to 2.502.277/. The caufev- of the 
advance in the lad year were,'the addition 
of 5 prr cent, to all the cud urns, a,new tax 
upon wines in 177S, an extraordinary im¬ 
portation of Poitugal win's iit* 1779,—Siwl 
particularly, the captures o"' our privateers, 
and the importation front the'northern coun¬ 
tries of naval (lores, which, when imported 
v .roiVt, the colonies* lejjincd the revenue® by 
bounties, but now incrcaj'c it by the payment 
of high duties. The lad of thefe caides, 
jthoi^gh it helps the revenue, has plainly the 
mod pernicious operation ; and, in general, 
it may be oblerved, that the cufloms being 
drawn from our importations, their moft 
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flonriihing f late is confident with a Rate of 
public affairs the moft threatening.—»-Durina 
the. lali peace, the annual produce of tjne' 
cuftoms increafed npar half a million But 
> tins Incfcaie has been the effect of a im?l! 
unfavourable, chancre in the hate ‘ of our 

« O 

trade 5 a change, which, fince irhe com¬ 
mencement of our difputcs with the .colo¬ 
nies, has been growing every year more 
and more conlpicuous and alarming. To 
fpeak more pkiinly ;'while luxury has been 
keeping up our importations, and incrcafing 
the revenue, our exportations have been 
decrealing to inch a degree, as to make 
our trade an evil, vyhich luprlics artificial 
wants, and levels vice and extravagance at 
the expence- of file treafure and firength of 
the kingdom. !A pioper attention to the 
'following tablp will lllufirate and prove 
rliv li- affertionsj 

Annual ru t rage of r fn j>c,rts. fwports. Exccfs. 

m 1 738 and —10.8^2,4 30— 3.258,264 

1747 ;iik! *74^— s.(o.e,p...- --I 19:96,741 —4.270,1 >4 

1: 56 and 1757 — i'.fK 7,460—12.977,962 — 4.370,5c.- 
17^1 and 17O2 — 9. -•.(.•7,069 — 1 5.7 50,000—6 : (-4 5, etc 
1770 and 1771 — 12.519,466 — 15.713,899 — 3.194,434 
1774 and 1775—13.4 12/.3c —15.559,350 — 2.147,3 2r 
' 1776-—1 I. O'/s 754 —13.729,731 — 2.031,977 

i /77 —11-841,577 —12.653,363 — o#Si 1,786 

Of the imports and exports in 1778 andl\ 
1779, 1 know no more than what Mr. Eden 
has told the public, «* that in January lafl 
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the accounts of them were not adju/led ; 
Dut* that there was good reafon to believe 
hat their average might be fafely clli- 
nated by the account for 1777. ' ’ Fifth; 
Ifetter’ to Lord Carlisle, p. 25. 

There;ire feveral melancholy truths which 
muft force thcmfclves on the reflection of 

m 

thole, who will compare the latter part of 
this table with the former part ; but my 
prefent views allow r/ie only -to point out 
the demonflration it affords of the deplor¬ 
able efl'cdts of this war. It appears, that 
both our exportations and’importations have 
been diminiihed; Jjut^the former fo much 
more than the latter, as to produce a cer¬ 
tainty that we are now carrying on a losing 
trade. It is univerfally known, that the 
Cuflom-I loufe entries give the importations’ 
hji, and the exportations gr.-w/er, ihvx 
they are. The Angle article of fmuggled 
!ea (amounting, according \o the eflimate 
mentioned by Mr. Eden *, to a million per 
) when added to the imports, will 
raile them ahovtf the exports. How great 
then would their excels be, were all otlier 
Smuggled articles added ?—Nothing can be 
■more pernicious, than ilich a flate of trade 
to a kingdom which has Inch a del it to fup- 
port as we have, and a tribute of about a 
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million and a half per annum to pay to fo¬ 
reigners.—What renders this a confiderutioi 
yet more mortifying is, that it appears fro/j 
• ^he peekeding table, 'that during the wars 
which be'gun in 1740 and 1755, our, .trade 
went On uniformly increafing ; and that at 
’the end of the lad war in particular, it was 
rifen to its highefl pitch, and mull: have 
brought in a very large favourable balance, 
which contributed to replace the treafurc 
carried out, kept money at a moderate in¬ 
tercity and enabled government to profecute 
the war with vigour, and to finilh it with 
dignity and honour. ’The reverie, in every 
rcfpedf, is true of th’e prefent war. It ap¬ 
pears, that the ftrft approaches of it have 
operated on our trade like the grafp of 
death ; and that now, inlfead of bringing 
in, as our trade ufed to do, a coolant lup- 
ply"uf treafurc , f in return for our manufac¬ 
tures, it is ccpitiiyially carrying out our 
trealure, and uniting with the demands of 
foreigners from our funds, and the expencc 
of armies in diflant countries, in draining 
and impoverilhing us *. 


t 

* Mr. Eijcii, in his Fifth Letter to Lord Carlifle, p. 24.. 
has acknowledged, that oar export trade has fu fit-red aV 
great diminution ; and lie items to think this an efiedt 
which could riot hut ai.fe fiorn the prefent war. But 
why, m our two torn;-, r v.ais, did juft the contrary et- 
fcU take place ? 
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. It wilPbe afked, how it comes to pafs, 
that, a'Hate of affairs fo detrimental,' is not 
more felt in a diminution of the revenue; 
ih an unfavourable xrourfe of foreign ex-, 
.changes ; and in a fcarcity of ca£b, attended 
with difficulties in railing money by pub¬ 
lic loans.-The anfwer to this enquiry 

is Obvious. Diftrefs has not yet forced us 
to any great retrenchment of luxury; and 
the exertions of the war, the profits of 
contrails, and the iuccefs of our cruilers, 
have enriched many individuals, and occa- 
fioned an extraordinary.expenditure, which 
has kept up the revenue. Remittances of 
balances due to OUr merchants withdrawing 
from trade ; the tale of French fugars, and 
other prize goods abroad ; and the fubferip- 
tions of foreigners to our loans, .have pre¬ 
vented the courfe of exchange from be¬ 
coming unfavourable. The ’high ii/tereft 
given by government^ for’money, draws all 
that can be collected of it from trade, and 
hand and private fecurities. But above all; 
oc.r paper credit fupplying us with the hi oft * • 

* In the courfe of the year, ftom Lady-day 17S0 to 
Lady-day 1781, twfntv-fivc millions 'And a. 
lWLV, confifting of the .loan, the taxes, the lottery, 
and the vote of credit, will be paid into the Exchequer. 
This, though a fum which, it coin, could be conveyed 
to the Exchequer only in caits, will be taken thither in . 
pocket-books. 
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convenient kind of money, we can fpare our 
coin, which is now become an incumbrance, 
generally avoided, and of ufe only to make 4 * 
up odd jfums, and to carry on fmall traffic. : 

But to proceed to lome obfervations of 
a different nature. 

The kill war was attended with an ex¬ 
pence which far outwent the experience of 
all former wars; but it produced an in- 
creafe of commcfce and of territory, which 
railed the kingdom to a Atuation of dig¬ 
nity and eminence which aftoni'fhed Europe. 
The effedt of the prefent war on the dig¬ 
nity of the kingdom, arid the extent of its 
territories, I leave to the forrowful reflexion 
of the reader. My prefent purpofe is only 
to contrail:, in a few particulars, the expence 
of*it with* the expence of the laft war. 

At the end of 1762 (the laft and moil 
expenfive year of the laft war) the navy- 
debt, including,, tranfport fervice, was 
5.929,124/. and the increafe of it within 
the year, 2.1 57,148/.—At the end of 177^,' 
the navy-debt was h.357,877. The in¬ 
creafe of it within the year was 3.178,877 ; 
and its increafe in the prefent year will be 
near four millions and-a half*. 


* Sec Note A at the end. 


In 
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In 1762 the extraordinaries of the army 
amounted to 3.080,000/. — In 177,9, they 
^mounted to 3.418,000/. ' 4; 

In 1762, the pul\lic borrowed twelve, 
/Millions at an interefl of lour and Va 
half per cent. *f-.— In the prefept yeaf 
(1780}* the public has borrowed twelve 
mw.lions, but at an intcrell of six per 
cent. 

The whole expcncc, ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary, of 1762, WtlS TwPn’TV M II. LIONS 
AND A H A I, !• + .— -The whole eXpCDCC of 

• Xhcfe extraordinarily, from Chriflmas i7 6 r, to 
Feb. iq, 1763, that i.,, tor a yin: and 55 dins, were 
•{.540,005/. includin'-.* tin- vote of ci..dit. ifcdiuft 
400,000/. for 55 days, and the remainder, or of>< -,,;c,o/. 
will be the txtr.iordinarits foi'*i;6/, Let 1 ’ublif Ac¬ 
counts of Services' and Grants, by Si: Cn.uti iis\V Hi r- 
VetlTH, {I. 6b'. • , 

A million was tuanted in 176? (and alfb in the pie- 
otxltng year) towards pavim; for btcad,* foracc, 5 •.*. for 
the combined army under Pi inch Fi-ti: in and. Hut 
this, it 1 am not mifhiken,, waa^a erant or allowance 
for a fervicc to be jieifoimed m the yt u>‘ in winch th;: 
.jyaul was made and pro'. ided lor in the lupphe, of that 
ieXr. It Cannot, therefore, b< te'vboned ar e.\ti\jyr.iini/>y, 
which is an t xcetdiin* of giants f'os fpeeihe fervices ; or 
.1 dt bt coiitiacf .il vvitii* ut the content of pailiameiu, and 
piovided for in the fuj plies of fume fubleijuent yettr. 

^ Sec Note* R. 

f See Note C. In theft- Aims is included the defi¬ 
ciencies of the new taxes, and o‘, the land and malt-tax, 
which, in 1762, amounted to 393,567/. ; but in 17S0 
to neai a million. 
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this year will be twenty-four millions 

AND A HALF. 

The'unfunded debt at the end of the lap. 
war was fifteen , millions and 
half The unfunded debt at Chriftmfs 
•next will be Twenty-t.wo million’s 4 and 
.a half. 

The laft war increafed the national debt 
near seventy-one millions and a 
Half T-—The prefent war has already 
made a further addition to it of sixty- 
five millions j and at Chriftmas next 
will make it up nearly to a hundred and 
ninety-seven millions. 

It Ihould be remeqibeired, that this war 
is but beginning ; that it will probably laft 
for years , as Mr. Eden intimates and that 
the more years it continues, the greater the 
tfxpence of every year will become. To what 
thesis the pxpence of it likely to grow 
and now long 1 shall we be able to 
bear it ? Thife vefy dark profpedf will be 
rendered darker, if we conlidcr how much 
we were loaded before the war begun, rhd 
that we are entering into it with almoft all 
the burdens of former wars upon us. 

* See Note D. * 

f See iSSilitional Obfervations on Civil Liberty, 
Part III. §cct. II. p/147. See alfo Note E. 
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It is often faid, that the great men in op- 
^pofitlon want to force themielvcs into power. 
Hut it is fcarcely poflible they lhould he fa 
ff’iolifh.—Involved in a moil expenfrve anti 
'hazardous contefl wjth two of the firft powers- 
in Rurope —furrounding nations hojlile to us. 
in a degree which leaves us not a friend, 
or even a wc/l-ic'ijher * among them — a 
confiderable part of our ftrength torn from 
us, and converted againll uSr->our rcfources 
mortgaged beyond the hope or poflibility of 
redemption—-a debating and waflcful luxury 
destroying public virtue; and producing a 
tiiflipation and venality in private life, and 
an extravagance in the expenditure of 
public money, which were j- never equalled 
— and, at the fame time, a monf.rous debt 
prefling us, and inereafing rapidly, with¬ 
out any other fupport than a frail cre¬ 
dit, which the firil difailtr or panic may 

* cc I'he mother country now itfes to offenfive war 
“ againft all tlx-fc combined powers; nor only without 
~ • ally, but aim oft .without a weli-ivifi-er, froir^ the 
“ extraordinary jenloufy her grentnel’s had infpired.” 
See An Account of fotne Par:.,cubits relative to the 
the meeting at York, on 'I'hurfdny the 30th of Dec. 177*1. 
By Leonaid Smelt, Efq; 

•yaSee a Hr.king representation of this extravagance in 
a pamphlet lately publiflied, and entitled. Facts addioSled 
to Landholders, ftockholders, merchants, farmers, ma¬ 
nufacturers, &c. 
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break.-In such c• R cum st axcf,s, 

wonderful mull be that ambition which ' 
can render the management of our allaifs 
an objedfc of contention.—No enemy of ot'r 
nrefent uiintiters can willi them a greater 

1 v ^ 

"punidaricnt, than their Ant'nuance in power 

•to conduit the war a few years, mule prove. 

-—Mr. Eden, indeed, thinks they may fuc- 
ceed, and are lliil able to extricate us. At 
a juncture of unparalleled embauailment 
and danger, he' has undertaker, to give us 
comfort. lie exhorts ys, taking things as 
tire authors of our diitrelhxs have made 
them, to profecutc tlje war with vigour, 
aiTuring us that we have not upon us 

any iymptoms of decay which Ihould dii - 
courage us ; that we can bear much more, 
and have lliil fulficient relources left • . 

—-Entertaining other apprehensions, I 

have taken another eourfe.' The difference 


* In enumerating^ thcfa-rcfources, it is a little ftngti- 
lar, that Mi. Kdcn fhouhl ptopol'e one (mortgaging the 
peace revenue) to which vve car.aot have u:coni;t' , 
without the thfiolutiou ot all government - T and, at*thc 
lame time, ex profs himfelf doubtfully about another (ahn- 
I i Hi in lt njt/iji plants and petitions, &e.) to which the 
jr"iic».'ul expectation of the kingdom is directed ; a re- 
fouree with which our enemies are making war ag,iinft 
u , in a manner tnat threatens us more than all their ar¬ 
mies and navies; a ro'ource which, while it bore a pail 
of the t.xpenec of the war, would help to fccurc our 
ltber tie'-, and to tfjia e the ponttitution. 
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between*us is great; but there is one cir- 
cunjffance attending it, which, if I have been 
milled, will give me fome comfort.—My 
“eprefentations will not be much regarded* 
or if they fhould, they can do harm only by 
putting the natiod too much on its. guard*, 
and leading it to mcafurcs for recovering 
per.ce, and prcfcrving its evidence, which 
the necciiity of its atfhiri docs ;,■>/ require. 
—On the contrary, Mr. Eden’s weight in 
the hate and his abilities, ‘command, atten¬ 
tion 3 and the couplel he gives will hi fol¬ 
lowed. Should it, therefore, happen that 
he is wrong, and tfpit our lituation is peril¬ 
ous in the degree I have reprefented, he has 
been urging us towards a precipice, and the 
conlequcnces.niay prove fatal.—In this re- 
fpect, we are like two perfons who oblerve a 
friend heavily burdened plunging into a deep 
water, one of whom, believing that he 
is not in a condition to combat danger, 
calls upon him to conn! bad; ; and the 
.other, believing the contrary, udvifes him 
to go on. If h'e takes the lormer advice, 
he will, at word, be only over-cautious. 
But ii he takes the latter advice, and fhould 

i0 

find himfelf deceived, he will lofe his life. 

After all. Did I apprehend that we were 
in a lituation which admitted of no retreat, 
I fhould, however I might lament the 
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mifconducl which has brought us to it, 
think rnyfclf bound to be lilent. But our 
circumftances are not, I hope, i'o defpcratc. 
A retreat is, probably. Hill practicable by 
the fame meafurc which would certainly have 
laved us net long ago—b *] withdrawing front 
that country where all our troubles have 
originated ; and yielding to the colonies that 
blcuing, which we are employing our armies 
to jorce from them, but which every coun¬ 
try values above all bledings, and the lot's 
of which we curfclves are nou’ deprecating 
as the greateft calamity that can he the con- 
lequencc of our prefen,t difficulties. 


A C C O'U N T S referred to in the pre¬ 
ceding A p r e n ,o l x. 

(■\) C;L;; ! ..n:;n of the Incrcafk of the Netty Dell in i”8o 
a .:/ . t 1-J 1 1 jl-ait: rluiw.i at the end f the year. 

jjtp It O M •n.'couni! I.ii ! before tbc Houfe of Conmior.s, 
JL * epp aru, that on the :pth of Kept, 1779, the navy- 
debt v.'.'.'i .',4! c/. ; and on the 3 1 (1 of December fol¬ 
low:''.-, K. j; -r 7 7 7 l- ft increafed, then fore, in three 

month*, i-■ i)5/. ; or at the rate of 4.381,84.8/. in a 
year. F.om this increaf , deduct a million and a half' oi- 
tlered t;> be paid oil', and included in the grants for this 
year. i ' be rci.i.iindef’ (or 2.881,848 /.) added to 
8.3 7,077/. will "ivc 11.239,725/. the amount of the 
navy-dun a. Clnillmas neat j fuppoung it to increale 
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this year as it did in the laft quarter of the laft year. But 
the probability is, that it will incrcafe fatter; becaufe laft 
year there were only 70,000 teamen voted for the navy ; 
Whereas this year there are 85,000 voted. It may deferve 
to be farther gienlioned, that in 1778 the navj-debt 
lA'rcafed 2.175,427/.; and in 1779, 3.17^,877 4 As, 
^therefdre, an addition o( 15,000 feamcn and marines has 
been ordejed this year, it tnuft be moderate to re'ekon the 
incrcafe cf the year at the fum here ftated. 

• 

( 11 ) Calculation of the different Rates of Inter cf at which 
Government burrowed Twelve Millions in 1762 and 1780. 


T11 1762 the public gave for twelve millions in 

money, , 

i ii't. Twelve millions three percent, flock f. 
worth, reckoning intereft at 4' per cent, or 
the 3 pet cents at 60 ). . — — 8.000,000 

a. A lhort annuity of ljo,coc/. for 19 
years, worth, at the fame rate of intereft, 
vi"' vears pure hale —, — 1.512,000 

3 A long annuity.for 98 years of 120,00c/. 
worth, at the lame late of intereft, 21, 1 ' s> 
years purchafe — — 2.628,000 


■). Commencement of intereft before the 
completion of payment, and difeount 
(amounting to 46,539/.) fpr progapt pay¬ 
ment — — — 


•toe,COO 


. 12.3^0,000 

N. B. This loan was fettled in Dec. 1761, and the 
inn reft upon it began from Jan. 5th following. The 
value of this ftock and the premium* annexed, at?5 per 
. ■>.£ is 11.219,000/. or 6! pc r cent, hfs than the money 
paid for them. 


In 
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In 17S0 the public has given for twelve mii.uoks 
in money, 

1. Twelve millions 4 per cent, flock, worth, 

reckoning intcreft at 6 per rent. — 8.C0C,cviO ' 

2. A long annuity for So years of 217,500/. 
worth,’ reckoning intcreft at 6 per u it. 

' 16' years’ purchale, or — — 3-588,75'-' 

See Stn.pt’e. Tables, or Tabic II. at the end 
of the Treat:/: on Reverjionetry Payment!. ' 

3. Commencement of mu reft before pay¬ 
ment, difeounts for prompt payment, and 

profits of a lottery — — 450,00-* 

Total — 12.038,750 

N. B. This loan’ was fettled in March 17S0, but the 
intcreft upon it began from Jan. 51!). preceding. The 
value of this flock, and the premiums annexed, is, at 
5 per cent. 14.313,000/. or 19' per cent, more than the 
money paid, beftdes a larger,profit at redemption. 

(C) Ccmparifon of the whole Fxpertce of 1762, v.nth tie 
whole •Extunee cf 1780. 

Supplies in 1762, including 1.500.000/. old 
• exchequer bills, vote of credit for 1761, 
and the new vote for 1762.—See Public 
Accounts of Services and Grants, by Sir 
Charles Whitwoith — —- 18,625,046 

Add the increafe of nafy-debt within the 

year, beyond the debt difeharged * 322,124 

Add the value of the premium given to the 

'"‘•ders of twelve millions. See lafl note 4.140,000 

'23.087,109 

Deduct old Exchequer bills renewed, and 

thb vote of credit for 1761 — 2.500,000 

Remains the ex pence of thp year — 20.587,-109 

> Navy-debt on the 7 i'll of Dec. 1762 — 5.921;,124 

Ditto, Dec. 1761 — t .b - 7,0 -' 1 

, Difference — £.0.322,121 

Supplies 
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Supplies in 1786, exclufivc of the vote of 

credit for 1779 — — 19,678,25a 

Add vntc'of credit for 1780 — 1.000,000 

' Add the increafe of navy-debt beyond 
1.500,000/. included in the fupplies. See 
■ note ( A) _ — — — V«8i,8 4 Sf 

dil tlx:,,’value (at 5 per cent.) of the pretniunf 
given to the lenders of twelve millions. 

See not<? (If) — — 4.263,00a 

. 27.823,098 

Deduct Exchequer bills renewed — 3.400,000 

Remains c.vpencc of the year, exclufivc of the 

interdt of the public debts — 24.423,098 

(D ) Ccmpai ifon of % the Unfunded Debt at the end of the laji 
fear, with the l funded Debt at the end of the prefent year $ 
/npi'i/Mj; the war not to be continued beyond it. 

Nuvv-debt at Chriftmas.iySo. Sccnotc(A) 11.239,725 
Exchequer bills — — 3.400,000 

Kxtraor Jiiurics of the army, reclamed not to 

exceed thofe in 1.779 — — 3.418,000 

(.'•.uaordinaries of the ordnance, reckoned 
Iikewifc not to exceed thofe in 1779 591,00b 

Anticipation of the iipking fund — 500,000 

Calling home troops j, and many expences 
which cannot immediately ccafe with the 
operations of war —* — 3.500,000 

Total of unfunded debt at Chriftmas next 22.048,725 

Unfunded debt at the epd ot th? laft war 15.63^,793 

See Additional Obfervations on Civil Liberty, p. 

* This was the amount of thefe fupplies, as they were ftated 
lately by Lord North in opening the budget. 

)- This is the fum which was borrowed in 1763 for dif- 
chatjing thefe expences ; and it is included in the unfunded 
debt at the end of the lalt war, as here Hated. The prelimi¬ 
naries of the laft peace were figned a» Paris, Nov. 3, 1762_ 

The navy in 1763 con fitted of 14,000 failors more; and the 
army in Britifh pay (for near a third of the year) of 82,000 
men, more than the ordinary peace cltabliihmer.t. 
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(E) Calculation of the amount of the National Del t, fuppof.ng 
the umr not to be continued beyond the prefent yeaf. 

Amount of the national debt in 1775, cxclu- 
five of. the unfunded debt.—See Additional 
‘ Obibrvaticns on Civil Liberty, Part III. 

' Sect. JI. — — — 132.343,051 

Added in 1776, 1777, 5778 and 1779 — 26,487,500 

Sec Fa£tsaddreffed to the Landholders, &c. 

Chap. II. 

Four per cent, flock, created in 1780 * — 12,000,000 

Long annuity 1780 of 217,500/. for 80 years, 
which, though 1 fold to the fubferibers to 
the loan in 1780, at 16' years purchafe, is 
worth, when money is at 5 'percent. 1 9.’. 
years purchafe , •— ’— 4.263,000 

Unfunded debt. Sec laft Note — 22.657,725 

197.751,276 


• For this flock only eight million were received (See note B) 5 
byt the public is bound to return for it twelve millions. Such 
are our methods of borrowing. 
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General Introductjpn: 


T HE*firft of the followir*g»-tradts was pub- 
.lifbed in the beginning of the year '17 76 5 
and the fecond in the beginning of laft year. 
They are now offered to the public in one volume, 
with corredtions and additions. » AfT"the calcu¬ 
lations, in the appendix to the fir ft tradt, have "been 
transferred to the fecond and fourth ledtions, in the 
third jsart of »the fecond tradf! 

The fe&ion on Public Loans, in the fecond 
tradt, has been revifed with care; and a fupple- 
meut to itj containing additional .propofals and 
lome neccffary explanations, has been given at the 

end of the whole.-This is a fubjedt to which 

I have applied (perhaps too unprofijably) much 
of my attention. I have now done with it 5 and 
the whole is referred to the catjrfld examination 
of thofe who may be better informed, hoping 
for their indulgence fhould they find that, in any 
inftance, I have been miftaken. I have not mesjfff; 
in any thing I have fatd on this fubjedt, to cenfure 
any perfbns. That accumulation of artificial d£bt 
whitfh I have pointed our, and by which the dan¬ 
ger of the kingdom from its .growing burdens 
A has 
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has been fo needlefsly increafcd, has, !i doubt not, 
been the effeCt of inattention in our rriirvfters 
and the fcheme, by which the loan of laft year 
has bran piocured, gives reafon to ^ope that bet¬ 
ter' plans of borrowing will be adopted for th 4 
future. 

The principal defxgn of the firft part of the 
l'econd trail was (as I have obferved in the in¬ 
troduction to it) to remove the mifapprehenfions 
of my fentirherits on Civil. Liberty and Go¬ 
vernment into which fome had fallen. It gives 
me concern to find that it has not anfwered that 
end in the degree I wi fried. I am ftill charged 
with maintaining opinions yvhich tend to fubvert 
all civil authority. I paid little regard to this 
charge, while it wds confined ro the advocates for 
the principles which have produced the prefent 
* war •, but as it feems lately to have been given 
the public from the authority of a writer of the 
firft character, ( a) it is impofiible I friould not be 
imprefled by ft., and I find myfelf under a ne- 
cefiity of taking farther notice of it. 

,There are two accounts, direCtly oppofite to 
one another, which have been given of the ori¬ 
gin of civil government. One of them is, thar 
“ civil government is an expedient contrived by 

ip. 

(a) See Mr. Burke’t Letter to the Sheriffs of Brifial. 
1P»£* S3. 54- 

4 “ humai 
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*' human prudence for gaining fecuriry again ft 
** oppreffion; and that, confequentlyj the power 
of civil governors is a delegation or truft from 
“ the peonlb for accotnjslifhing this end?”* 

TJif otlrer account is, that “ civil government, 
is an # ordinance of the Peki n by which the 
body of mankind are given up to the will of a 
“ few j -and, confequently, that it is a truft from 
“ the Deity, in the exercife of which civil go* 
“ vernors are accountable only^to^iim.” 

The queftion “ which of thefe accounts we ought 
“ to receive,” Is important in the higheft degree. 
There is no qutftion which more deeply affedls 
theyhappinefs and dignity of man as a ciri* 

zen of this world.—-Jf the former account is 

right, the people (that is, % the body of inde* 
pendent agents), in every community are their 
own legiflators. All civil authority is. properly 
their authority. Civil governors are only public 
fervants ; and their power, being delegated, is by 
its nature limited. -On the contrary. If the lat¬ 

ter account is right, the people have nothing to 
do with their own government. They are placed 
by their maker in the fituation of cattle oaSLsie- 
eftate, which the owner has a right to difpofe of 
as he pleafes. Civil Governors are a body of 
tnajlers and their power is a commifiion from 
Heaven held by divine right, and unbounded in 
its extent. 

A a 


i have 
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I have efpoufed, with feme zeal, the firft of 
thefe accounts •, and in the following trails* en¬ 
deavoured to explain and defend it. And this 
"'is all I ‘have done td give counter^nee to the 
.charge I hive mentioned.——Even ft\e ma,(lerly 
writer who, afti-r a croud of writers infinitely h<i 
inferiors, feems to have taken up this accufatidh 
againft me, often expreffes himfelf as if he ’had 
adopted the fame idea of government (a). Such 
indeed is my^opinion of his good fenfe, and fuch 
has been the zeal which he has difeovered for 
the rights of mankind, that I think it fcarcely 
poffible his ideas and mine On this fubjeft 
fhould be very different. His language, how¬ 
ever, fometimes puzzles me*; and, particularly, 
when he intimates tjiat government is an inftitu- 
tion of divine authority ; (£) when he fcouts all 
flifeuffionfl of the nature of civil liberty, the foun¬ 
dation of civil rights, and the principles of free 
government ■/ and when he allerts the competence 
of our legiflatu^e to revive the Higb-Commijfton 
Court and Star-Chamber, and its boundless 

autho- 

* 

"T?.) “ To follow, not to force the public inclination ; to 
” give a direction, a form, a technical drefs and a fpecific 
r ‘ faction to the general fenfe of the community, is the 
*“true end of legiflature. When it goes beyond this, its 
“• authority will be precarious, let its rights be whatthey 
-'••‘'wfel.” Letter to the Sheriffs of Briftol, p. 49. 

(/;) Ibid. p. 55. Thoughts on the caufes of the prefent 
difeontents, p. 67. ,f Government certainly, is an institution 

©f» 
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authority n6£ only over the people, of Britain, 
but ovtjr diftant communities who have no voice 


in it. 


Bpt 


of divine j^Tthority ; though its forms and pcrfons wh« 
^admiitiflcr it, all originate from the people.” It is probable* 
ll»t Mr. epurie means only that ggj^sarfflcnt is a divine in- 
ftitution, in the fame fenfe in which any other expedient of 
human prudence for gaining protection again it injury, may 
be called a Divine inftitution. All that we owe immediately 
to our own forefight and induitry, muft ultimately be aferibed 
to God the giver of all ou» powers? tfcrtT"":hc caufe of all 
cauie;. Jt is in this fenfe that St. Paul in Rom. xii*. i, 2. 
cal’s civil mngtftracy the ordinance of Goil, and fays that there 
is r■> fms.tr hut of (ltd. If any oqe wants to be convinced of 
this, lie fhould read the excellent bifliop HoAiur’s Sermon 
entitled /he Meafures of jfubmiffieu to the ei-vil Magi‘Irate, and 
the defences of it. 

It is further probable, that when Mr. 13 «rke afferts the 
omnipotence of Parliaments, or their competence to eilabiilh any 
oppreflions (Letter, p. 46, 49) he means meiy power ab~ 
drafted from right, or tile fame Ibrt of ptrwcr and competence 
that trullees have to betray their truif, or t^iat armed ruffians 
have to rob and murder. Nor fhoukl I doubt whether this 
is his meaning, were it not fey the ^aflage 1 have quoted 
from him in the laft page, the latter part of which feems to 
imply, that a legiflature may contradict its end, and yet re¬ 
tain its rights .—— Some’of the jidleft remarks on this dibjefl 
may be found in the Earl of Am ngoon’s thoughts* on 
Mr. Burke’s letter, a pamphlet which {on account of the ex¬ 
cellent public principles it maintains, and the fpirit of 
.well aj the rank of the writer) mull 
to the true intcrelts of t his . country 

particular pleafure, 

A 3 
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give to every friend 
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But whatever may be Mr. BuRKfc’s Sentiments 
on this fubjeft, he cannot poflibly think .of the 

lit p. 46, Mr. Burke fays, that “ if there is one man iti 
worljj more zealous thaij'another for thy fupremacy of 
V pariiament v and the rights of this imperial^crown, it is. 
■“ himfelf j though many may beemore knowing in’ the cx^ 
“ tent and the fbh-'iajjon of thefe rights.” »He adwL 
that ** he has conftantly declined fuch difquifitions,' not 
" being qualified for the chair of a profeflor in metaphysics, 
“ and not chufing to put the folid interefts of the kingdom 

“ on fpecularive grounds.”- The lefs knowledge, the 

more zeal, is a iriaiKm 'which experience has dreadfully veri¬ 
fied in religion. But he that, in the prefont cafe, fhould apply 
this maxim to Mr. Burke, would, whatever he may fay of him¬ 
felf, greatly injure him. Though he chufes to decry enquiries 
into the nature of liberty, there, are, I am perfuadei). few 
in the world whofe real for it, is more united to extenfive 

knowledge and an exulted underftanding-He calls it, 

j>. 55. “ the vital fpring »'nd energy of a Hate, and a bleffing 
“ of the firft order.” He cannot, therefore, think that too 
much pains.may be taken to ukdbrstand it. He muft 
know, that nothing but ufurpation and error can fuffer by 
enquiry and difeyffion. » 

Mr. Wii-kes, in an excellent fpeech which he lately made 
in moving for the re$~al of ,the declaratory law, obferved, 
that this law was a ccmpromife to which the great men, under 
whofe adminiftration it was paflbd, were forced in order to 
o btain the repeal of the Stump-ail, ' I think fo highly of that 
adminiftration and of the fervice it did the public, that I 
have little doubt of the truth of this obfervation. But, at 
tiie fame time, I cannot help wifhing Mr. Burke had given no 
reafon for doubt by defending the^^gj^^ 


•^rinciL le whi ch, unqueftionably, he and his friends would 
erhav^aSled upon ; brtwhich others have fince a fled Upon, 
Vifh a violence which has brought us to the brink of ruin, 

former 
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former accoum of government that “ it is a 
“ fpeculation which deftroys all authority.”—Both 
.accounts eftablifh an authority. The difference 
is, that one derives it from the people , and mak^g 
it? a limited Authority ■„ and the other derives it’ 
ffeavm ; and makes it unlimited,’ 2 — I have, 
repeatedly declared my adijjixjtwon of fuch a 
conftitution of government as our own would be, 
were the .Houfe of Commons a fair reprefenta- 
tion of the kingdom, and under no undue influ¬ 
ence.-The fum of all I have gtwant to main¬ 

tain is, “ that LEGITIMATE GOVERNMENT, as 
“ oppofed to oppression and tvrannv, con- 
" fills in the dominion of equal laws made with 
“ common confent, or*of men over themfelves ; 
“ and not in the dominion of communities over 
“ communities, or of any men oyer other men.” 

Introduction to the fecond TraCt, p. 9.--How 

then can it be pretended, that 1 have *aimed at 
ckftroying all authority ? Does our own confti¬ 
tution deftroy all authority ? Is the* authority of 
equal laws made with cotiynon^nfcnt no autho¬ 
rity ? Mud there be no government in a ilate 
that governs itfelf ? „Or, muft an inftitution, con¬ 
trived by the united counfcls of the memb«Y 
a community, for reftraining licentioufnefs and 
gaining fecurity againft injury and violenca, en¬ 
courage licentioufnefs, aud give to every one a 
power to commit what outrages he pleafcs*?*- 

A 4 


The 
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The Archbilhop of York, (in a ferman preached 
before the fociety for propagating the gofptl in 
foreign parts, Feb. i r, 1777,) ^ as ta ' iCn notice df 
lome loofe opinions, as he calls them^ which have 
Jbeen lately' current on civil liberty fume who'-l 
mean deliaqueiK a;. pav ing given accounts $f it “ 1^/ 
which every man's humour is made tq be the 
“ rule of his obedience, all the bad paffions‘‘are 
“ let loole, and thole dear interefts abandoned 
“ to outrage«**<y jhe projection of which we truft 
“ in "iaw,” 4I0 edit. p. 15 and 16. It is not 
difficult to gueis at one of the delinquents 
intended in thefc words. In oppofuion to the 
horrid lentimcnts of liberty which they dekvibe, 
but which in reality no maii in his lenfes ever 
entertained, the Archbilhop defines it to be fimply, 
the fupremacy of law, or government by law, 
without adding to lazy, as I had done, the words 
coital and made veilh cuniman confer.t ; (a) and with¬ 
out oppofiog a government by LAW to a go- 
clrnment bv others had done.-Ac- 

(<i) la p. 1 <). he calls liberty “ a freedom from all re- 
. hits except fucli as cftablilhecl law impofes for rue 

“ >,"■<!;) or Tiir com v unity. ” But this addition can 
ltiaki no diftl-rciiD- of any confetjucnce, as long^n^y is not 
■ftn#d cAn the power i' lodged of judgingjv^ht^.'ipltws are 
■ ;ir the youd ■ ■! tin- community. In counWhb,. where the 
■ a:c the • . ’ of abkltite prince*, the' 9m prcielTed is 

ti.". 'Oil c'f ;h. v‘‘o:.'.i!!unity 


cording 
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cording to ifim, therefore, the fapremacy of law 
mujl .be liberty, whatever the law is, or who- 
*evcr makes it.-Iri defpotic countries govern¬ 

ment by law is the farpe with government byithe 
^ will of owe. man, which Hooker has* Called the 
»,mifcry of all men \ but, according* to this defini¬ 
tion, ft is liberty.-In Fi , 'S^ , and formerly , the 

law configned to the flames al} who denyed cer¬ 
tain eftablifhed points of faith. Even now , it 
iubjefts to fines, imprifonment and banifhment 
all teachers of religion who.htwr'not fubfcribed 
the doftrinaj articles of the church of EhglancT; 
and the goocj Arch*bifhop, not thinking the law^. 
in^ this oafe fufficiently 'rigorous, has propofed 
putting Proteftant l!)iiTenter$ under the fame re- 
Itraints with the Papifts. («) And fliould this be 

* . done. 


{a) “ The laws again it F.ipiils have been extremely fevere. 
“ New dangers may arii'c ; and if at any time anOt’hlr 
“ denomination of men Otould he equally dangerous to 
" our civil interefts, it would be judifiab’e to lay them 
“ under fimilar reftraints.” t Page^jy.——In another part of 
this fermon the great men in oppofition (fome of the firii in the 
kingdom in refpett of rank, abilily, and virtue) arc deferibed 
as a body of men void’of principle, who, without regarding the 
relation*in which they Hand to the community, hTve ’e'lit’dfSa 
into a league for advancing their private i mere 11, and “ who 
“ are held together by the fame bond, that keejjs together 

!* the lowed and wickedjil Vombinat'ons.”-W* there 

ever fuch a cenfijre delivered from a pulpit? What wonder 
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done, if done by law, ir will be 'tfie eftablifh- 
tpent of liberty. 

The truth is, that a government by law is‘or 
is n$*t liberty, juft as the laws arc juft or unjuft i 
ana as the body of the people do or del not par¬ 
ticipate in the. power of making them. The 
learned Prelate hexQS to have thought other- 
wife, and therefore has given a definition of li¬ 
berty, which might as well have been given of 
flavery. 

At the coneinfiop of his fermon, the Arch- 
biftiop adds words which he calls comfortable, 

' addre Ced 

Is it that the Diflenters Zhou id come in for a'fliare in vjji* 
Grace’s abyfe ?—Their political principles, he fays, are 
growing dangerous.——On what does he ground this infatua¬ 
tion ? He is miftaken _ if hc/imagines that they are all fuch 
delinquents as the author of the following trails, or that they, 
think univerfall^y as he does of the war with America. On 
this lubjed they are, like other bodies of men in the king¬ 
dom, of different opinions.——But ] vyill tell him in what 

they agree.--They agree in detailing the doctrines of 

pafiive obedience and nas^refifiance. They are all Warns, 
enemies to arbitrary power, and firmly attached to thofe 
principles of civil and religious liberty which produced the 
glorious Revolution and the Hanoverian succes¬ 
sion. " ■ ■ ‘ ■Such principles are the nation’s bed defence ; and 
Froteftant Diffenters have hitherto reckoned it their glory 
to be diftjnguifbed fey zeal for them, and an adherence to 
them. Onci thefe principles were approved by men in 
IK No good can be expelled, if they are now reckoned 
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addreffed to 4 rfofe who had been patient in tribm - 
lation,[a) and imitating that they might rejoice 
in hope, “ a ray of brightnefs then appearing 
“ after a profpeft which had been long dajjk-” 
And in ap account which follows the* fermon, 
frottrone of the mjfiionaries in tip' province of 
^Jew-¥ork, it is faid, that # “,th-t^rebellioh would 
“^undoubtedly be crufhed, and that then will 
“ be tlj^ time for taking tteps for the increafe of 
“ the clnircji in America, by granting it an epif- 
“ copate.” In conformity t§ t)i»* 4 entiment$ of 

(a) That is, the miffitmaries of the fociety in America.—* 
J'hc charter of th'e fociety declares the end of its incorpora-' 
Mo;' to be “ propagating the gofpel. in foreign parts, 
“ and making provifipn for the worfhip of God in thofe 
’* plantations which wanted the adminiftration of God’s 
“ word and facraments, and avere ^abandoned to atheifm 
“ and infidelity. v ’i’he chief bufinefs, on the contrary, of 
the fociety has been to provide for the fupport of epifeofa- 
lianifm in the northern colonies, and particularly w- 
Engi.and, where >he facraments are njorc regularly admi- 
niftcred, and the people lefs abandoned to infidelity, than 
perhaps in any country undcj heavy? The mifiionaries em¬ 
ployed and paid by the fociety for this purpofe, have gene¬ 
rally been clergymen of the higheft principles in church and 
Hate. America, haviAg been ftlr fome time very hoftije to men 
of fuch ‘principles, moll of them have been obliged to take 
refuge in this country ; and here they have, I am afraid, 
been too fuccefsful in propagating •JjrH refcntments, 
, in milleading our rulers,,and widening the breach which 
has produced the prefent war. 


this 
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tbis miffionary, the Archbifhop aifb exprefies his 
hope, that the opportunity which fuch an f event 
will give, for eftablilhing epifcopacy among 'the t 
colrnifts, will not be loft ; and adviles, that mea- 

y t * 

fores. Ihofild be thought of for thaV purpofe, 
apd fo- thereby refeuing thf church from "the , 
perfecutton it haNUaag. fuffered in Americaf- 

This is a fubjeft fo important, and it has be?n 
fo much mifreprefented, that I cannot heir going 
out of my way to give a brief account of it. 

It ddes not appear that the lay members them- 
delves of the church in America have ever wifhed 
for Bifhops. On the contrary, the aflcmbly of Vir¬ 
ginia (the firft epifcopal colony) fomc years ago're¬ 
turned thanks to two clergymen in that colony, 
who had protefted. againft a refolution of the other 
clergy to petition for Biftiops. The church here 
cannot have a right to impofe Bifhops on the 
church in another country; and .therefore, while 
churchmen in America are averfe to Biftiops, it 
mull be perfecutioft\"o ierd Bilbops among them. 
The Pre/byterians , and other religious lefts there, 
are willing, from a fepie of the reafonablenels 
in toleration, to admit Bifhops whenever the body 
of epifcopalian laity fhall defire them, provided 
fecurity is given -‘•hat they lhall be officers merely 
fpiritual, polTefled of no ovher powers than thofe* 
which are neceffary to the full cxercife of that 

mode 
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mode of religious worfhip. It is not Bifhops, as 
fpiritml officers, they have oppofed ; but Bifhops 
S>n a ftate-eflablifhment; Bifhops with civil powers j 
»Bifhops at tjne head of fcclefiaftical courts, mAin- 
*tained by^faxing other lefts, and poflefl’ed of a 
’‘pre-eminence which would be incompatible with 
^he equality which has long fuofifted among ail 
religious fefts in America. In this laft relpeft, 
the coStjjies have hitherto enjoyed a happinefs 
which is unparalleled, but which the introduc¬ 
tion of fuch' Bifhops - as wouli^“tJ£ fent from 
lienee woulc& deftroy. In Petijilvania (one’of 
the happiell epuntries under heaven before we,,, 
carded in«o it defolation* and carnage) all fefts 
of chriftians have Been always perfectly on 
a level, the legiflature taking no part with 
any one feft againft: others, but protefting 
all equally as far as they are peaceable. The 
Bate of the colonies north of Penfiiva'nia is much 
the fame and, sn the province of Majfachufeit's- 
Bay in particular, civil authority interpofes no 
farther in religion than* by *idhpofing a tax for 
fupporting public worfhip, leaving to all the 
power of applying the tax to the fupport of that 
mode bf public worfhip which they like beff. 
This tax the epifcopalians were, at one time, 
obliged to pay in common witln*‘WfWrs; 'but fo 
far did the province cirry its indulgence to them, 
that an aft was faffed pn purpofe to excufc 

them. 
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them.—With this let the ftare of Froteftant Dif- 
fenters in this country be compared. N®t .only 
are they obliged to pay tithes for the fupport of 
th<! eftabliftied church, but their wcHbip is nor 
even tolerated, unlefs their mini fteA^ will fub- • 
fcribe the armies of the church. In confequence* 
of having longTcrupled this fubfcription, ther 
have loft all legal right to protection, and are'cx- 
pofed to the cruelleft penalties. Uneafj in fuch 
a fituation, they not long ago applied twice to 
parliament FoP- the repeal of the penal laws 
again^ them. Bills for that purpoftrwere brought 
into the Houfe of Commons, and palled that 
Houfe. But, in the Houfe of Lords,- they were 
rejected in confequence of the oppofition of the 
Bifhops.—There are few I reverence fo much as 
fome on the faceed bench; but fuch conduit 
(and may I not add the alacrity with which moft 
oft them fupport the prefent meafures ?) mull 
leave an indelible ftain upon them, and w llpro- 
bably exclude them for ever from America. 

On this occafion,'! cannot help thinking with 
concern of the learned Prelate’s feelings. After 
a profpelt long dark, he had difeovered a ray of 
Erightnefs fhewirig him America reduced, and 
the church triumphant: But lately, that ray of 
bpighnlefs lisfe *'J«anifhed, and defeat has taken 
plac^f victory and conqdcft.—And what do we’ 
nuv) fte ?~What a different profpeft, mortifying 

to 
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to the l^ameil Prelate, prefents itfelf?—A grear 
people likely to or formed, in fpite of all our 
efforts, into free communities, under govern* 
ments whjch have (a) no religious tefts and jrfta- 
blifhmenys!— A new aera in future annals,’and a n'ew 

(a) | am forry to Vacation one eyetption *0 the ftft 
here intimated. The new cohftitution for Penfil-vttnia (in 
otjlfcr refpedls wife and liberal) is difhonoured by a reli- 
gious'xlt. It requires an acknowledgment of the divine 
infpiration**a£ the Old and New Teftaraent, as a condi¬ 
tion of beingV admitted to a feat in__sh£ Iiourfe—wp”Re- 
prefen tatives directing however, at the fame ri melLtha r 
no other religious teft^fliall for ever hereafter be required 
of any civil f pfficer.———This has been, probably, at: 
!te 50m mode,cion to the prejudices of fome of the narrower 
fcfts in the province, to Which the more liberal part have for 
the prefent thought fit to yield ; and, therefore, it may be ex- 
pefled that it will not be of long continuance. 

Religious tefts and fubferiptions ift general, and all efta- 
blifhments of particular fyftenis of faith, with civil emolu¬ 
ments annexed, do inconceivable mifebief, 'by turnings reli¬ 
gion into a trade, by engendering (trite and perfecution, by 
fanning hypocrites, by obftrucling the jlrogrefs of truth, and 
fettering and perverting the human ryind; nor will the world 
ever grow much ivifer, or ivt ter, dr happier, till, by the abo¬ 
lition of them, truth can gain fair play, and reafon fre« 
feepe for exertion.. The Arch hi (hop, page it, (peaks of 
chrillianity as “ infufficicnt to rely on its own energies; atnd 
” of the afliftunces which it is the bulinefs of civil authority 

“ to provide for gofpcl truth;.”-A worfe (lander was 

never thrown on gofpel truths. CUfStfianTry disdains fuch 
aitiftanccs as the corrupted governments of this world are 
capable of giving it. Politicians and ftatefmen know little 
of it. Their tnmity has fometimes done it good; but their 
fritntljhip, by fupporting corruptions carrying its name, has 
been almoft fatal to it. 

opfning 
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opening in human affairs beginning, ..among tbs 
defcendants of Engliffmen , in i new world ;—A 
fifing empire, extended over an immenfe conti¬ 
nent, Without Bishops,— without Noiu.es,— and 
without Kvncs. 

O the depth- sf the riches of the ivifdonf> of CJrd ' 
How unfearchahte are his judgments ! 

But to proceed to another fubjeft 


Ipi tlie fecwid . of, the fallowing crafts, page 
4^* *1 "have obferved, that in fonrer times it 
..was the cuftom of parliament to pafs bills for 
appointing commiffionera to take, ftate, and ex¬ 
amine the public accounts. I have lately had 
it in my power to inform myfelf more particu¬ 
larly on this fubje^f ; and I fhall here beg leave 
to give a brief recital of fome of the principal 
faffs relating to it. 

The firft bill for the purpofq I have men¬ 
tioned was paffed in the times of the common¬ 
wealth, and in the 'year 1653. It was called an 
“ aft for accounts, and for clearing of public 
“ debts, and difcoverigg frauds and conceal- 
V fiicntsi ’ Seven commiffioners were named in 
it, and the ncceflfary powers given them. In 
1667, atiothe'f-m&j.was pafled for the fame pur- 
pofe ; after which I find no account of any fuch . 
till the beginning of the reign of King 

William. 
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William. »At this pme complaints of mifma- 
nagerncflt and embezzlements in the difpofition 
i of public money were become fo prevalent, tha't 
ic Hoi'fc of Gammons thought it necefTary to entlr 
to me.ifur's for effectually preventing them, by, 
iliging^all revenue‘officers to notice uj.\ their : 
a«s^unts, and bringing detachers to juft ice. 

WTV&thele views, fix of the afts I have men¬ 
tioned wN^^miled .ijetween the years 1690 and 
17O'* AnotfiSr^Was palled in the firtl of On.-en 
sinne-, and t/.-fee more’in hef tbiir lall yearly 
In King William ’s reign they were always pa/Ted by 
the flcufe of Coif mens without a divifion. In Queen 
Ar.ne's reign’ not one. pafied without a divifion. In 
1717, a motion for fuch jn aft was reje&ed without 
a divifion; and fi nee 1717, only one motion (it) 
has been made ^for fuch a bill 1 ; and it was re¬ 
jected by a majority of 136 to 66. 

The preamble to thele aCts declares the rca- 
fon of them to be, that “ the kingdom may be 
“ fatisfied and truly informed; whether all the 
“ monies granted by parlfameAt have been faith- 
“ fully iffued and applied to the end for which 
“ they had been given; anti that all loyal i’ubjeCts 
“ may be thereby encouraged more chear fully tcT 
“ bear the burthefis laid upon them.” The 
number of commiffioncrs nametf ! irT"therft was 
generally nine or feven, all members of the Hcufe 
(rt) In 1742, after the rehp,n\rio» of Six R.lcrt Wabch. 

cf 
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of Commons. It was particularly ordered, that 

they ffiould take an account of all the revenues 

brought into the receipt of the Exchequer, anti 

all' arrears thereof; of all monies in the hands o t 

the receivers jieneral of the land-ta/, cuttoml 

and exoife •, fTTiil the public ftores, provifions, 

&c. as well for land "as lea fervice; of all fh.jp 3 

of war, and the lums of money provided c-' paid 

for t.he ufe of the forces by fen and law 1 ,' and the 

of them reipedlivcly ; nif 1/of any bribe- 

.jtjfid. or corruption's in any perfonaLconcerned in 

the receiving or riiipofmg of the^national trea- 

fure. And, for rheiepurpofes, the/, were impow- 

ered to call before them, and to examine upon 

oath the officers of the exchequer, the lecretary 

at war, pavma(tcr of the forces, cornmiffioners 
* * • *' 

of the navy and Ordnance, and all perfons what¬ 
ever employed as cornmiffioners, or otherwiie, in 
or about the ‘fret/nry. 

The reports, which the cornmiffioners thus ap¬ 
pointed delivered from time to time to parlia¬ 
ment, contain accounts of a wafte of public 
money, arifing from the rapacity of contractors, 
and many fcandalous abides and frauds in every 
part of the public fervice, which mutt ffiock 
every perfon not grown callous to all the feel¬ 
ings of horffft^Sind honour. In conlequcnce of 
theic reports, the lloufe of Commons add re Ted the 
throne, and remonflrared; fcveral great men 


were 
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were accufcd, -Jnd brought to fhamc •, fume were 

difmilled from tlic-i| places, and ordered to be 

profecuted ; fame expelled, and id me committed 

to the Tower. Thus dkt our reprefentauvespn 

1 thole times difeharge t 7 u.ii* duty a« guswdiar.s of 

ft lie r^tblic/property ; anil it is, in ysy opinion* 
* ' * ’> w 
only byy fuch means that they -rffe capable of 

cfefcqo this properly ami efTcchiallv. It muff, 
howev'J^ be aclcnowledged, that th.efe com- 
millions oT'Viqquy: y ~d*d not produce all the good 
efiefls which Vrtght have been expc fte &~ m ‘f r a m 
them. The ijtfluer.ee of the crown, and tW/n-- 
terefb in parliarnenr of many great men enrrufted 
with the ditpofition of pyblic money, rendered 
jthr proper execution of them extrenicly difficult. 
This led feme eve’ll of the lories , at the time 
of the great change of miijiflry in 1710, to pro¬ 
pole, that the receiving and hiding oi the public 
money fhould be taken from the crpwn ; and, 
in defence of this propofol, it was urged, that 
the billing; of public money, bci.'ig in li>me of 
the mofb defpotic countries k’Tr, in the hands of 
tlie people, it was by no means a neccflury part 
of the royal prerogative. '1‘liis would indeed 
have provided a completeVemedy 1 and flight 
have perpetuated the ennfliturion. but, even in 
thefe times, it was a reformation too o-reat and 
too impracticable to engage much attention. 


fiver 
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Ever fince thofe times thevpubUe accounts have 
been growing more complicated •, am/ the temp¬ 
tations to profufion and embezzlement have*been 
rnpreafing with increafing luxury and diffipation. 
How aftenifhing then'is it that every idea of fuel 
tommijjions itjould be now loft 5 and thatv at»a< timej 
when vhe nath»n is labouring under exptaces al- 
moft too heavy to be borne, the paffing o£-tfc- 
counts by the Houfe of Commotis is becopj little 
more than a matter of fornY*;*m>r np^ftTientatives 
ftwrwrfy thinking it worth their^vhile to attend 
occafions, and millions Jbf the public 
treafure being fometimes given away, in a few 
hours, juft as propofed by the S Vre&fury, without 
debate or enquiry. 

I muft not forget to mentiorf particularly on this 
fubjeffc, that the commiffioners named in the afts 
J have defcribed,* were always declared incapable 
of holding any place or office of profit under the 
crown ; and directed to take an account “ of all 
“ penfions, falaries, and fums of money paid 
“ or payable to^rftembers of parliament out of 
“ the revenue or otherwife.”-Not long be¬ 

fore this time, the Houfe of Commons would not 
fufifer # eycn the Attorney-general (a) to fit and vote in 

the 

(«) Sir Francis Bacon was the fecand Attorney- 
General who Tat lff’the Houfe of Cammwu ; but, to prevent 
"“•being drawn into a precedent, the Houfe would not ad- 

; him, till they had m|<^e an order, that no Attorney- 
S ' General 
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the houfe; btcaufe $e was the king’s fervantj and 
in 1658, a membef, as Mr, 1 ‘rencbard fays, was 
committed to the Tower, for only faying i'n the 
houfe that jthe king njigljt keep guards for" his c 

defence,' if he could pay them.-Such once was 

tlie’Hotffe of Commons-So^falous. of the 

power the crown, and fo chafte.———Since the 
rfcgLof Queen Ann and the paffing of the Sep- 
tenniaS&L a great change has taken place. ( a ) 

Axhange 

General fhouldJxir the fu tufe be allowed to fit an 4 j{p^s,in. . 
that 1-Ioufe.--In conformity to this order, whenever after¬ 

wards a roembenwas appointed Attorney-General, his place 
was vacated, and "a new writ iftued. This continued to be 
the fra&icc till the year 1670, wheh Sir Hen-gage Finch 
^ afterwards Eari, of iNot^tingham) being appointed At¬ 
torney-General, he was allowed by connivance to preferve 
his feat, which connivance has bhen continued ever fincc.— 

I give thefe facts ttot from any enquiry or knowledge of my 
own, but from the authority of a friend, who is perhaps bet¬ 
ter informed than any perfonin the kingdom on every fubjeft 
of this kind. ‘ t 

(*) The following fails will lliew, in fome degree, how this 
change has been brought about.-— »-For ten years ending 
Aug. 1, 1717 (a period comprehending in it a general war 

abroad ; and the dernife of the crown, the cftaliliihment of a 

* .* 

new family, and an open rebellion at home) the nvedtry ex¬ 
pended in*fecrct fervices amounted only to .179,444 1._- 

For ten trass ending Feb. 11, 1742, it amounted to no 
lefs a fum than 1.384,600 ; of which was‘paid to 

printers of News-papers and writers for government; and- a 
greater fum expended, in thclait fix nui-ef; of thefe ten years, 

than had been fpent in nSnfyr&^jJbcfbre Aug. 1710.... See 

the 
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A change which is little le|s than the total 
ruin o£ the conftitution, and Avhich may t;nd in 
a tyranny the moft oppreffive and infupportable. 
It is, therefore, the greateft r evil, which ( could have 
happened to us ; and the men, by whofe abomin¬ 
able 

the Report of the Committee appointed March 23, 
to enquire'into the conduit of Robert Earl of Otfot'o, 
printed in the Journals of the Hoafe of.C ommons24, p. 
2 041 inn.—One paffage, in this report, j^ntains remarks, 

fo much to my prefent purpofe and fo impoVant, that I can- 
"not lielp copying it-.- —“ 'There are nouw.s particularly 

" adapted to the cafe of a minilhtr who ejandeftinely em- 
“ ploys the money of the public, and the iyhole power and 
“ profitable employments that attend the collecting and dif- 
“ poling of it, againfi the people : And, by this profufibxt* 
“ and criminal diftribution of ofeces, in fome meafure juf- 
" tifies the expence tjiat particular perfbns are obliged to be 
*' at, by making it neceflary to the prefsrvation of all that 
“ is valuable t to a free nation. For in that cafe, the canted, 
“ is plain and vilible. It is, whether the Commons ihall 
“ retain the tbirt^ date in their own hands ; while this 
“ whole dilpute is carried on at the expence of the people, 
“ and, on the fide ofthj minuter, out of the money granted 
“ to fupport and fecurc the conditutional independence of 
“ the three branches of the legiflature.——- This method of 
“ conation is as fure, and,* therefore, as criminal a way of 
“ fubverting the conditution as by an armed force. It is a 
“ crime, productive of a total deftru&ion of the very being 
‘'of the. gQ*«|gMBQit; and is fo high and unnatural, that no- 
“ thing but the powers of parliament can reach it; and, as 
“ it never can meet with parliamentary animadverfion but 
it is unfuccefsful,*t jjiud feek for it i Security in the 

“ extent 
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able policy it has been accomplifhed, ought to be 
follawtd with the everlafting execrations of ev?ry 
(friend to public virtue and liberty. 


I novj 'withdraw to the fituatioiyof an anxioui 
j^edtator of.public events but before I do this, 
1 uplift leave with the public, at this threatening 
period^Nig. follow'V'g^liyni.ments. 

Not long \gd, the colonics miglijJajmr-bctsn 
kept, wichoui/bloodfhecl or trouble, by repealing 
the a£ls whicl? have roade us the aggreffors in the 
prefent war ; J>«t nov> it would be great folly to ex¬ 
pect* this.—-At the fanje time I think it certain, 
fnat they may be rendered more ufeful to us by 
a pacification on liberal terms, which fliaJl bind 
them to us as^ Friends, than by any victories 
or Daughters (were they pofiible) ^bich can 
force them to fubmit to vis as Subjects.—I 
think it alfo certain, * that Ihould tiie offer of 
fuch terms be delayed till thty,have formed an 

alliance with France , this coun'try is undone. - 

Such an alliance, we may hope, is .not yet 
fettled.- -Our rulers, therefore, may fqjfibl^ 


“ extent and efficacy of thej| 
The obftru&ions which this o 


sjfchief it produces.” P. 395. 
mmittee n*ei witn*in tScir en¬ 


quiry proved, that the crime *hey here deferibe in fuch em- 
phatical language; had even then obtained that very fccurity, 
in the extent of the mifehief Xi^produced, which they ob- 
ferve it was under a neceflity of feels? 
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have ftill a moment for paftfing anc) retreat- 
ingj, and every diftate of prudence and fuel¬ 
ing, of humanity requires them to be fpeedy and, 
carneft ip,improving it.—-But what aio I.faying ? ( 
11c flow this muft not be expefled. Too full of I 
ideas o£ our own dignity ■, too proud to ^etrafl •, 
and too tenacious of' dominion, we feem deter* 
mined to perfift: And the confequence mu^e, 
that the colonies will beco rop t he alli es ^ France-. 
that«w»cn eral war will be kindleAjVnu, perhaps, 
this-once happy country be madeXin righteous 
judgment, the feat of that <jefolatid|n and milery 
which it has produced in other countries. 

January I g, 1776. 


Account 
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AfOOVNT of the Customs for the last 
Six Years. 

I N the* following* tr*fts I have. seckonedy 
among the deftruftive confequences of the vrar 
withr America , the Jofs of a conficferable^ part of 
our tnide. In confequence of feveral accidental 
V,aufcs, particularly the demand created by the 
wa\this effect has not yet been fo much felt as 
was generally expedited. The truth, however, 
is, that 'flK'jWar ha? operated in this way^to a 
degree that 7 remarkable apd. •alarftrfng, as will 
appear from!/ the following account of the Cus¬ 
toms for th^laft fix, years. 

* 

Crofs Receipt. Dehentujcs. Net Receipt. Payments into 
* the Exchequer. 

>77*-V-'34.50j— 2 --'4.;o8— 2.441,038—2.525,515 

>773-5.159,800—z.4^3,767— 2. zz 1,460—1.431,071 

17 74-5.068,000—2.13 z ,6*0— 2,45 S • 5°°—2-547,7 1 7 

>775-5.146,900—1.904,900—2.709,340—2.476,302 

i 77 6 -3.726,970—1.544,300— 1.633,381*— 2.4160,402 

It ftiould be pbferved, that though, rn 1776, 
there had been no importation of iabacco , yet the 
duties on tobacco brought into the Exchequer as 
much as ever, thefe duties Raving been paid for 
old Hock taken out of the warchoufes for home 
confumption , infteafl of exportation. This is one 
of the caufes which contributed to keep»u^> tkc 
payments into the Exchequer in 1776, notwith- 
Itanding a fudden fall of near a million 
and a half in the grofs receipt, **and* above 

pi million in the net produce.-In the 

laft year, or 1777, the payments into the Ex¬ 
chequer , for the three qtfcfftrs ended at Michael¬ 
mas laft, had funk near a quarter of a million. 
But what may be of* more importance is, 

b "the J 
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the debentures (or duties returned at exportation) 
•which had fallen in 1775 and 1776 above a 
faurlb, continued to fall in 1777 ; an< ^> > n P ort 
of London- (where commortly about th'fee-fourths 
of the cuftoms are paid) they did not amount 
lafft yeat to half t he ufual fum. ' " ' 

I have examined the cuftoms from the'' Revo¬ 


lution to the prefent time; but I cannot find t]ji-. 
any thing like fuch a fall in them has ever/fiap- 
pened before. A difmal prelude, projjjafflly, to 
greatfit-fells.. T 


ADVERTISE M l E N T. 

T HE prefent ftate of the public funds makes it ne- 
ceflary for me to acquaint the reader,' that When 
the Supplement to the following Trails was written, tbfc. 
3 per cent, annuities were at the price which the calcula¬ 
tions in it luppofe, or nearly at 78. They have ftnee 
fallen to 72, and onte even below 6g, which is a lower 
price than they were ever at during thfe whole laft war, 
except juft at the pinch of the loan of twelve millions in 
1762.— Fhe difference of price alfo between them and 
the new'4 per cruft. is fallen, (for np reafon that 1 can 
difeover) from 14 to about tof.—1 find, likewife, that 
in conl’equence of } biftrefling fcarcity of money, the 
fubfcribers to the lall lian offive millions have not yet been 
able to complete their payments.—Thefe fails afford a 
dark profpect; and make it doubtful whether, if things 
don’t mend, it will be poffible, by any fchemes, to pro¬ 
cure file’ money neeeflary to bear the expence of another 

campaign.-Should it happen, for thefe reafons, that 

what I have written on loans can be of no ufe; or, 
though* capStte of,.bcing of ufe, fhould it be negleited ; 

I fttali flill refleit with fatiffailion, that I have now 
given what 1 wifhed to offer on this fubjeil with mors , 
correilncfs ; and proved, beyond a doubt, that a great 
part of the National DebVfs an artificial debt, for which 
no money has been reived, and which might hare been 
dP*i>iy avoided. 
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S U P P L* E M E • -N T 

T O 

Section iii: part ii. 

Containing additionafQbfer'uations on Schemes 
for raijfyig Money by Public LedltS', ' 

t * 

I T is impoflible, that any attentive perfon can 
reflect witbtfut concern,, on that monftrous ac¬ 
cumulation of artificial debt for which no value 
has been received, which has been pointed our in 
different parts of the preceding Traft ; and, par¬ 
ticularly in the third Section of the fecond Part. 
This being'a fubjedl which, in the prcfant date q£ 
our finances, is highly intcreltihg •, I have been in¬ 
duced to return to it in this place*; and to offer 
Tome further obfervations and propofols which have 
occurred to me in re-confidering it, and which I 
think necclfary to explain and confirm thole which 
have been already offered. 

There are two methods in which money Js ca¬ 
pable of being borrowed for publff: fervices. The 
<arft is, by offering luch high intereft as may or 
itfelf be lufficient to induce Senders to advance the 
fums that are wanted : And ihe fecbnd is, by of- 
O ferfnL 
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fcring a low intereft, with a gratuity or,doceur to 
« produce the acceptance of it.—^The laft has been 
the,method in which our government has moft^ 

: commonjy, borrowed money; and the gratuity of-)' 
fevrid has been either a right to a greater capital,-,// 
than tha fum advanced, or a* long or 6 i life 
annuity, or the profits of a lottery, or fome advan¬ 
tages of trade.-Th^firft without doubt, is the 

mod rational method of borrowing; and the latter 
is fo ahhir.djmd extravagant as to bipincapable of 
being^adopted in the common tranladtions of life. 

—In order to give a'juft and full idea of this, I 
fhall inftance in the laft loan; fpecifying the 
manner in which it would have been made if_the 
ufiual method of borrowing had been followed**, 
and comparing this with the manner in which it 
was made ; and the manner in which, I think, it 
might have been made to the greateft advantage. 

*F ive Mif lions, it is well known, were borrowed 
lad year; and, had the old plan pf borrowing been 
adopted, this fum wpuld have been borrowed by 
fome fuch fcheme askoneof the Izvo following. 

Firft. Intereft in the public funds being then 
near 4 per cent, per ann. u an interefc of only 3 per 
chit. Wduld liave been offered ; or, in other words, 
for every 100I. in money, 1 ool. fiock carrying 3 per 
cent. then^. 731 .) would have been given; 

but at thlfame time, as a premium or compenfatio\ 
f&r accepting fuch low intereft, a life-annuity, or 

a fhort 
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a rtiort annuity would have been offered worth 
lb maw hat more tfian the difference betwepn 
j ool. and 78I. or about 24I. The whole f*e-> 
Inium, therefore, in raffing five millionth vvould 
Viave been equal in value to about 1.200,000!*. 
and, fupjpfing it to h&ve been either a life-aTinuiry, 
or a lhort annuity for 17 years of 2I. worth 1 % 
yeifrs purchafe, annexed to every 100I. (lock, tin; 
whole annual charge iijfcurred by the loan would 
have been 2£®,oool. for a term of 'and 

150,000!. forever till the capital is redeemed. 

It is it.. mileft that tlit capital including in it ac¬ 
cording to this ttecounc almpft the whole premium, 
tiic p\ib!ic makes itfelf,,by this mode of borrow. 

• ing, a debtor for tire v*ry thing it gives \ and, 
befides paying the annuity, obliges itfelf to advance 
at redemption th{ whole value of it.—It is proper 
to add, that this is done uiviecrj/iiriby, becaofe 
r.200,000 might have been procured by felling 
the annuity, and the remaining 3.80b,oool. necrl- 
fary to make up five millions, might have been 
procured, as will be (hewn prefently, without 
any doceur by giving higher intereft. 

But there is another method of borrevsng^ 
which basinetn pradifed by government on former 
occafions, and which might have been acJojjjpd in 
the daft loan. , 

Tor every tool, advanced a new capital in th? 
'per cent, funds worth that ftim would have been 
O ; fold, 
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Ydld, including a funded iol. lottery ticket. Tins 
neyr capital would have been nearly 127!.' three 
jper* cent. Jlock for every tool, in money , or, 
r 6.34.3,9541. flock for fivfi MtL,LiONs s in m6ney; 
of which ftock 5.718,954k would have been foick 
to enedurage fubferiptions, at'2 per cent, follow the 
market price, that is, at 76k i •, and the remainc 
ipg ftock, having a lottery annexed, would hafve 
been fold at par. A fi&itiOqs or artificial capital, 
thercfofCr*,>«ould have been created^r a debt in- 

1 » 

curred more thanthevalue received, of 1,343,954k 
befides relinquifhing about 1.50,000k which might 
have been obtained by,the profits of the lottery. 

I have been feldom more furprized'than at the 
preference of this fcheme 4 wh-'sch, at the time of 
fettling the laft loan, ^as exprefled by fome very 
refpedtable members of the Houf£ of Commons; 
npr can this preference be eafily accounted for on 
any other fuppofition than that they confider the 
public debts Jis incumbrances,* never to be re¬ 
moved, and, therefore, think it of no confe- 
* «» 

quence with what difficulties the redemption of 
them is loaded by an increafe of capitals bearing 
Irwdnter^ft. It muft be acknowledged indeed that 
this method of borrowing'would have‘been at- 
tended^vkh a finail prefent advantage; for the 
intereft of 6.343,954k at, 3 per cent, is 190,3.18k 
and this, together with the intereft of 1 50,000!/ 

or 
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or: 6opol. py «nn. loft by giving up the profits 
Of 9 lottery, would have been the whole prefent 
annual charge it would have brought on the 
'public. Bjut if this be a fufficient reafon for^pr^ 
ferring fuch a fcheme,’it $ould perhaps be beft to- 
' create capitals bearing 2 per cent, or even 1 per cent. 
intereft^ for probably fuch capitals would bear* a 
‘better price, in proportion to the rates of interefr, 
t&an any 3 per cent, capitals, and confequently, a 
greater prefent faving might be made by felling 
them. No ocher objedion jean be vuritSe to this 
than that by lowering intereft, and laying the 
public under an obligation to return double ox.triple 
every fum it receives thejedemption of the public 
debts might be rendered fo expenfive and difficult 
as to be entirely i’mpradicable. But this would 
be of no confequence if indeed their redemption is 
already become ineradicable; and if, therefore, 
every new charge they bring on the.public is to 
be confidered as.laid on for eternity. 

With thefc fchcmes.lct ps*novv compare the 
fcheme adually adopted for the laffc loan. 

Inftead of a 3 per cent, capital, a new capital 
bearing 4 per cent, intereft, irredeemable foutn 
years, was offered at 95I. for every’tool. Jlock, 
with two douceurs to raife the value o fjffi e Hock, 
above iool. in money; namely, a fhort annuity 
O 3 of 
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of S' half per cent, for ten y«r$ s (reckoned 
worth 4!. 2s.) and the profit (reckoned it gl.) of 
ono ticket in a money lottery confiding of 50,000 
tickets. 

•i*i f ■ 

The chief difference between this fcheme and 
the firft 1 have ikfcribed is, that the nmw ‘ftock 
created Is a four per cent, inftead of a three per 
cent, fiock. But this is a difference of particular" 
importance, and brings it near to Inch plans of 

borrowing as appear to me the belt.-In the 

fcheme, the artificial capital is 1:200,oool. In 
the fecovd, 1.343,954!. In this third fcheme it is 
only 250,000k This fcheme^ therefore, has evi¬ 
dently great merit j and perhaps, in the prefent 
ftare of the public debts, it does not admit of any- 
great improvement. Therfe is,‘however, an eafy 
alteration which, I think, would have been an 
improvement, and which I {hall take the liberty 
to mention. - 

According to a preceding obfervation, the two 
douceurs being included in the capital, are granted, 
and muft be paid twi^e ov,er. This is fo abfurd 
and extravagant that it ought to be avoided as 
far as pofiible ; and it might have been avoided, 
in grea: meafure, by offering for. every 100k 
advanced 05k ftock, carrying 4 end a quarter 
in rereft jrMcemab|e for ten years, with the fame 

(bore . 
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fhort annuity and a lottery ticket annexed.(a) In 
this cafe,^ the new capital would have been 
4.750,0001. carrying (at 4V per cent.) 201,8751. 
fper am. int^reft. There would, therefore, hive^ 
been a laving of 250,«ool. In the capital*-,-and the 
annt»a$ charge would have been neai ly the lame. 

It moil be obferved that this iclieme Iflppofes 
that a Hock bearing 4^ per cent, into reft would 
have been valued nearly at par and, according 
to the principles on which the feheme was calcu¬ 
lated, it could not have; bcetj valued atlfTuch lefs; 
or, l'uppofing it valued at 1 or 2 per cent, lefs, the 
difference might have been made up by only add¬ 
ing.two or .three years to the duration of the fhort 
annuity and the term *of irredeemablcnefs.—Had 
a Jlock been offered bearing 4I per cent, interelt ir¬ 
redeemable for ten years, ene half it lead of the 
fhort annuity nffight have been faved. The annual 
charge for ten years would have been fomewhat 
lefs (b) and thfi excefs afterwards would have 

been 

(a) Or, for every 105I. contributed, too!. stock irre¬ 
deemable for 10 years might have been given, carrying 
cent , interefl, with-the fame* Hun t annuity and a lottety 
ticket annexed ; and then the new capital \vould*hafre ♦ten 
4.762,000!. carrying (at 4' per can.) 202,3851. per anti, in- 
tereft. The amount of the liibrt anhui’y wo^U^iave been 
23,810!. and the number of lottery ticlters 47,620. 

(/•) 251,3751. the intercil at 4I of 4.750,000!. and 12,500!. 
a fhort annuity of-a tjji arte % peg cent. annexed to every tool. 

O 4 contributed. 
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been much more than compenfatfd ,by the ad¬ 
vantages at redemption attending a higher intcreft 
and a fmaller capital. 

ikur, perhaps, fuch a fcheme as the following 
< would have been preferable to any ci thofe now 
pfopofed. 

' For every i ool. in money 75I. flock irredeem¬ 
able for 10 years and carrying 4 \pcr cent, intereft* 
might have been offered, together with an annuity 
for 27 years of 1; per cent, '(valued cheap at 16 
years purtkafe, or 2 r 4l.) and the advantage of a 
lottery ticket. This fcheme vyould have been as 
likely to be attended with a 'profit as that which 
\vas adopted. The new capital would. have been 
only 3.750,000!. bearing 159,375k interefl. The 
fhort annuity would have been' 75,000k and the 
■whole annual charge (fuppofing no redemptions 
of the capital to take place after ten years) 
23^,3751. fpr 27 years, and afterwards 159,375k 
It appears, therefore, that 1.250^000!. or a quarter. 
of the capital thht was actually created, would have 
been faved; and alfo^a rept charge on the public 
after 27 years of 40,75b!, per ann. forever.—The 
additional expence to balance thefe advantages 
wgiil^ lyive been 9.650I. per ann. for ten yeartf 
and 34,3,-51. per ann. for 17 years. In other 

contributft£,'tri■,ke a,- This Jaft fum, therefore, 

would bav<* been the annual charge for 10 years ; ansi the Jirit 
fum the annual charge after ten years till redemption. 

words j 
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words; the public would have abfolutely fecured 
the redemption of, a quarter of the loan, (or 
qf 1.250,000!.) befides an eafier redemption of ^he 
temainder, |it the expence of 650,875!. in tho 
t whole, (a) to be paid annually in fmall fufns during 
the •crur^'of 27 years. 

,AU that has been now faid has gone on the fup- 
pofition that, agreeably to the calculations on 
which the laft loan was formed, 100I. Jiock irre- 
deemnble for ten years .and b«aring 4 per cent . i ti¬ 
tered:, would fell at a 7I. more than tooi. flock 
bearing 3 per cyit. interefl ; (or at 95!. when the 
lattf.r ftock.is at 7SI.) and alfo, that a fliort annuity 

for ten years would fell* at 8 r ’„- year* purchafe.-- 

But events have fi.ewn’that thefe valuations were 
too high. The newiubfcrtptian (including tool, 
four per cent, ftbek, a half per cent, fhort annuity, 
and the profit of a lottery ticket) fhoultl have fc 4 d, 
according to theft* valuations, at about 102 ’-. But 
it never bore fo high a price;,and in a little time 
it fell to par, and at laid to 3 nf>er tent, difeount.— 
Various reafons have been alfigned for this; but 
the true reafons wore the following. 

l-'it A general fall of near 2 per cent. Mftth 
rook place in the flocks foon after the loan was 
fettled. 

(") Tea payment.-; of 9,6,0!. and feventeen payments of 
34,3731. make 680^75!- 


Secondly, 
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Secondly. A lower valuation of the new 4 per 
cent, ftock and the fhort annuity whicfAdbJt place 
inyhe Aj.ley. —This was the principal reafon •, 
<ind it will be proper particularly to explain it. In^ 
4oing this, it will be neeefTary to look back a little 
to the hiftory of 'the public funds. 

In 1717 the public debts were reduced from .an 
intereft of 6 per cent, to 5 jper cent, and in 1727, 
from § per cent to \ptr cent. In 1737 a bill was 
brought into the House of Commons by Sir John 
Barnard, for a farther reduction from 4 to 3 per 
cent. At this time,the 3 fer 'cents, were above par ; 
and even, during the three firft years pf the, war 
which began in 1740, they continued lb high 
that government was abhf to' raife the neceflary 

fupplies by borrowing*at 3 per cent. -In fuch 

cireumftances, it was impoifble the public credi¬ 
tors Ihoukbavoid expecting a third reduction ; and 
this expectation would ncceffanly fink the value 
of the four per cents, by leading the public to 
confider them as ho,more than a three per cent. 
flock having a fhort .annuity of one per cent, an¬ 
nexed. Accordingly; before the war the difler- 
emetsf ‘"price between the three and t^ie four 
per cent, flocks was about jo or 11 per cent. 
After t 4 e.«ommcncement of the war, a reduction 
becSffning more doubtful, ami more diltant, this 
‘difference became greater, and generally kept be¬ 
tween 
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tween 1+ and vj per cent. At the approach of 
the P1 ace In 1748, it funk to 11 per cent, and foon 
after the Peace, the 3 percents, having rifen ccpi- 
fiderably abtjve par, (a^and an univerfal expecta¬ 
tion of a fpcedy redu&ion taking place, *cTunk tQ 
per*ctntj— It i,< evident, therefore, that the 
price of the four per cents. ^as been governed by 
tt>% expedition of their reduction, (b) and that, 
had there been no fu&i expedition, their price, 
compared with the 3 per cents, would have^been 
much higher. It will appear prefently to be moft 
probable, that had it not been for this expectation, 
the prices of thefe docks would not have differed 
much from the proportion bf the rates of interefh 

In taking this account, I have only compared 

* . * 

the three per cents, with the South-Sea fo usptr 

(a) It may be worth obforving, that during this whole war 
they never fell below 3 i, except for a few months during the 
rebellion in 1745 ; that after the Peace in 1748 they role to 
105, and in the fuceeeding war never fell fi) low as they are 
now, except in the two lailyears ; that 4!ter the Peace in 1763 
it was expefttd they would agait^rife a^iov’e far ; but that, in- 
ilead of this, they have in general during the whole peace kept 
12 or 13 fry cent, below far, and 15 or 16 per cent, below the 

P'.ice they bore before tlrti two laft wars.-One or the rea- 

fous of the great alteration which has taken place ftnee live 
laft war is, I think, pointed out in the 3d beciion of the 3d 
Part of this Trait. 

rice the reduflion in 17^49 there has been no four 
f emt, capital created except that of the laft year. 


cent, 
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tint, capitals before their redudk’on. in 1749, at 
which time they t amounted 19 above 17 millions, 
were (as the confolklated three per cent, annu¬ 
ities are now) the grand ftaple ftock fif the kinjk- 

I • 

dotn. *IA 1746 and 1747, two new four per cent^ 
capitals were created redeemable at anytime, and 
transferable at the ^Bank. The price of thefe 
new capitals kept for fome time after their cre¬ 
ation, confiderably beloy the price of the old 
South-Sea four per cents, the reafons of which- 
were" flfappofe, the general reafons which make 
new funds bear a lower price than old ones ; and, 
particularly, their having Ifcfs traffic in them, and 
being froalland detacked parcels likely to be firfi; 
felected for thp operations of finance. 

• Were the caufp no»v afiigned, or the expectation 
of a redudtion of intereft, the only catife that go- . 
veined the comparative prices of 3 per tent, and 4 
per cent, capitals, the cxcefs of one above the other 
would never be more than the fuppofed value of a 

iliort annuity of'il,till \ciuZIion. - -— But there 

is another caufe which may operate in this inftance, 
and which ought not to be overlooked; I mean, 
*herc»pedlation of a greater payment ( at redemp¬ 
tion. 'Jdie effedt of the former is to dhninijh , and 
of th^kujcr to ittcrcafe the value of four per cent , 
capitals. — —In order tounderftand this it mt.fl^be 
remembered, that when the 3 percents, are at any 

confiderablc 
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confiderablc difJpuot, it becomes practicable to 
redcem,thetn under far , while debts bearing 4 per 
cent, intereft muft be redeemed at par. This wjll 
make a diffidence in fa^Odj - of the latter, which 
yill be greater or lefs in proportion to the 'greater 
or lefs’dijjtount at which the three per cents. an* 
£>ld, the greater or lefs quantity of (lock bearing 
4 per cent, intereft, and the greater or lefs probabi¬ 
lity that the whole or Vconftderable pan of it will 

be foon redeemed (a) -Let us fuppole, for in- 

ftance, that all the public debts bearing 4 per cent. 

(<r) What is here fa id has been verified, in the particular 
inftancc of a miUiti and a l>a!f % borrowed in 17,0. which was 
to carry 3];- per cent, intereft: til! 1771, and then to become re¬ 
deemable.———During the lafl war, and for about three years 
after the commencement of peace, there was a central ex¬ 
pectation that the TIIRKF. per ef>:n. v-yuhl rife above far as 
they had done in the former peace ; and while this expectation 
continued, this ftock was reckoned no better than a thrfi: per 
.on. flock with a fliort annuity of a half per cent, annexed; 
and for this reafon it Sore, during that pejio.l, a lower price 
than another flock of 4 millions an$ a half which was to 
bear the fame intereft till 17Ks, and,tht 5 n to become redeem¬ 
able, and to fink to a 1 intereft of 3 far .cr.t. In th;- latter 

end of 17C7 arid beginning of jyfS ike price of tii-former 
ilock lofe above that trf the l»("-r, title! continued not far 
from par {tain that time to the time of it. redemption irw^t. 
The reafon mult have been, that being a fmall ftock bearing 
a higher intereft than the other flocks, it was that 

ItjIRifiTii be paid off at pur, ryid therefore with a comhjyrabla 
profit, as loon as it became redeemable j which accordingly 
happened. See Poftfcript, p.tgc *77. 


intereft 
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intereft, confift of a fingle capitaf df five Mtt- 
-iions redeemable.at any time? and tfiat all the 
re^ of the public debts are three per cent, capi¬ 
tals fold at a difeount of if.per cent, at at 881 . for 
eyery ido'l. ftock. In thefe circumftances, there < 
would be a certainty that the fmall ftocR^bStfring 
4 per cent, intereft would be felefted for redemp¬ 
tion as loon as poflible; and, as a ftock carryiog 
fuch high intereft could notice expe&ed, when the 
3 per cents, are at 88, to be redeemed under par , 
its real value would *on this account exceed that of 
the three per cents, more or lei's in proportion as 
.its redemption was more or lefs diQant. And its 
whole excefs of value in tli^le circumftances is to be 
computed in the following manner.—It Would con¬ 
fift of a 3 per cent, capital, for every look of 
which iool. in trtonejT is to be received •, and of 
an additional annuity of i per ceht.WW redemption. 
Its’excefs of value, therefore, if the whole capital 
was to be redeemed immediately, would be the 
fame with the difcoynt of the 3 per cents, or 1 2 
per cent. If the capital'was not to be redeemed 
till the end of 7 years, its cxcefs of value would 
confift of ii per cent, payable feven years hence, 
and' rfle prefent worth of an annuity of 1 per cent. 
for the intermediate term of feven years. 12k 
payablesafcthe end.of 7 years is worth in prelent 
money (allowing compound intereft at 4 per cenh) 
9I. 2S. 6d. An annuity of il. for feven years is 

worth 
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worth (reckoning the feme intereft) 61 . The 
whole excefllof value % therefore, will be 15I. 2s. 6d. 
for every iool. ftock. If the redemption of the c^- 
^pttal is to be Relayed 15 years, the excels of value 
Computed in the fame manner will be 17I/15S. 6d. 
—if %o yjprs, 19I. is.—if 30 years, 21I. 

If the 3 per cents, had been fuppokd at a greater 
diTeounr, it is evident that tliefe l'everal values 
would have been likeVile greater; and had tire 
quantity of 4 per cent, ftock been fuppofed double 
or triple, the effeft would have jceen the lidne with 
a delay of redemption ; and had it been iuppoftd 
ridrty or foiry millions,* the e 111 ft (in ooniequctice 
ol our flow progrefs in redeeming our dt bts) would 
not have fallen veiy lhort oi an eternal delay of 
redemption. * 

Before 1749, the amount of^the public debts 
carrying 4 per cent, intereft was near >S millions. 
’I he expectation, thucfoie, of the advantage 
now explained coqld not th^n have any cflfcift ; 
and the only caufe which could lia*e influenced, 
in any confiderable degree,^ the comparative 
ptices of thefe ftocks mult base been the flrft 1 
have afiigned, or the expectation of thur > educ¬ 
tion , that is, in oth'r woids, tiie expcdlawoivfiif 
a fudde'i redemption of them, as loon as the 3 pe, 
cents . got above par, by borrowing mon^ -it that 
inteicftC Had not this been forefeen, or had there 
been an aft of parliament rendering it impractica¬ 
ble. 
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ble, there is ho reafon to dc&bt but*the pficfe of 
th<- i-ouRj per cents, compared,.with thc/i-HgEE per 
cii^ts. would have approached nearly to the pro¬ 
portion of the rates of intercft, agreeably to whal 
}s faid in page 191. < 

, The date of the public funds Has b^eir mucfl 
changed fince the twqjaft wars ; but it is an al¬ 
teration that has increafed the comparative va],ue 
of 4 per cent, capitals. ^ 

I have already obferved, that during the laft 
war there was reafon to expect, that, as foon as 
peace came, the threi per cents, would rile above 
par. No ohe can now entertain any fuch expect¬ 
ation. On the contrary-, it is mo(]t probable, 
that they will never again* rile to that which has 
been their average price during the laft peace from 
1763 to 1775, and which, i think, may beftated 

at 87 or 88.-My reafon for this affertion is, 

i.Firft, that after the prefent war, fhould we be 
fo happy as to efcape the ruin with which it threa¬ 
tens us, our taxes and expenccs will be fo much 
iftcreafed, and at'thu fa rye time our refources fo 
much diminilhed, as neceflarily to leave the cre¬ 
dit and value of our public fgcurities lower than 
ever! 

Secondly. Though our credit and refources 
fhould-witinue yndiminifhcd, yet the great ad¬ 
dition which, the prefent war will make to "'the 
public debt*, is alone likely to fink their value j 

becaufo 
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becaufc every iflcreafc of a fateable commodity 

has always ^ tendency to lo ver its price.-ft 

follows from hence, that the pu.chafers of rot'/ 
‘Her cent, capitals have no'y a jprofpeel of an advan- 
:aate of 12 or 14 per cent, at redemption, which' 
they ctrtikftnot have hjjci before the lad peace. 

In connexion with this iumnft be confidcred, 

• * 

thar, it is now highly probable, that it will never 
be again practicable to reduce the intereft: of any 
4 pen cent, capitals. In order to fuch a reduction, 
government mult be a bits to oH'er to the propri¬ 
etors of theie capitals their principal, fhould they 
not chufe to taktj lower'intereft, and confequendy 
to borrow at an intereft of g£ or 3 f per cent. But 

no fums will be lent on fuch lower intereft, nnlefs 

» * 

it can be depended upon that capitals bearing that 
intereft, when brought to mUrkct, will bear a pre¬ 
mium of 1 or 2 fer cent. •, and this, when the three 
per cents, are not higher than hy or 88, would re¬ 
quire the’ excefs of •value of fuch capitals to be 
eftimated at 14 or 15 per cent, whereas it has been 
lately found, that even four> pcr cent, capital:; 
irredeemable for ten years, will not bear fuch an 
excefs of value.—A wdutXatj, therefore, of the in¬ 
tereft of four per cent, capitals, or a re.:. iiepTiaiV f 
them by borrowed money, cannot how he reel: 
oned upqtj ; and the only caufe tfcat can vuw- 
4Bt.Y fink their value cotnpared with the three 
er cents, below the ratio outlie rates of intereft, is 
P * the 
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the probability of a redemption «of. them by the 
furplus of the national revenue. I faeed not fay 
^iow little is to be expected from hence. Sup- 
pofing, however, that much may te be cxpeCted,. 
I haw fhewn what effect it ought to have ; ant$ 
from the obfervations I have made,and, parti¬ 
cularly the computation in page 194, &c. it 
appears, I think, that the price of the capital *of 
live millions four per cent. 4 nnuities lately created 
ought to have been near 18 per cent, more than 
the'price of the jiiree cents. This appears 
to be true on the fuppofition that this capital will 
be redeemed in fifteen years; (that is, in five years 
after the expiration of.the term for which it is made 
irredeemable) that the 3 per cents, will rife to as 
high a price as they bole during the laft peace ■, 
and that purchafers are allowed to make four per 

cent, compound intereft of their money.-—Were 

we to fuppofe this capital difcharged even in two 
vears after it becomes redeemable, the value, made 
out in the farrfe way, would be nearly 17I. 

He who will corjfkler all this, and alfo recolIcCfc 
the general price of the 4 per cents, before their re¬ 
duction in 1749, (fee page 190) mult be convinced 
« m 0 

thy the Treasury, at the time the lalt loan was 
fettled, had good reafon for taking the price of the 
new feustper cent, capitals 17 per cent, higher than 
the price of the three par cents. -Jt has)" how¬ 

ever, been found that this was too high a valu¬ 
ation. Inftead of being fold at 17I. more for 

every 
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every lool. ft&ck than.the 3 percents, they have 

;n fold at only 13I. or 14I. more; and this has 
sen the chief rlafon of thp dj/count to whip h,the 

lJfil fublcription fell.-It is hard to fay, by what 

principle? the money’4 men who traffic in jhe 
funds have governed themfelvss in this inftance; 
but certain it is, that thqy have not been guided by 
any of the rules of juft calculation : And the 
fame muft be faid of the value at which they have 
reckoned thcfhort annuity of a half percent, for ten 
years annexed to the new 4 per cents. In forming 
the fcheme for the laft loan this annuity was, I 
have faid, eftimated at 8 ,-V years purchafe, agree¬ 
ably to its real value, fuppofing the payments yearly, 
the firft payment to be made at the diftance of a 
year, and money improved at 4 'per tent, compound 
intereft. But it has* in general been fold at about 
71 years purchafe; which is lefs than its value, 
fuppofing money improved at 5! per-cent, com¬ 
pound intereft. (a) 

(a) Nothing has been more undervalued in the Ai.ley than 
Annuities on lives. They have been always 'granted, very un- 
reafonably, without any limitation of age; and their value 
has been taken at no more than ■ a 'or 13 years purchafe f thO#« 
really worth one with another 16 or 17 years purchafe. Tkii 
is a ftrong reafo,n for preferring (hort annuities to them in all 
fchetnes for raiding money. Short annuities for 21 years will 
be taken for as much as life-annuities; and yet experience has 
proved that in this time not ^quarter of the life-an nuities will 
drop ; and the whole expence brought &y them on the public 
will not be removed in lefs than 7,0 or Ho years, lice Note 15, 


Page 134. 
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From this account it appears, that could the 

veaprice of the public have been forefeen, the 

price of the new four per cents, fhpuld not have 

been* reckoned at more than 91I.5 (the 3 pit 

cents, being at 7Si.) and that, confequerrtlyv to make 

up a value which would have produced 102I. for 

every tool, advanced, cither the terin of irredettn- 

ableneis and of the fhort annuity fhould have 

been lengthened •, or, luppofing this term the 

fame, the fhort .annuity fhould have been more 

than doubled. An artificial capital, indeed, of 

near half a million would in this cafe have been 

created. But this difadvantage might have been 

avoided, without bringing any additional expence 

On the public, by fuch alterations as I have before 

propofed; and by, increafing in the corrected 

fchemes, page 186, &c. either the term of irredeem- 

< abknefi^ or the fhort annuity, or the rate of in- 

terefl, or all of them together. 

% 

The preceding-- accpunt will, I fancy, help to 
fliew what is practicable, taking things as they are t 
in borrowing money for public ufes. It pro\$f£, 
«kiat“the nation loles greatly, by the low-price c#<all 
capitals bearing a higher intereft than 3 percent. 
and that could their value be railed, it would be 
greatly benefited.——For example. Could the 
new four per cents, have been taken at 99I. for 
every tool, flock,'inftead of 95I. the whole ex« 

pence 
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pence of the^fhort annuity in the fcheme of the 
laft loan,*and of a quarter per cent, perpetual inter-^ 
eft, in the corr|ded fchemes, page 186, &c. might 
Slave been faved. But ha?l the value of the 4. per 
cents, be.en j-aifed in proportion to the rate of in- 
tereft, or nearly in that proportion, a farther faving 
might have been made, in all the lchcmes, of the 
profits of the lottery, ahd, confcquently, of 6000I. 
per annum in the annual charge.- My next en¬ 

quiry, therefore, fhall be, in what manner and by 
what regulations this may be done. I have written 
in the fedion on loansj on the fuppofition that 
fuch regulations kre pratfticajple j and I have pro- 
pofed one of them; hut I will here be more 
explicit. 

It has been fhe.wn, that before 1749 the caufe 
.which deprefltd the value of the 4 per (eats, was 
the expectation of their being reduced-, and that 
now this caufe is the expedition <Jf their being 
foon redeemed. Remove, thereYore, thefe caufes 
in any degree, and their value mull rife in the 

fame degree.-With refped to tlie firft, it is 

in my opinion certain that it* would be rioin^ grg*,t 
fervice to the public to exclude it entirely. Our 
redudions of intereft have proceeded from a 
policy too narrow 4 and. the nation is likely to 
R 3 fuffer 
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fuffcr by them much more than it has gained, (a) 
The favings they produce, being Expended on 
^current fervices, tempt to extravagance j give a 
fallacious appearance of opulerjce 5, and, b yjj 
making our debts 'fit lighter, rentier us lefs 
anxious about redeeming them, and <lefa tapp'f'e- 
henfive of danger from the incrcafe of them. 
At the fame time they render their redemption a 
work of more difficulty, apd oblige government, 
when under a neceflity of contradling new debts, 
either to give extravagant intereft, or to offer 
. extravagant premiums. That accumulation of 
artificial debts which I'have pointed out has 
been owing principally to this caufe •, and had 
it not been, i'u particular, for the reduction in 
1749, the public debts wbuld now have been 
near 14 millions lefs; and a debt of above a hun¬ 
dred millions, inftead of confuting of capitals 
Rearing iptereft at 3 per cent, would have confifted 
of capitals bearing fome of thqm 3I-, fame 4, and 
fome 4i and 5 per cent, intereft, which (fuppofing 
them all at a mediym tp bear 4 per cent.) a million 
per cm. would have redeemed in fix years lefs 

(*) I^would except here the ijrft redufUon in 1717. This 
was then net-chary to gain a fund for fluking the public 
debt; t and had tire fund thus gained been applied, as the 
laws requutd, invariably to this purpofe, 'and all,farther re. 
‘fu&ions been avoided, we fhould now have been burthened 
itji »? debts. 
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time, and at lw?nty-one millions left expence.— 
In fhorfr; reducing of interefl: is one of thofe un¬ 
happy temporary expedients to which ftatei- 
men are apt to betake tbenifeives*, and by which 
ppefcnt, relief is gained at the expence of future . 
fafety* and diftrefs poftponed by rendering it jn the. 

cod more unavoidable and* dreadful.-There 

cannot, therefore, be any iufficient reafon againft 
making the interefl: of the new capitals which may 
be created by any future loans, irreducible, ( a ) 
Should this raife the pricfc of ca'pitals bearing high 
intereft in proportion .to the increafe of interefl:, 
government would be enabled to borrow to equal 
advantage Whatever intereft it offered •, the nevr 
loans would not bring 3ny greater annual charge 
on the nation than would have been neceflary had 
the fame fums been obtained*by felling 3 per cent. 
capitals ; and, at the fame time, all the immenfe 
expence of douceurs and fictitious capitals would foe 
faved, and all the advantages in redeeming the 
public debts obtained, arifing from frnaller capitals 
bearing higher intereft. 

Such a regulation as that now propofed would 

be alone fufficient* for tltefe purpofes, when the 

amount of the debts beaffing.high intereft ancTcle- 

clared irreducible, is confiderable, as appears 
«*■ 

(a) That is ; never capable of being redeemed by fubfti- 
tuting one debt for another; or of being faved from redemp¬ 
tion by accepting lower intereft. 

1\4 
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from what is faid in page J95. 'Btftwhen a deb? 
happens to bear a higher .intereft thaft any other, 
tend is at the fame time fmall, the probability of a 
qui$k redemption will operate in the 'lame manner 
, on its price with the expectation of a reductionj 
.and in this cafe, therefore, ,it will beedme hecef- 
fary, in order to avoid the ^conveniences I hasje 
delcnbed, to postpone redemption ■, and one of 
the beft methods of doing this will be, by order* 
ing, that inch a debt {hall be redeemed after fome 
other given part of the funded public debts.—So 
flow has been our progreJ's in redeeming debts, 
that this (luppofir.g the part to be firft redeemed 
confiderabie) would be reckoned, in' the piefcnt 
circumftances of the funds, the fame with making 
the debt to be iaft redeemed,- irredeemable for 
ever. And fhould filch an apprehenfion prove 
right, the public would lofe nothing, becaufe the 
dtbt whole redemption was poftponed, would 
bring no greater annual charge on t!ie public, than 
if the fame fum had been obtained by felling a 
capital bearing anyfiowdr intereft. But fhould it 
prove falle, or fliould our debts be ever put into 
a fixed cotirfc of redemption, the public would 
gatft'greatly by being able, after difcharging one 
part of its debts, to difeharge the remainder more 
expeditiofffly and^afily. 

I (hal! beg leave to illuffrate what, has been now 
, faid by having recourse again to the laft loan of 

FIVE 
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five MiLirtwI.—— -During the laft 6b years, or 
from, the* firft dlablilhment of the finking food, 
co the year 1777, no more than about fifteen 
millions trf the public funded debts, have bee* 
paid. An order, therefore, that the capital of 
fivfc millions bearing~%.\per cent, create^ by the 
laft loan, (hould not be discharged unlefs a capital 
of twenty-five or thirty millions in the three per 
cents. Shall have been j firft difcharged, would have 
carried its redemption to fo diftant a period, as 
might probably have railed it to the fame Compa¬ 
rative value with aiiy 3 per cent, capitals. v- 
Let it, however, be fuppofed to advance its 
price only to 102I. when the 3 per cents, are at 78 ; 
that is, when the .ratio of the rates of intereft re¬ 
quired the price to be at 104. In thefe circum¬ 
stances, 4.850,0001. of*the’five millions would 
have been advanced for an equal capital carrying 
194,0001. intereft at 4 per cent.-, and the remaining 
150,0001. would have been advanced for the lotte¬ 
ry : ‘ And thus the whole expence of the Short annu¬ 
ity, and 150,0001. capital, fcould have beer, faved. 
—And had the fame fum been obtained by felling a 
3 per cent, capital) the amount of inrerclt, though, 
thelcaft pcffible, would not have been much leTsi(a) 

(a) §»ippoitog the ; per cents, foid^at ~6J, ths capital neccf- 
fary to produce 4.850,000!. in money would be 6.339,869!. 
«he intereft of which at 3 percent, is 190,1951. 

bur. 
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"but, at redemption, there sfrbufcl hlae^been- a nes- 
coflity of paying above a utl&iON fttibiX‘gdX<ayM 
for which no value hadbeen received .——When 
<uct» XttyAtj cages, unconcpenfated by d^y loft, cm 
be obtained by ibeafy and fimple ft regtSaticin as 
drfly changing the OROtft “ Sf‘paying' "'tbo putdic 
debts, (a) what pofilble region can there be 
'SSjgainft adopting it ? 

There is another method by which the Value of 
any flocks beating higff intereft might be railed, 
which would probably be no lefs effei&aftl ; I 
tfyean, by ordering that no .part of fucfr ftocks 
Shall be redeemed, without at the fame time 
redeeming an equal or any larger fum', in other 
capitals. This is the regulation propofed in the 
feiftion- on public loans, pftge 98 and it will not 
be arnifs here to give an illuftration of it, by 
ibppofing, that eight millions will be wanted 
tbr the neceffary {upplies of this year; and that 
this lum will bo procured by felling, as Was done 
in the laft loan, a capital equal to the fum ad¬ 
vanced, bearing 4 fer cent, intereft. Were the 

(a) When the amount of irrtereft, pteyable for a fum ob- 
t#inecf*by felling a 4 per cent, capital, is thjs fame ‘-with the 
amount of intereft, payable for an equal fum obtained by fel¬ 
ling a 3 per cmt. capital, which is nearly the prefriit cafe, 
postponing, in the manner I have propofed, the redemption of 
the former, becomes as indifferent as it would be to poftpone 
in the fame manner the redemption of any 3 per cents. 

intereft 
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intereft in cafe made; irreducible, and the capi¬ 
tal incapable of being redeemed without at the fame 
time redeeming four times as much of the 3 pArct. 
or fotpe oAer flocks, p.n jncreale of value would be 
communicated to it which would render all Poo- 
CEartts*unneceflary # j-l^ it would be a capital, <tjte 
redemption of wtlch could not be completed 
.without difoharging in all forty ( a ) miluohs 

of the public debts.-1 cannot doubt but that, 

in thefe circumftances (fyppofing the price of the 
3 per cents, to continue rtfcar 78) a tool, in 
money would be given for jooI. in iucb-a 
flock, and t,he whole extravagant expence of 
fhort annuities, lotteries, and artificial capitals 
would be faved. 

(«) In this cafe only a r 1 rjr u of the furplu < to be at any 
time employed in redeeming deSts could be applied to the 
redemption of this particular loan. The reft after nine 
yeais might be employed in redeeming the 4 per cent, flock 
cicated laft year; .or jointly with it, ^fuch parts of future 
loans bca’ring high intereft, as, in borrowing on the fame plan, 
might be left redeemable.^ An^ thus no obligation would 
arife front this mode of borrowing to prefer the redemption 
of 3 per cents, to the redemption of capitals beating higher 
intcidl. In particular ; had/his been the plan of borrowing 
through, the laft war, all furplus monies migfu haf? been 
ever fince enjph^ed intirely in paying off 4, 4! and 3 per cent. 
capitals j^refcrably to any others; and at the fame time, no 
douceurs would have been granted in drder to procure the loans, 
no artificial debt contrafted, or extraordinary charge incurred. 

In 
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: In ftiort. With the aid of fuch regulations as 
,thofe now propofed, bight millions might this 
year be borrowed (fuppofing the .3 per^ cents, not 
lower than-,7.8 or 7 7) probably at an intereft of 4 per 
tent but certainly at an intereft an iiqhth or a 
QtmRTEj* higher, withour'Ofiering any premiums. 
Whereas, if no fuch regulations are eftablifhed, 
either an artificial debt of near fa) two millions and 
a half mud be created j or 5 per cent, for 15 or 20 
years certain, together With the profits of a lot¬ 
tery, muft be given \ and*a new tax laid which 
will produce 400,000 1. per apn. 

It may deferve to be added, that an unprof- 
perous (late of public affairs,, and appfehen lions 
of public danger, would have a tendency, by 
placing the redemption of our debts at a greater 
diftance, to promote," rather than obib'uCt the 
iucce’is of fchemes attended with fuch regu¬ 
lations. 

There remains doe propofal more on this 
fubjett which I wiflf may be attended to. 

(«) Should this be difregarded, and aJong annuity offered, 
as a i/gi'.w, ot' li per cent, for 90 or 100 years, eight millions 
might perhaps be borrowed at an intereft, including the long 
annuity, of 4* per cent, even th.'-tgh the 3 per cents, fhould fall 
as low as 73.—And this*.]-; , bably, would be the very fcheme 
a minifter would prefer, who, minding chiefly prefent cafe, 
ot care how much he burdened the nation hereafter. 

I have 
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I have okferved, that our reductions of intereft: 
have»been the efFeCt of coo narrow a policy. 
feems to eye, that one of the belt meafures that 
could ntrw be adopted, would be to .undo what 
we have done in this inftance, by reftoring the 
3 per cent, capirals»icrirthugher intereft, ajid mak¬ 
ing this reftoratiori; one of the means of railing 
the neceffary fuppties. That this is practicable, 
and that it would be advantageous, will appear 
from the following fcheme, and obfervations. 

For 20 1 . in money* let i*iol. flock bearing 3F 
per cent, intereft, .be offered, in exchange for 
every 100 1. of the 3 per cent, flocks ; and let the 
new 3 y fer cent, flock be capable of being re¬ 
deemed at any time,.but never under par , unlefs 
when the price of the 3 per cents, happens to be 
below 85 1 .—By this fcheme the public, would 
procure 2,01. from the converfion of every tool. 
3 per cent, flock into nol. flock carrying 
per cent. ; or five millions fr»m the converfion 
of twenty-five million!!. The new additional 
capital would be only twoItillions and a half, 
(or 10 per cent, of the old capital} ; and the addi¬ 
tional intereft wtiuld be 17s. (that is,^a half per 
cent, added to 7 s. the intereft of 10I. at 34 per 
tent.) ji.iT every 20 1. advanced; or 4-’ per cent. 
for the whole loan. 

That fuch a fcheme would afford ample encou¬ 
ragement to fubferiptions, fuppofmg the 3 per 

cents . 
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cents, at Ot near fit, will appear fro M cOn’fidering, 
t£at the intereft offered is above & quarter per lent. 
more than could be made by purch^fmg any 
pwpetaal annuities, and at the fame tknej ki con- 
feq«e»ce of forming a part of the intereft of a 
thr>ce Ayn a half per rfjffTCJcpkal, is incapable 
of reduction, and therefore nearly on an equal 
footing with the intereft of any 3 per cent, ca¬ 
pital.——"But to be a little more explicit. 

The new capital of no !, bearing 31 per cent. 
intereft would be better th’an the tool, three 
per cent, capitals for which it would be fubftituted, 

in the following refpedls.-tft. It would carry 

xys.per ann. more intereft; and fuch an'intereft, 
when the price of an annuity pf 3. 1. is 781., ought 
to be worth 22 1 . 2 s. The additional intereft, 
therefore, would be diipofed of at 2 1. 2 s. for 
every fum of 22 1. 2 s. (or at 94 per cent.) lrfs 
than its true value, compared with the price of 
the 3 per cent, annuities. 

Secondly. The 3 per cents, when peace comes, 
will probably be capable of being redeemed at 
88 1 . (<j) But this flock, in the fame circumftan- 
ces, muft be redeemed at par. It will, therefore, 
product ti 1. more in every xoo 1. at redemption. 
Add thetol. additional flock; and' tin? .whole 
additional fum to be received at redemption 

(a) In 1774, a million of the 3 percents, was redeemed at 
this price; and in 1772, a million‘and a half at 90. 


will 
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tv ill be at l « : T*r ~" Thcre tfUlytheitfbre, be a profit 
at redemption qf »oh per dm. of the money ad¬ 
vanced ; and this profit deferves the more notice, 
becaufe themlock to which it is annexed, being re* 
deemable at any time, and bearing a h’gfier inct;- 
‘rtft.thaa the 3 per era/.?.....will be {'elected for re¬ 
demption before them ; apd therefore its price 
"will be fo ’much the more likely always to keep 
near par .—Setting afide, however, this advantage, 
and fuppofing only the 201. advanced likely to 
be received at redemptipn, it may be found by cal¬ 
culating in the manner explained in p. 194, &c. 
that the fubftitution of 110I. dock carrying thr£* 
anij a hai^f per cent, for* tool, carrying threk 
per cent ., or, in other* words, that 20 1. to be re¬ 
ceived fome time’hereafter, btfides an annuity 
of 17 s. for the intermediate, time, is worth in 
prefent money-more than 20 1., reckoning com- 
pound intereft at 4 per cent. 

Such a lcheme, therefore, in whatever way its 
value was rightly calculated, would appear to 
oltcr an advantageous ^bargain. Should there, 
however, be reafon to fear that the public might 
judge otherwise or fliuuld the 3 per cents, be at 
74 or 75, the value might be eafily fricr^-afed 
near nine p:.\ cent, by making the fubftiuued 
flock 112 1. inftead of itol. in which cafe, the 
intereft for the 201. ’advanced would become 
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18 s. 5A. per am or a little more than four and 
a half /w inftead of /t>»r 4 quarter.* 

'The advantages to the public which would 

urife, from fuch a fcheme are-rfc:, That it 

would be one of the beft preparations for 

tneafures that muft fome- titpe or other be ^en¬ 
tered into for putting the public debts into a 

fixed courfe of redemption: (a) -In confe- 

quence of being raifed to a higher intereft, a 

confiiderable part of them would be made ca¬ 
pable of being redeemed with more eafe and 
expedition} and for this reafon, it is certain 
that, if there remains a porfibility of our efcap- 

dng 

(«) I mean fuch a courfe of' redemption as Ihould not 
be liable to interruption by ( a war ; or, as would be the 
efTeft of the eflablifhmen't of fuch an unalienable finking 
fund as has been deferibed in the Appeal to the Public on 
the ‘Subjeit ofi'tbe National Debt , and the Obfier nations on 
rfuerfiouary Payments. — : —Nothing can ,,fave us from bank¬ 
ruptcy but fuch a r fund; and were it cftablifhed, the 3 
per cents., when they came to be redeemed, would foon 
rife to par ; and, confecfuently, the obligation implied in 
this fcheme to pay a part of them at par would occaiion no 
additional expence. It is, however, fo little to be expefted, 
that <4hch *a fund will be ever eftablilhed, that ( it would 
have been folly to have made the calculating! ven above, 
on any fuppofition lefs favourable, than that the'^per cents. 
will bear the fame prite after the prefent war, that they 
bare after the leftj and that we flia.Il go oh as we have 
hitherto done, paying off a million, or a million and a half, 
pffiAo and then ilk a time of peace. 
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ing a public bankruptcy, the time mud come 
when we (hall wilh all our debts bore a high 
intereft* (b) 

Secondly, f A capital of two millions and a 
half would be faved* hi railing five millions. 
That is I* the nation in procuring five millions 
vjould incur a debt Of only half that fum*-, anci 
iftftead of having a quarter or a third more to 
pay at redemption than had been received, it 
would have one half lefs to pay. 

Thirdly. Such a fcheme would keep up pub¬ 
lic credit; and, by its necefiary operation, con¬ 
tribute to carry itfelf ieto execution. For the ad¬ 
vantages attending it being grounded entirely upon 
the old 3 per cent, ftocljs, few at fuch a time would 
chufe to fell them, but many would be induced to 
buy; and, confequenily, their price would be ad¬ 
vanced, contrary to the comfno’n efFeft of public 
loans.-Thefe leem to me advantages fo un- 

( b ) The convcrfion *of a 3 per lent, Hock .into a 3; per cent. 
ftock gives the fame advantage in .redeeming it, that the 
power of redeeming it at $5 i ^or eveiy too!, would 
give.- —- A million per ann. furplus would redeem 1 14 mil¬ 
lions and a quarter of the latter Hock in the fame time, and 
therefore at the fame exjScnce, thfu it would redeem 100 mil¬ 
lions of the'former. I fuppofe here the 3 p,.r cents, paid at 
par ; and this I ftave before obferved will be found to be ne- 
vvfTary Ihould a time (fcarcely the objedl of hope) ever come 
when government will let itfuJf in earned and with aiv elleffc 
to pay the public debts. 


fpeakably 
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fpeakably important, that I cannot but think it 
would be right to go to fome epctiaordinary ex- 
jynce, in making at leaft one exi>riment‘ of this 
kind. If, in confequcnce of ofFeririg high terms 
in cnc trial for a fmaK fifrrr, fuchan experiment 
Ihould fuccrcd, it might be renewed on lowoc 

% ~~ *' ‘ a 

terms', and the way might Be difeovered of ma¬ 
naging, in the beft manner, larger loan's on the fam'e 

plan.-1 cannot help thinking indeed, that it 

would be found that in this way great films might 
be railed without ^rearing any new capitals, or 
making any addition to the public debts. I fancy, 
for inftance, that few, when the 3 per cunts, are 
about 78, would fcruple to pay 25I. for tlie con- 
vrrfion of iool. three fcnccnt. flock into a iool. 
romt per cent, flock, provided this laft flock was 
not to become redeemable till thirty or forty 
millions of our prefent debts, have been dif- 
clvarged: And i’uppofing this true, money for pub¬ 
lic fervices would be railed at 4 per cent, or at an 
interefl nearly as low as poffible ; and, at the fame 
time, a fum equal t,o the whole money advanced 
would be laved. But were it ncccflary to take for 
fuch a fubllitution 24I. or even 23k (tliat is, to 
pa* abs-ut 4+ per cent, for money) the gain, if our 
debts are ever to be redeemed, wquld abundantly 
overbalance the incrcafed expence of ifuerefl. 
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MY LORD, 
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» 
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of expressing myself with great re¬ 
gard and esteem, 

MY LORD, 

Your affectionate brother, and . 
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J. PENN. 



TIMELY APPEAL 


I here is this difference between the generality 
of sciences and politics (which is necessarily con¬ 
nected with all possible modes bf life, and which 
only attains complete glory, when its plans for the 
benefit of the community are founded equally up¬ 
on alTthe various interests and dispositions of the 
individuals in it), that’should any superficial reader 
risk a di scovery of ignorance* by .discoursing upon 
the former, a motive of vanity might deservedly be 
imputed to him ; but should any inhabitant of a fre’e 
country, who is neither a public ma»j, nor one de¬ 
pending for his happiness upoit the animation of 
party struggles, in some case/ express his senti¬ 
ments on the latter, there might be danger, lest be 

who accused him of the motive, should himself in- 

» • 

cur suspicion of it. The answer might be, “ you 
talk with great diffusencss and apparent knowledge, 

£ 3 
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upon the subject of abstract rights; your doctrines, 
T .take it For granted, are not at waWitlr Rousseau’s, 
and yfr arguments arc perhaps, cr!\ examination, 
' logically.deduced from spdcific premises, as they 
ate certainly delivered with confidence^ and with 
fluendy. I see, however, little use in the farther 

w 

consideration of them; for the truth is, that while 
you, though elegantly, expatiate in praise of philan¬ 
thropy, and its supposed necessary attendant, peace, 
1 experience sensations dissuasive of my agreement 
with you, too powerful for utterance—while you 
talk, I feel. Though music itself furnishes no suc¬ 
cession of sounds more tunable than a benevolent 
general sentiment, yet while I Consider the particular 
case to which you.appiy it; while 1 perceive your 
boasted toleration to aim at the' destruction of a 
mode of worship nowise interfering with yours, and 
your boasted .Christian tenets,'to seek the extir¬ 
pation of those who profess it, wishing you peace 

* i 

and prosperity, at the same time that you strive to 
lay our common country at the feet of an insulting 
eiKiny; I cannot pepent my emphatic ^ensure of 
such an ill-timed want of unanimity. On the contra¬ 
ry. I am more and. more confirmed in my resolution 



to beware even of sounds that may prove plausibly 
deceitful, and,firmjy and manfully, though conscien¬ 
tiously, adhere the same set of men and meagjurtfv 
till one grand point be joined, as seei<>g“no other 
possible means of rescuing ourselves and our pos¬ 
terity, equally with alUhe other inhabitants of the 1 
globe, from the wretched and ignominious fate which 
threatens us. If you tell roc, therefore, I cannot 
be free, and knowing; I answer, I will be free, and 
ignorant.” 

Reflections of this nature have so far at least 
overcome the repugnance which I share with many, 
to the ’idea of submitting political opinions thus 
formally to the public, as,to induce me to try the 
value of any hints which I may' owe to reading and 
observation, while.I collect together into one com¬ 
prehensive view the different topics which are now 
most interesting, with the advantage of every new 
light hitherto thrown upon them«by olhcis. 

For this propose I shall ’consider the chief ob¬ 
jects of popular discontent, which have existed 

during the present Whr, beginning naturally with 
• • * 
the least rational; for as during the course of it 

the political frenzy it fixed has considerably abated, 



though unfortunately the dangers it occasioned 
Have by no means lessened in tl( A ; sapte proportion, 
will be properly cnutncratVd and examined 
in the oftkr of timc^wlpq’i is the following : 

j. The restraints of religion and morality; 
2, the unequal distribution of wealth ; 3. inequa¬ 
lity of rank ; 4, the' severity of our penal code, as 
understood by modern philosophers; 5. disregard 
of the good will expressed for us by the French; 6, 
religious establishment.^; 7, partial representation; 
8, the imperfect diffusion of knowledge ; 9, indispo¬ 
sition to peace ; to,the weight of taxes ; 11, the 
discouragements of agriculture ; 1 2', restrictions of 
trade; 13, the distresses of the poor; 14, minis¬ 
terial influence ; j 5^aitid finally, that attachment to 
persons as well as things, usefully, as I contend, en¬ 
deared to us both by intrinsic merit and antiquity. 

I. The advantage which the weak in every so¬ 
ciety derive from**the 'laws of morality, appears at 
the present time sufficient to convince all of their 
use. t lt is rather to be wished, that they should en¬ 
joy still more freedom from violence and rapa¬ 
city; while the strong, who often unintentionally 



injure them, mav have a career opened to their' 
thoughtless activity, in which they need not appre- 
hend harm eith/r to themselves or others. A,<rfat*» 
of peace and quiet is favourable to su£.Vmoral and , 
political discoveries as are to be expected from cn-. 
lightened men. But «/ the .mean lime there is not 
that hurry for enlarging thc’bounds of luxurious 
enjoyment. The privileges of light ought only to 
be received and deemed valid, when the commands 
of duty are obeyed. It is however to be hoped, 
that whatever impediment every man now feels to 
die free and satisfactory use of his faculties, for the 

attainment of happiness, wall by degrees be ei- 

• 

ther wholly or in grpat jiart removed ; but that 
moralist seems to me most likely to remove any, 
who, allow ing for the variety of human disposition, 
is. 

To virtue only, and her friends a friend; 

who can favour equally tht»lov<*of case and action ; 
the passions of youth and age; the bounded pride 
(if it may be called pride) of honour, and the prin¬ 
cipled acquiescence* of humility ; and who docs 
not fear the fate of pleasing no one by respecting 
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the interests of all, when the construction of a di- 

t ' 

vine command is left to men ; ^ecause he is per- 

'ctBcfcVd that, at. that time, whatcvei\ights are left to 

thetri, ah&vhe performance of duties, are for the 

. equal gratification of all; and that it is only doing 

* 

'common justice to be a moderator betweeiV diffe¬ 
rent descriptions of inen, rather than a partizanof 
any single one. 

The moralist, thus relying more on sympathy 
and common sense, than an accurate knowledge of 
moral theories, or even an incautious and undis¬ 
criminating originality of remark, would require 
being favoured in his views by continued perseve¬ 
rance in loyal conduct ; r which would permit our 
envied constitution to operate the desired change 
uninterruptedly ; without undoing, at intervals, by 
popular commotions, what had taken years of peace 
and industry to effect. This loyal conduct, I think, 
at this time, woulAbe encouraged by nothing more 
than having decent'; habits of life always protected 
by the clergy from the imputation of Pharisaic hy¬ 
pocrisy. I will confess; that vre ought not to see a 
strong contrast between a man’s actions as they 
appear, and as they are; nor arc crimes and piety 
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of a congenial nature. But hypocrisy itself is not 
meaner th^n an unfunded suspicion of it; and, on 
another occasioi/Voltaire confesses. 


Quiconque est soupijonneux, invite a le trafiir. 


To reap the fruits therefore of deceit, or evetf try 
to deceive, is hypocrisy; but to prevent the bad 
influence of our example on society, -when we 
know we are, or think we may be, wrong; and that 
by holding up no impenetrable veil ‘before the eyes of 
individuals, may easily b<j conceived to result from 

the most sublime virtue; even were it not liable to 

• . 

be so unfavourably represented. I may, perhaps, 
go farther than some if) tlfe avowal I am about to 
make; hut I think Christian charity dictates it; 
and when we have proceeded to the utmost bounds 
of liberality, all the trouble and danger o’f the ap¬ 
proach is over. I am ohe of those who think the tenets 
of that sect in France, which has lately shocked the 
world, of the most absurd, incomprehensible sort; 
yet I am hitherto firmly of opinion, that, as it is the 
heart and intentions which arc pleasing, or*othe*- 
wise, to the Deity, and those are generally made 
known by some overt act of virtup or vice, or else 
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not at all, one belonging to it, accustomed to keep 

to himself sentiments which might Job ?ny one of* 

his'greatest comfort, would be respectable in set- 

ting.an, example of regularity, and at the same time 

receiving instruction so necessary to him, atchmeh. 

Wtffind in the Scriptures," “ the fool hath said in 

his heart, there is no God —therefore, \yhcre 

Atheism exists only in the heart, and not in the 

conversation or writings of a man, it is, supposing 

in him a love of truth, only folly and weakness ; 

and this it might be, in one respect, though he had 

the mind of Newton ; for it is even observed, ac- 

< * 

cording to a usual saying, that the most sensible 
persons often act the tfios t foolishly. But, if he 
became a preaching fiadducee, actuated by a mean 
love of proselytism, his doctrinfc would have de¬ 
served, not contempt, but abhorrence. I cannot 
but think, fsom some expressions of Butler, and 
other writers of the Church of England, that they 
would approve of this unlimited charity. Voltaire, 
and after him Robespierre, might have made an 
intolerant distinction, favourable to a yect, which 
gives no certain hopes of immortality; but it is 
wonderful that ^imid Christians, assailed, on all 
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sides by philosophers, should seem thoughtlessly 

introducing Dei./n by a compromise, and part 
I .M'** 

with half theiryfibcrality, that half the truj]j>inay 

be universally establi.siild. J 3 ut wheif cl*irijab!e 
opinions, so prevail, that bigotry itself cannot re¬ 
tract them, all persons will be induced to ei/tou- 
• ... * 
rage respect for Christianity; and knowing their 

rights to fair reputation, not secretly, but openly 
allowed, will appiove of Mr. Paley’s plan of teach¬ 
ing morality, by refuting*to Scripture authotity, 
rattier than that of Hume, by separating the sanc¬ 
tions. All might equally then throw light upon 
* • 

morality, according to tljcir powers, on receiving 
their data from the Christian philosopher; and as 
the light of nature coincides «vuh,tliat of revelation, 
they would thus forward the most important part of 
their own views, while their reasoning would nevt*r 
appear poisoned by J their opinions. 

The question, therefore, seenls not to be, whe- 

• * 

thcr habits useful to society may not be formed by 

Atheists, but whether they do not entertain opi- 
* • 

nions whiph are false, and wtych, if sucoe&sMlv 
propagated, will ravish from mankind prospects 
of happiness, compared to which, all others arc of 
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•contemptible value. If the batons’ of all sects are 
upon a par, we shall necessarily i prefer those opi- 
nio'ivxwhich are the truest , and thekasl prejudicial. 
If iijnnorality is made tbl* test of Atheism, there 
will be perpetual danger of morality ? though', if 
the‘professors of it were always the best men in’the 
state, it could not invalidate a single argument in 
favour of the truth of Christianity. Were I asked, 
therefore, what appeared to me the best mode of 
uniting faith and^charity in this respect, I should 
say, “ Let every peasant be taught the truth, 
let him be persuaded that the doctrines com¬ 
plained of will have fewer and fewer advocates 
every day; but let him’" know, at the same time, 
that it is a consequence of science and philosophy, 
which must ever remain in thefnselves a blessing 
to mankind, that our faculties are sometimes over¬ 
strained in the active pursuit of truth, and do not 
always perform their functions equally well; and 
that, among those Tie sees conforming to the rules 
of life, and refraining from the obtrusion of extra¬ 
ordinary sentiments upon the public, there may be 
a few who entertain momentary doubts of religion; 
but that, if therc.were none, truth being (in this 
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sense at least) etmi.il and immutable, would equally 
-ender it just, thatyfic should think pity rather than 
horror due to am whose existence is but ima^.-fed.” 
When this sort of half Expectation is Gndarstood 
to kc in ,thf minds of all, no treachery, false¬ 
hood, or hypocrisy, can W perceived in that mo- 
desty t which neither is urged to deny, nor strives to 
publish, a particular mode of thinking. A person 
may grow attached, and he assistant, to the cause 
of that religion to which he' gives’ only a limited 
credit, and it is possible that such a prepossession 
may so act upon his mind, £iid so conspire with 
that perpetual endeavour I suppose in him to find 
out the truth, that, if'he* is well treated by his 
countrymen, and allowed cn^djt according to his 
conscientious actions, he may sooner or later be¬ 
come a convert to their opinions. He may then’ 
be struck with the difference of the Heathen and 
Christian religions. He will ag^i’n revolve in his 
mind what lie had thought before, that there needs 
no hypocrisy in professing to believe what the 
wisest ofall.pbilosophers had don®: and will eftnfets 
that he deserved not the epithet of wicked , but 
that of weak. I cannot conceive i have a right ta 



question the morality of sectary's'who neither jus¬ 
tify, nor are guilty of, inwnoralVactitms.. If that i<* 
d jhc generous believer will he t&npted to conceal 
his {Ciyimbiits, in older to/make common cause with 
the oppressed. 

As to accusing even persons of a right way of 

« i 

thinking of hypocrisy, for decent though direct be¬ 
haviour, it is surely vastly more unfavourable to 
the cause of loyalty; and the more unjust, as our 
country has exclusive reasons to abstain from adopt¬ 
ing a suspicious conduct. It is contrary tb the spirit 
both of that English jurisprudence, which makes 
proof necessary, and of that English philosophy, 
which requires demonstration; and there, is no 
true English heart insensible to its injurious con¬ 
sequences. 

II. It is a matter of just astonishment, how the 
idea of a community living on property divided 
equally among its*’members, can have been thought 
to have a greater connection with nature than ano¬ 
ther. . It is precisely from its being in ?he extreme 
unnatural, that I disapprove of it. When men have 
emerged from tfyit state of society in which every 



one supplies his <J^v» wants, barter becomes more 
and more.habitua,’ ; and a un’iform and systcm<u ?3 
intercotir.se begins to establish itself; whic&f ts ex¬ 
actly the same among natiflns'who are each*other's 
antipodes, a t nd wholly ignorant of each other’s ex- 
istcnce. A change from this usual mode of con¬ 
ducting the business of life in any society, must be 
wrought by the mind, estranging itself either for¬ 
cibly, or by some new allurement, from certain 

* 

desires and propensities inherent in human nature: 
lot as the Roman Catholic monk prohibits the com¬ 
merce of the sexes, so the R role slant monk preaches 
against the accumulatioti.of property. 

The first object of the statesman ought.to be, per¬ 
haps, the universal exercise of*tbe*faCtilties of man 
for the production of virtue and ingenuity; of 
virtue for its own sake, and ingenuity for the sake 

of virtue; as its well-directed exertions tend, ad 

. • 

iijinilum , to the enlargement of hjs views, the more 
perfect knowledge, and the surer discharge of his 
moral and religious duties. Wealth therefore is not 
to be esteemed in itself any more than the ground on 
which we tread, and which taxes, by a great deal of 
uncleanly labour, and by tardy production, our 
property in the fruits of the earth. However there 
C 
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are no easier means of acquiring th6m permitted tr 
tiu by Providence: 


-Druf ipse eolemli 

Hand facilem esse viam voluit; primusque per aricm 
TvTovit humum, curis acutns mortalia eorda : 

Nec torpere gravi'passus sua regna veterno. 

The eternal Sire, immutably decreed, 

That tillage should with toil alone succeed; 

With cares he rouzed', and sharpened human heart , 
Brightening the rust of indolence by arts. 

War ton. 

And just so it is with national happiness. We 
must undergo the difficulties which wealth and 
trade would impore'upon us, in order to command 
the greatest attainable quantity of rational enjoy¬ 
ment. But a melioration of our condition may be 
expected frbm time, experience, and the advantage 

•t 

a succession of able jjnd industrious statesmen will 
long hence have taken of them. And who can say, 
that if experiments continue long to be made upon 
the same principles, and without interruption, wc 
shall not arrive at such a knowledge of the nature 
of man and the power of laws, that wealth may not 
only be no inconvenience, but possess the same 
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value in the eybs %>f the philosopher, as it has now 
in those of thfc merchant. All the ingenious and 
praise worthy inventions intended to benefit agri¬ 
culture can neither give fo&oifr the power of pleas- 
ingf nor^ai^se the earth spontaneously to produce 

the food of all. The statesman therefore has an 

* • 

advantage. He may (for aught we know) in a 
course of time lead wealth along such certain chan¬ 
nels, and so judiciously, and in so many parts form 
his dams and sluices, that it will be in no danger 
of overflowing or disturbing the academic groves; 
but, on the contrary, glide by them, equally wel¬ 
come to those who now .repine at it, on account of 
beauty and utility. It may be better therefore not 
to put nature out of her course* 'Some virtuous 
gentlemen lately formed a plan to emigrate, and 
live in common upon their property. But though 
I give the same credit to that plan as if It had been 
really executed, I am induce^alst*to think favour¬ 
ably enough of human nature, to suppose there are 
many virtuous persons equal to, the same sacrifices, 
if they found«a scheme which was feasible, and not ' 
more injurious than friendly to the cause of liberty 
and virtue. 

Concerning the advantage wealth appears to have 
C a 



over competence, I need suggest td few that it may 
be considered in most respects imaginary•; its cares 
and enjoyments regularly balancing each other ; its 
onty rfcal advantage’is fh'at slight and superfluous 
one of power, or command of labour, s which, when 
the mind is otherwise at case and happy, forms a 
temptation strong enough to give exercise to its 
faculties, and to preserve the same degree of in¬ 
dustry and activity always in the world. Those 
persons only can think differently, whom experi¬ 
ence and reflection have not taught the true nature 
of human happiness. It is very possible that afflu¬ 
ence should be deprived of its charms by envy, as 
the alluring viands of the Trojans were rendered 
unpalatable by the harpies. 

III. The arguments against inequality of rank, 
the supposed natural equality of mankind, is next 
to he considered, "{'his is what I am far from al¬ 
lowing, though one of those to whom the feelings 

* 

of an Englishman has rendered pleasing the sound 
of the expression ; and I think it is plain how per¬ 
sons really attached to the Constitution may have 
appeared favourable to the principle. The free 
spirit of all such will prompt them to be ever on 



the watch for <h» security and extension of real 
liberty ; jmt alley may, on consideration, find this , 
conduct very compatible with an opposite mode 
of thinking. The fact is,* I Imagine, that *hc*pas- 
siojis of-dnen form a natural inequality , which the 
utnjost human wisdom,'since the beginning the 
w01*1(1, has foun'd no other means of destroying, than 
by enacting laws for the regulation of societies, 
and conferring, in many, peculiar privileges on 
some of their members; which*laws and privi¬ 
leges keep the whole community, as it were, upon 
the same level. The friend pf liberty is right in 
striving to make men equal, because they have 
equal claims; but his istitfiate of equality may be 
founded on a mistake, from his. being more easily 
able to judge of one species of inequality than the 
opposite, and therefore liable to rush from one ex¬ 
treme into another. But whether the despotism of 
Turkey, or the anarchy of Franc^prcvails in states, 
inequality alike exists there, to the disgrace of man¬ 
kind ; nor docs the latter differ essentially from flic 
> • 

former. Bu t t though 1 think all,men have flatu-- 
rallv a right to the utmost possible true equality, 
yet I do not pretend to set bounds to the wisdom 
that is labouring to establish it, nor to affirm that 



what appears to vulgar eyes, to deduct from the 
liberty of the people; may not, upon a large scale, 
and in the opinion of the best judges, tend, beyond 
any other measure whatsoever, to increase u. Aris¬ 
totle, for instance, might have thought tip’ power, 
in this country, enough essentially, among ,the 
middle orders, though his metaphysical readers 
understand him, perhaps, as not being of that opi¬ 
nion. 

IV. On the next point I,.might very properly dwell 
more at large, having not only revolved the subject 
long and frequently in my piind, but considering it, 
from its nature, more adapted to my situation, as I 
both possess the egtite, and hold the office, in this 
county, which our great lawyer; Sir Edward Coke, 
did near two centuries ago. Speculative men have, 
of late years, reconsidered the justice of capital pu¬ 
nishment, and testified repugnance at the severity 
of our laws, as well as those of other European 
states. To attempt to render any of their hints 
'productive of armore satisfactory acquiescence in 
our old sterling code, I feel to be a work of diffi¬ 
culty, and therefore I shall not boast of lights equal 
to the accomplishment of my aim; though parish 
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ghost-tales represent the venerable judge as some¬ 
times near enough for preternatural admonition. \ 
shall simply, considering him as the “Genius of the 
place, <kxclaim,«s/w«/w—aTid having'thufr implored 
his faVDuf, proceed, to the best of my power, in 
stating my opinions on subjects, which must by 
tiupe, in spite of the gathering glooms of false phi¬ 
losophy, have had light thrown upon them, in ad¬ 
dition to what they owed to him, and to the age 
in which he lived. 

It has long appeared, to me, as well as to many, 
that if complaints are persevered in, tending to 
mitigate the severity, of our penal laws, there 
is a medium to stop’ at*which has more to re¬ 
commend it than any oth&v, *Before the ques. 

tion of abrogating all punishment is discussed, 

• 

may we not naturally bestow a thought on the 
propriety of disallowing circumstantial evidence, 
or allowing it as an exceptioa to a rule, which 

0* V 

might be one excellent means of distinguishing 
character. This possibly piay rank with those 
just reasons for favouring it, which I have*myself 
perceived to weigh with some of our excellent 
judges, and impartial juriqs. Thaugh justice ought 
equally to be done to every character, yet when 
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mercy is the question, it may be 'wdl to consider 
that if a person who lias been often blaroeable is 
condemned, he will esteem punishment the lighter, 
as being u retribution for alh his past misdeeds; but 
the horror may easily be conceived of hint who <is 
condemned to death and infamy, and has passed a 
life of innocence. I know these matters are luoked 
into with more penetration than 1 can boast; but I 
would only wish in such cases, that wc should put 
in full view the distinction between positive and 
circumstantial proof. The country might at the same 
moment shew its sound philosophy and humanity, 
if the sentence of the law could always rest upon de¬ 
monstrative certainty; an expression which, in these 
theoretic times, oaryi&t too often be repeated; as 
it may render us more circumspect in what we un¬ 
dertake, and at once safer and more useful mem¬ 
bers of society. On circumstantial proof, therefore, 
J wish our eyes to fee fixed, since, if lenity increases, 
it ought at least to begin in this rational way. Ex¬ 
periments might then be made from time to time, 
ifi ordfcr to try our power of dispensing with its as¬ 
sistance. And it is impossible to say how far the 
improvement of the police, united with the vigilance 
of the magistrates, may, in a course of years, tend! 



to counteract arty ftnfortunate consequences of this 
courageous mildness. Hut I would not yet proceed 
further, nor venture upon such untried experiments, 
either as. the philosophers of the present 'day, or 
even a t Ber t caria would recommend. 

However, 1 differ from mo,st of the writers on 

• , 

crimes and punishments, in being of opinion, that 
we ought not to lay much stress in discussing the 
subject, on the preventive nature of the latter; nor 
publish, at every opportunity, our reliance on in¬ 
timidation. A beast is insensible to the disgrace of 
being goaded into the right path; but a man can 
reflect. Nor can it be thought an unsound doc¬ 
trine that we ought to look chiefly to a sense of 
moral and religious duty, and*a consciousness 
of the dignity of human nature, for obedience to 
the laws, if the power of punishment is, secretly, no 
less kept in our hands. Firmness, united with deli- 
cacy, the suaviter in modo,/t f$rtiter in re, would 
thus be exemplified. I would consider execution as 
a mere means of forming a scale to estimate crimes, 
and as less a punishment, than thesshame attending it. 
For if a man is allowed to respect himself, he has an 
additional incentive to gqod actions; and in this 
free country, the poor ought to be so; for J think, 
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on this very account, they wouM be more assistant 
in the work, so ofte’n necessary, of" strengthening 
the hands ot Government. 

My V irc j U( hcc against fear, as a debasing motive 
of conduct, has led me also to entertain the"opinions 
I am about to describe. In a work* of a very dif¬ 
ferent nature from the present, I mentioned being 
struck at the first knowledge I had of an experi¬ 
ment that has been lately made. In the Reports 

t 

of the Society for bettering the Condition of the 
Poor, it will; appear to have been made by my 
noble relation the Karl of Winchilsca; and the 
success of his active and benevolent exertions, is 
sufficient both to. claim arid to attract the notice 
of every person ol occasional reflection. On 
learning that this plan of indulgence to cot¬ 
tagers was understood by some members of the 

t 

Society as relating chiefly to the most meritorious, 
I was led to form an awful sort of comparison 
in my mind. I considered that mankind had ab¬ 
stained, perhaps culpably, from following the ex~ 
Ampld of the Deny, in not, like him$ inciting to 
virtue both by reward and punishment, but confin¬ 
ing itself, less humanely, to the latter. A system of 
Critical, Poet ical .[and Dramatic Works. 



proportioning favour to merit, already found prac¬ 
ticable, was much, I thought, to be preferred to 
hazardous innovations, which, in fact; by neither 
rewarding nor punishir^J depart in ■'all respects 
from the, great example we are enjoined to follow. 
I conceived, therefore, that the real light of disco- 
very^was beginning to dawn upon the world, and that 
this country, which had led the way to its improve¬ 
ment in other instances, was now preparing for it 
the blessings of a more perfect jurisprudence. Some 
persons incline to suppose the Deity laying a greater 
stress on reward than puni^iment. This, there-? 
fore, would farther justify our endeavour, by fa¬ 
vouring the most meritorious poor in every district, 
to render daily less and less indispensable 

in the execution df the laws. So much, at least, is 
certain, that neither harm or danger can result from 
it to the community. On the contrary, the effect 
of kind treatment and forbearance on the genera¬ 
lity of the lower orders, begins now to be suffi¬ 
ciently understood; and when these are exactly 
• • 

proportioned to desert, we may easily coftceivt 
much greater the addition of benefit to society. 

Following this train of ^ thought, and observing 
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the encouragement of particular qualities to pro- 
mote virtue already-recommended,< I vifts led to 
question the propriety of a sort of punishment ex¬ 
perienced equally by. all tanks of people; namely, 
censure of faults; and to conceive that it ought to 
exift in no other form than praise of excellencies. 
I would ask, how either the English constitution or 
the interest of any Englishman, could suffer, if no 
vice were ever made the topic of scandal and abuse; 
but that people,'instead of slandering the vicious 
(which seems to argue such spotless purity in them¬ 
selves), took occasion to double their attention to 
persons generally known to have made more or 
less sacrifices to duty ? AH the difference caused by 
such a plan would be a greater number of acts of 
kindness in the world, and its consequence the es¬ 
tablishment of a scale calculated to inform the judg¬ 
ments of tliQse who want no bther motive to act in 
a manner every Way becoming themselves. It is not 
by checking sentiments of benevolence towards a 
prodigal son; but by disproving a particular attach¬ 
ment to his worst qualities, that prodigality can be 
prevented. Inform his reason, by shewing more 
Countenance and admiration of opposite, unless 
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he has more good than bad ones, and the uni¬ 
versal passion *will direct birre another way. Till 
then nature will be obeyed, and it is-almost con- 
dcnming'him by an ex pysi facto law,•'to suppose 
that he vyill^ act differently. The same reasoning 
holds good of other faults. 'In what mannei* to 
form this scale,' which would not dispute the pos¬ 
session of goodness, but only distinguish its various 
degrees, is the next consideration. The more excel¬ 
lence of every kind a person possesses, the greater 
claim he has lor praise and favour; but to what 
character, considered singly, ought we to give the 
preference ? Now it may.be natural to prefer one, 
and politic to prefer anOthcV. The custom of press¬ 
ing is adopted as politic by a free ^government, and 
many measures are forced upon us by the difficulty 
of conducting the affairs of life. The compliment*, 
too, of marking out for veneration a particular de¬ 
scription of persons, need less cxiite jealousy, if we 
reflect that the inhabitants of th£‘*Alps esteem idiots 

the favourites of heaven, and (nobly, I think, and 
• • 

generously^ shew respect to that helpless pace »f’ 
men. I consider it in the manner I propose, as the 
only method of gradually curing that fever of the 
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mind, which is produced by an excessive longing 
for the reputation oF'active, virtue, and .which has 
been particularly epidemical during these last twenty 
yeacs. ,In that time -the minds of our youth have 
been so much inflamed and agitated by the moral 
systems in fashion, co-operating with the revolutions 
of states, that we are on all sides threatened with 
legislation, on the ruin of existing institutions, and 
have to tremble at the zeal of competitors for pre¬ 
sent or future gtory, as patriots and philosophers. 
I now proceed to mention that character or collec¬ 
tion of qualities, which, denudated and separated 
from every thing extraneous, I conceive most po¬ 
litic, though not most Jtgrdeable, to encourage by 

increased favour.. Genuine merits of a stimulative 
< 

nature, the effect of which alone is sensible to or¬ 
dinary minds, more readily find their reward in the 
world; but the case is different of a character with¬ 
out either fault oq one hand, or pretence on the 
other, with a disposition equal to every sacrifice, 
but who, wanting powers and talents, has never 
founder created at} opportunity for strikipgexertion ; 
and though, both in public and private life, he is 
solely influenced by a sense of duty, yet transfers his 
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activity to the law static! by not opposing, becomes 
useful through .their means. It should particularly 
be noticed, that in this character which ,.singly con¬ 
sidered., I 'should recommend as an object of favour, 

I suppose, manners, unintentionally repulsive and 

• • 

unpleasant; for 1 have Stripped it of everything 
that *ts not its peculiar property. Its sensibility I 
suppose unseen and denied by die world, from that 

--tardiness of natiye, 

Which otten leaves the history untold 
it did intend to do. 

A defect perhaps more cpmmon than is generally 
allowed. It is necessafy t6 make this distinction; 
for supposing the addition olfratficable manners, 
which give a claim *to one degree more of encou¬ 
ragement, all the difference is naturally made be-* 
tween liking and disliking. The chii;f difference, 
however, which ought to made, is that of assorting 
or not assorting much with tJic character; for there 
is no moral obligation to make any part of our 
time pass disagreeably. Such is the power o£ mer$ 
practicable manners, that it is natural for persons of 
serious dispositions, who are interestedly yet fairly 
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attracted fay them, to flatter themselves it is the 
virtuous part of a friends character thpy admire, 
anefto despise in others, as vain, all those honour¬ 
ably ejaim.. of brilliant yolloquial or other talents 
which contribute to the ornament of society. 
Friendship,indeed, levels all distinctions; but smaller 
ones inclusive, estimating the man unbribed by 
any of his qualities. Though it may justly seek 
interested pleasure, and though a similarity of dis¬ 
position may reasonably direct us in the choice of 
friends, suitably to Cicero’s treatise, yet to insist al¬ 
ways on union of sentiment, is not favourable to 
liberality. On the contrary, where friends are not 
of a wavering character, but can act against each 
other with steadiness and energy, their even taking 
different sides in politics, though attended with 
inconveniences, may have a conciliating influence 
upon party spirit. But the character I have de¬ 
scribed appears to me that, where friendship ought 
both to begin and end; the present or expected 
possession of the qualities, which compose that 
character, seeming to justify us both in.tnaking and 
retaining friends. Every thing of pretence which 
is good, as wisdom, generosity, courage in men 
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and beauty in* wbmen, is consistent with, though 
not necessary to it; and evfery thing which is bad, 
as the placing those advantages or'dthers aboVe 
right and justice, is totali£ urfcongeniaf with it;* This 

• 

Tt\crc^ccJorpassive virtue appears to meat this mo- 

t * * 

mfcnt almost indispensable, as a means of reducing to 
thcjr former calm and rational state, the minds of 
men, 

“ Puff’d up with high conceits, engendering pride.” 

and whose faculties “ strained to the height” 
by the maddening contemplation of impracticable 
theories, call loudly upon us to favour their re¬ 
pose. It is held that t'he Christian religion in¬ 
culcates active virtue; and it ’indisputably does: 

but I have found no reason to think active may 
not be considered as subordinate, and secondary 
to passive virtue. * Why it is not, 1 have in part 
considered already. In the ca,se of generosity, the 
immediate advantage derived**from it by indivi¬ 
duals, makes them comparatively insensible to the 
• « 

merit of .mere probity; whic^j, till the world* is 
much more polished, will not obtain a just proportion 
of regard. Yet much may prgbabiy be done by 
people’s permitting their imaginations to supply in 

D 
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Useful continued forbearance that .interest which is 
of itself perceived irt useful transitory exertion. 
To an undepraved taste this must be easier; and, 
as I have observed befofej no channel of benevo¬ 
lence need be deserted to carry nutriment where it 
was required ; but only new streams salutarily call¬ 
ed into being. The mechanism which produces 
them, will form an employment, and an employ¬ 
ment is frequently a pleasure. It may be as good 
a mode as any other of "dissipating ennui. But in 
whatever manner this scale, is formed, that which is 
allowed virtue should, confer respect according to 
its quantity ; nor ought any additional portion of it 
to fail of receiving additional praise. It is true, that 
the utmost degree of it should not be most insisted 
upon in proposing an example, aS a smaller degree 
must appear more attainable, and encourage more 
persons to the endeavour of acquiring it. But the 
general principle of, Diogenes* appears to me in all 
cases good; namely" that greater rational strictness 
than is usually submitted to, should be at least recom- 
tnended»by the moralist, in order to allow for the fail¬ 
ure of human weakness; as the note which proceed¬ 
ed from the leaderpf a musical band was the highest, 
• See Brucker, tom. I. p, 868. 
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that the other musicians might not sink beicrw tine 
proper key. iiow it ii consistent to prefer one de¬ 
gree of virtue as an example, and a superior degrep 
upon the whole, it is e'asy to conceive. In'likp 
marines, "in. a court of Justice the great stress is 
laijjj upon what is sufficient .evidence of a fact, 
though the concurrence of two or more witnesses 
corroborates the proof. It may therefore be ad<- 
visable to prefer the best, but praise him most for 
so much merit as shews him only somewhat better 
than the generality. • 

Having beep lately engaged in a literary pursuit, 
unconnected with politics and morals, which has 

shewn to me, in another instance, the propriety of 

* 

a scale of merit, resolutely fonne'd and preserved, 
but not too rigorously insisted on, I may plead my 
peculiar consistency hi extenuation of any too sen¬ 
timental strain of writing. I have been uniformly of 
opinion, that laws and rule$ were too much consi¬ 
dered as severe judges, when they ought to be, and 
to appear, only wise qpunselU>rs. This scale of me¬ 
rit ought to be held close to tfver/ eye; but tha^ 
habitual censure, at least, which waits for neither 
wit, gaiety, nor feeling, ought te be distinguished 
D 2 
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by no car. When the fault is great, censure irri¬ 
tates its object, and renders odious thfe virtuous 
principles of its author; and when it is small, ob¬ 
jection? carried farther thin custom and conversa¬ 
tion require, shocks as unjust, and is the‘most ad¬ 
verse of any thing to the formation of such a sf ale 
of merit as would improve the heart through' the 
medium of the understanding. How often is one 
who, without meaning to introduce bad taste into 
manners, expresses himself, from a constitutional 
defect, with stiffness and formality, sneered at as a 
coxcomb 5 in which 'case "all the deceit of studied 
affectation is attributed to him ? On the contrary, 
the custom of blaming one quality by praising its 
opposite, which is adopted in practice and conver¬ 
sation, deserves applause; and, where not offensive 
by pointedness, may be carried to the length of re¬ 
warding every particle of desert. For it is vanity, 
that either in morals or literature, makes us speak 
contemptuously of abstract excellence. Unable, as 
we are, to be perfect, we allow and encourage no 
other’idea of petfection than that to which our 
powers and passions are adequate. It does not, how¬ 
ever, so much concern.us to be reputed without 
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fault, that we should not otherwise relish the esti- 
• • * 

mation we’ are held in for doing merely as well at 
we can ?, Christian humility, as much as common 
•sense, forbids our boasting* of superior purity, and 
not subscribing to the character, as far as it is 
deafly proved* of our conduct, even though it 
should be an acknowledgment of inferiority to 
others. It is therefore unjustifiable, by stickling for 
much good opinion, to impair the -standard of me¬ 
rit ; or to be above looking up to perfection, as 
resolved to see it only on* a level with us. 

Justice has been a pretext for the commission of 

» 

so many crimes, that it,‘is at present a bugbear to 
moralists; and the acknowledged merit of Christian 
patience and resignation may tend to alienate the 
mind still more from it, and make injury appear. 


the less unamiable, as .a means of exercising those 
virtues. But 1 believe justice is is often enjoined 
by the Scriptures as any tfirtiMt; and it seems 
equitable, that as men have different habits and pre¬ 
judices, no one system shouM be preferred < with^ 
that confidence which inspires a contempt of others. 


Revenge and extreme retaliation arc the teeth and 
claws of justice: let them fcfb drawn, and the worst 



that can be said of it will be, that it is inoffensive. 

i 1 f 

But their very connection with it ought rather to be 
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revenge is made to appear incompatible with it, to* 
impute to the former the crimes of the fetter would 
be impossible. 

When I mention praise as a reward of good ac¬ 
tions, I would not be supposed to esteem it a posi¬ 
tive good. It isf in my opinion, of the nature of a 
bond, which does not necessarily satisfy a just de¬ 
mand, but only manifests a title to property, and, in 

most cases, renders it more secure. < But that which 

• 

is sometimes given, particularly when passive virtue 
is its object, too frequently resembles a depreciated 
assignat, received‘as equal to its nominal value. 
.The insult, added to injury, of saying that virtue is 
its own reward, and expecting therefore the object 
of praise to think himself overpaid by fine words, 
is like that of filling v%in proclamations with boasts 
of favour conferred by acts of real tyranny. Yet 
are those deserving of praise, by an affectation of 
liberality, often among the first to express them¬ 
selves satisfied with its airy diet j as if the greatest 
ambition of a man shollld be to resemble a came- 
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Icon. If, instead of this, tfye same persons were 
to strive moderately to acquire, and the world 

chose to award, the gifts of fortune, or favour 

* * * • • 

of individuals as their fecojppence, and always 
gujird ’them from the»odium they excite, their- 
situation, and »f course the mefit which had earned it, 
would become generally desirable. But a common 
insight into human nature must discover to us, that 
when praise is coupled with an alienation of mind, 
produced by coldness, the more profusely it is be¬ 
stowed, the more it may shock its object, as given 

in lieu of essential services; in the same manner as 

• 

it made the crow in the' fable look silly, by inducing 
it to drop its food. It is, hpwever, often difficult 
to know when the,due degree oTjustice is withheld; 
Pope says well, 


IIow darcst thou'let one honest niar.be poor? 


which indeed is exactly the sentiment I would re¬ 
commend. But at this time, in particular, people will 

be too much disposed to suspect the motives of 
* • * *. , * 
those, who cannot see the propriety or even justice 

of some act of generosity they are urged to, and in 

consequence will think fhey fatrlv may put the 
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Question to them. Nothing likewise is more com¬ 
mon than to imagine either Government or in¬ 
dividuals to have the choice of granting or with¬ 
holding the reward due to merit,.and to prefer the ' 
latter. But, before this inference is made from the 
acts of cither, we ought to be perfectly su r e tkny 
harve found no impediments they themselves regret 
to the performance of what we desire. We do not 
enough wait for unequivocal marks of neglect, 
before we testify discontent. When a favour, mani¬ 
festly easy to be granted, is declined, or when a large 
part of life passes without an opportunity fbr any 
being successfully sought- there will be much more 
reason for a return of complaint and opposition. 

If any one dislikes the scale I wish adopted, from 
an idea of its not discountenancing all regard to 
ourselves, and our own enjoyments, I shall observe 
that the spirit of excessive philanthropy, in fact, ap¬ 
pears quite as much connected with selfishness; only 
as a plain man considers self what the word imports, 
and makes his fellow-treaturfts objects of his gene¬ 
rosity; so the philanthropist, allowing only the 
happiness of others to be of consequence, is quite 
sufficiently generous to himself. All the difference 
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between them is, that the former, in calling things by 
their proper names, manifests a regard .to truth and 
modesty { for nature will assert her rigtys; and^in- 
'deed there would be a sfngu^r absurdity in its 
happening otherwise. SBppose A B C D to repre¬ 
sent* the human.race, composed'of individuals, each 
of whom confesses no other object nor desire but 
the well being of the rest. A, therefore, is quite 
indifferent to himself, but made \tp of sympathy 
for B, C, and D. B likewise possessing the same 
principles, dreams of nothing but the prosperity of 

A, C, ahd D. *€ is not behind hand, but the inte- 

• 

rests of A, B, and D engross his whole time and at¬ 
tention ; and D acts with reciprocal disinterested¬ 
ness and benevolenfe towards A* B, and C. When 
zeal is loudly professed, its inefficacy is a matter of* 
regret to more hearer*; and yet I cannot but be at 
a loss to find not only who is to jeceive benefit of 
persons so indifferent to theifowniwelfare; but, this 
being the fact, and known to be so by themselves, 
why they still continue* their fruitless endcavoprs tq 
confer it. I truly hope, that in the next century the 
" Hutcheson jargon”* will cease to disgust reflecting 

* This was Gray’s expression, (see Memoirs, sect. iv. 
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minds; or, at. least, that it may be allowed, in the 
words of Pope, that 

•*—i-Self-love becomes, by force divine. 

The scale tome'&ure other’s wants by thine. 

r 11 

I can easily conceive persons to feel acutely for 
others, not upon the selfish principle of the Epicu¬ 
rean sect; for we all have had reason to do so 

lately, for the unfortunate Irish victims: I can con 

*• 

ceive too, that, after making up his mind, it will, on 
some occasions, be natural for a man to be ex¬ 
tremely ready to risk his 1 fife, however great the 
danger; but I cannot Conceive that any person 
constantly considers himself only as excellent food 

r 

for powder, or has-:io more regard to his own hap- 

»> 

Jett. 2.) who so long ago felt that disgust which manynow feel. 

41 

at the modern*cant of philosophy. It may be said of him, as 
Sir Walter Raleigh s^ys of Pindar, that " he was one of the 
wisest.” Jt is strangl that Adam Smith should see affectation 
in trading only for the sake of our country, and not in aiming 
only at the happiness of dthers, according to the system of his 
admired Hutcheson.* In order to steer exactly between this 
affectation, and too great avidity of gain, it might be well to 
consider the pursuit»of our interest as a favourite amusement; 
not however of others, but ourselves. 
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pi ness than that of insects or reptiles, merely 
because odr neighbour bay be considered as having 
a separate interest from ourselves. Every person 
•feels pain sonuwbat more immediately* whin ft is 
inflicted’upon himself jthan his neighbour; and 
therefore his expressing extraosdinary contempt for 
his Awn pleasures, may be acknowledged absurd, 
even before it is proved so by bis contradictory 
interested ness. , 

The religious need not be scandalized at this 
species of scale, because it may appear regulated by 
a love of earthly enjoy Merits.* We do not object 
to a similar scale, less carefullyiindeed graduated, 
but which still exists; and a preference of which 
does not argue greater mildness.’ We are willing 
that a love of life, and of course its pleasures, 
should operate to prevent flagrant crimes; and for 
this end are content that numbers annually should 
expiate their transgressions at tlfe gallows. Besides 
superior mildness, this plan has the advantage of ex¬ 
tending its beneficial* influence to all ranks in the 
community, and to those partsfof Human conduct 
over which the law has no power. 

There is therefore no ■impropriety in confessing 
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that we retain the dispositions we were born with* 
and have a relish for the favour and esteem of the 
world. It is only necessary that we should be inde¬ 
pendent of those advantages, and never deviate, • 
for their sake, from the true (ineof duty. It is ever to 
be regretted that even the least ingratiating should 
have to look back upon a life disgraced not only by 
the want of very attached intimates, which would be 
natural, but by principled friends, who would, at 
least, never wholly desert their interests. Should 
the judicious management‘of esteem be ever relied 
upon to improve society, this will be prevented ; or 
when it has happened, be remedied. If, indeed, it 
is thought wrong to compose a copy of verses, trans¬ 
gressing poetical justice, should it not also, to pro¬ 
duce the great poem oflife in like manner defective. 
There is no reason in one cgse, which is not per¬ 
ceivable in the other, why a virtuous course of con¬ 
duct should not b^encouraged by making it appear 
favoured by the Deity. True disinterestedness in a 
man’s actions is general, but not universal. He 
should be able to'k'nake every sacrifice,' but should 
except such enjoyments and advantages from those 
he does make, aV by th'eir nature are calculated 
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to attract attention,* and represent him as an example 
of merit Successful, of, at least, not unfortunate. 
Itis to He wished no ruling palskion may direct his 
.choice to other enjoyments and advantages;* which 
might add to the numbe^ of unedifying reverses of 
fortune, and undeserved successes, in the world. If 
any person value himself for leniency, in despising 
this tacit use of a scale of merit, Which will be tha 
more eifectual,as it is more natural apd less invidious, 

t 

I again desire him to recollect that he now resorts 
to the baiter. It is very true, that the Christian re¬ 
ligion enjoins patience unAer affliction; but is it ex¬ 
traordinarily prudent to»irfstitute perpetual trials of 
it, which only multiply examples of virtue by dis« 
couraging from the pursuit of k?' A man’s whole 
life ought to be considered together, in order to es¬ 
timate him; otherwise a proof of virtue is a mere 
proof of mental or constitutional powers, exerted 
on the spur of the occasion. There are peculiar 
alight weaknesses in most men, which are so natural, 
that very likely their virtues are partly owing to the 
public’s indulgence of them. Peribns Fond of cross¬ 
ing the man who least deserves it, with a view of 
rendering his life more ofti probation, need to hr 
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upon their guard, lest their propensity should de¬ 
generate into a depraved loVe of iseefng virtue abas¬ 
ed, and vice triumphant. On the contrary, how do 
we know,.that for every ',pfcrson of rare virtue, with-, 
out other recommendations, whom we particularly 
favour, we may not ultimately save one, unknown 
to us, from the gallows ? This conduct too is the 
more glorious fcnd truly moral, as virtue never 
forces from us its just reward, but vice often de¬ 
grades, by bullying us out of what it has no right 
to. People profess too much to be careless of what 
is said of them, and by letVing the world talk, as the 
expression is, imprudently inure the mind to censure; 
though it may be very possible for a person, care- 
less of the censu're'of all, except a few, to attach so 
great a value to their esteem, as to sacrifice to it that 
worth, for which esteem is properly given. But it is not 
for themselves but the world at large, that they should 
cherish a love oft*steam, and by consequently dis¬ 
couraging the obstreperous clamours of censure, 
permit mankind to attend to the distinctions of qua¬ 
lities and cbSracffcrs. Censure direetdd against the 
spirit of censure, is laudable, for the same reason 
that at other dints it deserves disapprobation. It is 
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then a negation trf the. merit of that which is a nega¬ 
tion 6f merit j and tendU*to desfcoyltifforce; yet if 
it perpetually appeals*© neasofA^laSteitd' of dedaim- 
ing with the pomp of morjl &lfrs/ffiefeney; eVen 
though its .warmth betrays^ indignation-at absurdity, 
it will, appear momentary, and n<jt of that habitual 
sort wljich charactenzes modem philanthropy. The 
contemplation of the gtooiny objects of censure, 
at such times, will resemble the vfeW of an un¬ 
wholesome and unsightly swamp, half veiled with 
mists, and overshadowed itfith clouds; Wb&b* while 
something passes there intdrestiHg to us. We have no 
objection to look upon; but when that is Over, we 
immediately turn, and afterwards constantly keep 
our eyes in preference upon a pact t>f the country 
where it has cleared up, and which banishes discon¬ 
tent and suspicion by an enchanting combination of 
all the fair varieties of nature. My eensurd; however, 
has chiefly had censure in view. ,1 do nob day, its simi¬ 
lar object has always been alike objectionable. Those 
whose business it is to blame or praise, are-obliged to 
express their real sentiments ; and when I have written 
in opposition to them, it has been generally Witha view 
of continuing what I thought* useful Controversy. 
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Upon the whole, l am of opinion, that it would be 
serviceable?" to mankind to •determine that, as health, 
a contented - disposjjipn, and the means of subsistence, 
are a«full half >>f,ew.ry* > sort of happiness, and raider 
envy absurd; so"that no very uncommon character 
I* have described, possessing every degree of abiliues, 
though often under-rated when it possesses the Jo west, 
has a full half, j-s such, of every sort of human merit. 
This would put an end to the vanity that makes out- 
rageous distinctions between different minds, at the 
same time that justice wpuld be done to all endow¬ 
ments. But because this character has ajpriority of 
claim to esteem, it does ko( follow that it should possess 
proportionate reward ; ancl that active virtue and ta¬ 
lents should not rqcdive more. This is very consistent 
with the scale; for what is giVen is a bare satisfac¬ 
tion for their services. If to him whose prodigality 
is his striking quality, unusual generosity can be due, 
because opposition to the benevolent dictates of na¬ 
ture is wrong, surely to him who is distinguished by 
useful and honourable exertions, whatever can be 
reasonably expected ought to be readily offered. The 
superb monuments which are erected in honour of 
great pen are.no le$% to be considered as raised on 
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their account, than our own : ^for though part of our 
object is to show gratitude ta'thfftn, ^et what is chiefly 
intended is to make clear to th£\hijman understand¬ 


ing the nature of every excfelienyfif; in order to direct < 
its\nergy to the improvement of our country, and of 
mankind ; and.in order to bespfeak the favour of the 
unenterprizing towards its efforts, as being more for 
the interest of none than themselves. For the ex¬ 
pectations of talents and e^ertion'resemble those of 
extreme hunger; which does not necessarily call for 
attachment in those whojean satisfy it; yet they de¬ 
serve tfic appellation of silly coxcombs who delay to 
do so, from a singular idea of fitness and propriety, and 
with a view of observing the pqjience discernible in the 
physiognomy of thq suffering person. Passive virtue, 
therefore, or forbearance, ought perhaps to be nou¬ 
rished, as the root from whence active virtue and all 

■ » * 

exertion would best spring. Too much professed 
respect to talents, for instcftice, by supplying them 
with favour to promote their interests, takes away all 
temptation to exert themselves usefully to society. 
They ought only to insist on not being calumniated 
by ranking in a proscription with crimes, and not 
having that career shut upon them which was opened 
by the hand of God. I have ever held that to op- 
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pose one moral syst^m 0 to another, within the bounds 
of moderation, thus|> be serviceable by preventing 
an acquiescence (in .'tbp corruptions of cither; but it 
will be remembcrek^ I have at present a particular 
object, in pursuing which I' consider myself as ;iot 
having forfeited my title to the motto of m e it c s 

r 

justice, which : ’ias stood under the arms of Penn- 
h 

sylvania during i^.s provincial state, and for the space 
of a century; anu which I would willingly have a 
right to consider, both in a literal and figurative 
sense, to be my own. 


V. The supposed fondness of the present French 
for our nation is ncxt, to be considered: for though 
the present year will have undeceived many for a time, 
who thought them destined to be our eternal admi¬ 
rers, it may npt be long before such persons relapse, 
into their former-prejudices. But allowing that 
while the French ace enlightened, by republicanism, 
they may think justly enough to continue in sincere 
amity ^ith us, Jet us only reflect upon the force of 
example, and the instability of human affairs. There 
are certainly many of the Aristocratic faction even 
in France, and the French armies arc spread over 
a wide extent of country, and living among p eoj l 
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esteemed the*most supcrstitif/q&iof^dftjpe. Suppose 

*fr>at in*a spirit of kindness to,aur* pteSent enemies 

we had disarmed,and that*the uhtJrlufiate influence' 

o£ priests and nobles had operated a change in their 

principles, while we remained unprepared against the 
* • * 
consequences. Or, above ail, simpose the Pope of 

Rome were to cross them flyirvl from his ancient 
dominions, and, like a comet, to /shake Babylonish 
contamination from his flaming robe; they who 
were just now so fillejl with sentiments of pure 
benevolence, that they ^ould, not tolerate any thing 
wrong in countries the-least connected with their 
own, would suddenly be 'inspired with an interest¬ 
edness ever attached to old ‘systems. How dread¬ 
ful then would b*e the consequence! we might be 
ruled by the iron sceptre of a feudal tyrant, arid 
Astrea, driven from France and the Continent, where 
her presence is now bailed so rapturously, would be 
unable even to sculk in Britain in the cells of a Cor¬ 
responding Society. 


VI. All arguments do not appear to me exhausted 
in favour of Church Establishment#; and as they have 
been so much die butt of the enemies of Government, 
owing to an idea of an afliarae with superstition, I 
E 3 
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have wondere<5"di. it.' If we can picture to ourselves 
that horrid statfc of things, which would be exhibited 
' by a country T.-ithWt religion, yet even then an order 
similar to the clergy will appear most strictly conso¬ 
nant *to reason, or rather to'consistent frenzy, in 
every country, the care of its archives, the. superin- 
tendance of education, or the cultivation of the sci¬ 
ence, of morality?" and attention to its interests, are 
matters of peculiar morftent, from their serious na¬ 
ture. Objects, therefore, pf this sort, even alone, 
having a character very different from more general 
ones, may naturally prompt a nation to confer separate 
dignity on persons whose 'business it is to promote 
diem. Importance ri’ther claims distinction than 
disregard} and every argument, “but the more ab- 
siruse ones drawn from theology, justifies this mode 
of conferring vt, upon general principles, and consis¬ 
tent with the just ultimate views of the wildest sec¬ 
taries. Whoever ackRO«i&dges the importance of 
such serious concerns, may think, especially in new 
cl untries, too much,deference shewn theta, but must 
applaud the circumstanee of shewing them some de¬ 
ference in the ionpation pf a church establishment, 
and see besides that one sect is intended, as much to 
benefit from its principle as another. 
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There is something very dignified in the circum¬ 
stance of persons whose business jif^is to be versed 
Vi (natality, forming a part of.thd senate, in order, 
as other members give *t£teir* omjnon? upoft the law 
thej ‘land, to shew how thSit is regulated by the 
law of God; for religion includes morality, and 
may be considered as the comprehensive moral code 
both of believers and unbelievers ;twhich latter, if they 
had their will, would establish, ^any of them, too 
narrow and exclusive a system. These persons, in 
our House of Lords^ properly observe a decent 
silence upon common Questions, where nothing mi¬ 
litates against justice or Religion; but in the Contrary 
case, express a disapprobation, which is the more 
emphatic, from this rare delivery’of their sentiments. 

It is thus that the law in Britain flows purer from 

• 

its source, and its^ healing rills must be the less 
mingled with any thing noxious, because those who 
are best acquainted with, the* poisonous plants of 

it 

vice, are posted where they grow, to eradicate them, 
instead of being forbjd to ascend the stream beyond 
stations vfherc a tedious f«oc«s would scarcely*ef- 
fect a purification of its tainted waters. 

To my assertion, that from thislnodeof reasoning 
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all sects may be esteemed interested in the church esta- 
blishment, it may lie objected, that every scct'does not 
enjoy the privileges it confers on our clergy* But 
a simflar'inference^jnay be‘drawn from paitinl re¬ 
presentation in parliament, which I shall nev coij' 
sider. The metaphysical politician might form svtfh 
an idea as this of [he Constitution perfected. He 
might suppose a k/hg, lords (including bishops) and 
commons, who might belong to any sect, and the 
latter of whom should be chosen according to a re 
gular proportion of constituents and representative,. 
The bishops in this case would be partly what they 
are now', and partly dtffereift. They would, on the 
one hand, be possessed of that degree of apparent 
power, which British priests now safely possess, and 
which, with singular and striking propriety, aims at 
giving effect to morality; bat, on the other hand, that 
power would Bfe shared so as *6 gratify the imagina 
tions of the fanciful) vPhk&his not now,any more than 
that which is enjoyed by ffie^membcrs of parliament. 
For, as I have observed* ouritmstitution in church 
and 1 state* is to bfe defended ■upon the same rational 
principles, though a difference between them would 
be madefy the thUoiogiaSi y whose arguments, how- 
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ever, do not tortvince persons of the church of Eng¬ 
land, and Should Ire consfderecWSeparately. Lord 
\Colingbroke’s Dissertation on Patties is an eloquent 
work on the side of ©ppoSitioj^ wflich might even 
!^ow „seein to 'favour ^the safne cause. In spite oj_ 
those theoretical, unfounded statements which are the 
character of such works, it migll be read to advan-, 
tagc, as well as with pleasure, at Vines when the con¬ 
stitution is really in danger fronyinfluence or prero¬ 
gative ; though the good effect it produced upon our 
reason, or ratflcTcondi|ct, would take place through 
the medium of our passions* Helvetius speaks of the 

character of the philosopher, as one deserving encou- 
» * . 

ragement in a state, but 1 think he has not a just idea 

of that character. I consider. Lord Bolingbroke as 

a brilliant, and rfelvetius as an acute, orator , both 

* 

being employed to place theories in a fascinating 
point of view; but I^cannot acknowledge in either 
that Newtonian doubt* whi$h prompts the true pbilo. 
sopber to keep always*pf®allel to practice in his 
schemes of public utjKty. 

Howcfer jLord Bolin^HKtk*, affibng all His att&ks 
of the monster at that time**®! proposals for redu¬ 
cing the power of thecrowtt, ww to Ipfe favourable 
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to that separation of church and state, which is or¬ 
dained by the F?«ijnch to take* place all over the 
world, and of coufce in this obsequious Island, that' 1 
he malted the 'following observation; “ Some men 
ihere are, the pests of society. I think them, who pre¬ 
tend a great regard to .religion in general, but who 
take every opportunity of declaiming publicly against 
that system of religjfbn, or, at least, against that church 
establishment, whic& is received in Britain.” 

VII* Persons are never wanting whom the liberty 
of the country permits and encourages to propose al¬ 
terations in die government. 'The fancy of some one is 
ever found spinningthe regular cobweb of equal repre¬ 
sentation fap that if it is swept away, we perceive still 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. 

Vi -i, 

At least, it if a suptffium* work, rendering adtni 
ration of it very unac<?Qipmblc; and in no case has 
been mote so, than in thatofthe late unfortunate au 
thoress of the Ri$u« of >Vomast. The privileges she 
would. dbtain fovbetWK^^t^ are what even 

An FrepcbJtave :*>pt;,;t$<»pod it, when aqarchy has 
most preva^d iurthfff, ecimtry; and she may of 
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be instanced as carrying this principle to the 
greatest extreme. The fair s*ex, how-ver, will recol¬ 
lect, that many of the ablest men no this country are 
not in circumstances to pb#se.*s ojj<e main privilege shq 
^buld,daim, the right, pamely, of electing representa- 
tives, and yet consider themselves as little degraded, 
and as much truly represented, a| any persons in it. 
That want of a just distinction bclween the abuse of 
a system, which is decried, and/that system itself, 
though constantly perceived in the theories of mo¬ 
dern innovatofsIJTs no \|here, I believe, so striking 
as in this book. It exhibits *an occasional force of 
reason, with a general judgment proportionally weak 

and defective. Surely, one ignorant of the customs 

• , , 

of England, who were to read many refleetkms tn it, 
would be inclined to suppose, that the women of 
this country, instead jof leading lives to the full as ra¬ 
tional as the men, had so tost all dignity of character, 
that they might possibly'%e tfted as dolls, to be 
dressed for the amusement of children; Any great 
superiority of the ingle sex. is by “no means obsti¬ 
nately matntajied. The ttlfclifeP of Votneri and of 
men diffe/rather in quhlity' dian in quantity of 
power;*/ The natural inferiority Sf flfiNbri ttter in 
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strength of ffamc and constitution -nay not have con¬ 
sisted with that tejptinuity of exertion, that power of 
abstraction, and ^hat hardiness of character, whirl 
enable Uo to project great yorks in literature, to form 
systems or philosophy, and to be equal to the perp.. 
tual harassing calls of vaiious business. The want 
of a certain pliab^ity of temper, and certain grates 
of mind and imagination peculiar to the fair sex, 
must render men t ess fit for the attainment of paiti- 
cular ends, and for giving the utmost am actions to 
some sorts pf composition, and to society. Both dis¬ 
cover sufficient intuitive judgment, and occasional 
resolution, to fill the throne with glory ; sufficient 
application to business, to be materially useful in 
the p?4faafy affairs of life, and a sufficient capacity 
far elegant studies, and the careless eflusions of 
fancy, to become, itt the highest degree, ornaments 
o£jtbc species.v Tq -some part of every human pui- 

stlfa they appear alikeegual; nature having designed 
0 

them to be each othei’s faelpmates and companions; 
apd their delicacy ,aaw»s to point out that share to 
h'elong tofaeph vb*chf?«J0St consistent with quiet, 
as it shews the ej$rcisf s proper for thciu.are such as 
are nwrtteii$$therhy agilky than strength oa.labour. 
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Mrs. Wollstonecraft denies even the quality of mo- 
dcsty to he more peculiarly the xhifractcr of her sex 
tlAui ours. A rational ease is not to, he objected to; 

• but, though there are exceptions to all rules, yet our 
iniuds cjre not so governed by prescription, as .she 
sceyis to suppose, in prejudice against immodesty 
in the female sex. Their voice a|id features must 
ever remain a contrast naturally rooking to a bois¬ 
terous forward comportment; ant# were her wishes 
realizedwerejwomen to be seen screaming decla¬ 
mation in a legislative pssembly, or climbing the 
busting.*?, with features cftstortfcd by party spirit, we 
should be reminded of’thg beautiful countenance, 
and snaky ringlets of a Medusa. Her school, which 
would prepare them for these'unnatural employ¬ 
ments, by educating boys and girls together, might, 
be but little admired for the masculine sentiments 

I 

it inspired equally into both. Perhaps a possessor 
of the talent of caricatura might’?ee their quarrels 
i n a i idiculous point of view, and wickedly represent 
a pugilistic combat between sOmfebere and heroine, 
as sufficiently descriptive of die iostutui of die esmi- 
nary. But^rherc so much is required to be ddtie, to 
obtain small a progress in fcnow&Jgenriiapptness, 
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surely the projected alterations must hardly ltc deemed 
worth while. 

VIII. The very usu<-l complaint of the partial', 
diffusion of knowledge is hardly reconcileable tortile 
professed and apparent views of those who make it. 
If their true object be not to bring back that igno¬ 
rance which formally brutalized the earth, I would 
recommend quite an opposite plan to what they pro¬ 
pose for the enlargement of the human mind, and 
tecaS to .their recollection that since Bacon’s time 
wise men, really favohrabld to the increase erf know¬ 
ledge, have for that very reason been the more cau¬ 
cus and fearftd of die doctrines of diosc who pie- 
tendqdt# that knowledge. Such too as deposite within 
the mind a moderate portion at once, in order to ac¬ 
quire gradual consistency, will render it a receptacle 
of much more, than such as by a ponderous ili-di- 
ifccted mass for$p it immediately off its balance. 
These remarks are applicable at the present time both 
to tho educated and uneducated part of society. 

Am tO tbe gm, &e frequent discussion of impor¬ 
tant questions .has been recommendeu 1 confess 
myself desirous of ,the utmost encouragement of the 
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philosopher speculating^ in lys. closet, within ra- 
tidpal bpunds, for the instruction i^f die world. I 
have looked with reverence; towards the *acred,chgm- 

* t 

bevpvcr the entrance at Trinity. College, 

Where Newton sate a ad thought. 

Jiut I own, from disputations oJ articles of faith 

and similar topics at meals, or on s^ght occasions, I 

see nothing more naturally to>be expected, than cither 

plan, vanity, jj^iwiess, or impiety. I know not by 

v hat strained analogy, od forced inference, it is, that 
» * » 

by their means the mind can be perceived pirogrttssive 
* 

rather than retrograde? 'Peihaps, because the king of 
beasts, lashes himself into fury. with his tail, therefore 
the Lord of the creation can talk himself into wisdom 
over his cups ? We may consider discussion as tho 
smoke of science, trotlblesouae often, w^en it is not 
made to cheer, by its perfume, the (fuiet symposium Of 
friendship; but much more tban troublesome, when 
it takes the nature of that which has, of late been 
spreading; .at si/ch a time it equally qhokes end peg- 
*ons. The v/u legated wing of soaringjemus, and the 
snowy pieces of virtue have frequeptly 'been unable 
to '.airy them through the loathsome mephitic va- 
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pour. In the, formidable region where its eruptions 
have'been, witnessed, and it has reached them, th 
have been too lately brought down from their “ pride 

l . . . * 

of place,’’ and beheld palpitating and agonizing on 
the* ground. 

As to die second^ the lower orders of society, we 
may remark a difference in the mode of communi¬ 
cating and receiving knowledge; for it is not from a 
series of confounding arguments that the mischief here 
arises, but from the result of the>^.. arguments in de¬ 
ceitful propositions, which, as they affirm generally, 
suggest whatever simple ideas the framer chooses to 
excite, for his own purposes. Such truisms kindle 
die imaginations of the ignorant, unobstructed by the 
intervention of time or thought ; to do which effcctu- 
•slly, it is only desired that habits of receiving in for - 
mationfrorp books should be encouraged among the 
labouring poor. TBut if it be true, that in an opulent 
country, tracks add employments arc naturally kept 

mote' distinct and separate, there will appear, to the 
* * 

most loberal, a reason, why in this country the poorer 
sort would prudently and properly be disinclined to 
die cultivation,,of literature, though it should be 
otherwise in newer countries. Besides, in such a com- 
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plicated system, more confusion would be occasioned 
by, a trifling disarrangement. I wish, however, the 
poc'r themselves to answer, as I think they often 
would, any person who should ridicule them as igno¬ 
rant.,* and* strive to shame ^hein into a loss of time i>y 
reading. They might say, “ However we Want learn¬ 
ing, )'et we do not want sense to dolour duty as well 
as you ; and therefore we benefit from your studies^ 
m what is of most concern, as much/ as you do: for 
e are guided by yoir, rather because you know and 


we 


t an tell us what is right, thp because you do it. You 
wish us the enjoyments of‘literature, as you call them. 
—Health, a good consqtnce, our interests, and our 
families, which you begin now to pay attention to, are 
quite sufficient both to employ ’and to content us; 
while we are persuaded, that by our coveting more„ 

knowledge we shall do, no good to any one. For of 

* 

this we have a daily proof.—The farmers fur whom 
\vc plough and reap, employ us'constantly in that 
manner, and employ themselves constantly in over¬ 
looking their farms, and<taking note of their outgoings 
and profits. Now, were we both* to be equally em¬ 
ployed in these two ways, the harvest would never 
more be-plentiful; for we slfould firtefthai our attempt 
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to do every thing, made us incapable of doing any 
thing well. So it must be With all other persons .in 
the country. Were the authors and statesmen W 
hear of to spend half their time in managing farms, oi> 
we?e our masters to think and talk as much about 
politics or history as the cultivation of their land, we 
should neither be able to resist our enemies, nor 
would the country be so rich as to make it much 
worth while. For whatever exertions are made by 
any Engishman, we partake o£ the advantage and 
glory, as his countrymen, no less than you. Wt 
sure all embarked in the same bottom. When wc 
leave our work to pay a .short visit to some friend in 
town, and there see the monuments of good English¬ 
men in Westminster Abbey, we feel the right we have 
).o boast of them, whatever they excelled in. It na¬ 
turally gives us pleasure to contemplate the features 
of the brave officers who have fallen to keep out 
country independent, &nd of course preserve our 
Constitution. You may perhaps consider us as not 
having a common interest with the rich, in the ad¬ 
vantages of the Constitution; but we know very well 
that Constitution is more favourable to the poor than 
any other form of government, and therefore ib^t the 
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statesman-plans,* aftd the general fights under it, as 

much fur their’eause as.his ovfnj whatever those un- 

1 ' • 

candid people say; who cannot, like' vis, be just to 
^11 men. You probably, may Suppose, *that because 
we’arcjro scholars, wc have no reason to admire 

• m 

those scholars w hose monument'? we see. We can- 

• . • 

not be ranked with them as scholars, but perhaps we 
arc more justly ranked with them than you; for 
both of us equally have been perjons attending to 
our business in different ways, and not puzzling our 
heads with tha^of others ; and by these means lent 
a helping hand to the state, and found it was from 

what we, and not the political idlers did, that Eng- 

* • 

land was respected, and reckoned every day a greater 
nation.” 

May it not be fairly doubted, whether persons 
striving thus to deluge with information the minds 
of the lower orders of society, at all wish they 
should produce those fruity which its nature is cal¬ 
culated to hasten, and for which they profess to cul¬ 
tivate them :* I am neither.for forcing people at 
present to 'perplex themselves with more knowledge 
than they would find useful and agreeable, nor for 
having any bounds recommended, at some future 

F 
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convenient time, to the acquisition of it. As the 

doctrine of the Rights of ^vlan, according to the 

modern interpretation of the term, was a few yeqrs 

ago .approved of and admired, though it is now de- 

« 

spised and execrated by the poorbst peasant in ‘lie 
lanii ; so all the dangerous 'doctrines which may be 
broached by demagogues, though they would be 
alarming at present, yet if they arc guarded against 
till improved habjts and experience prepare mankind 
to see the fallacy of the arguments on which they are 
founded, will then ccasc to be cf&jev^s of apprehen¬ 
sion to the good citizen.' A boundless flood of 
knowledge may, in that remote situation, regularly 
be relied upon, to brood'over every mind, and to 
ripen every harvest of human excellence. 

• IX. A very humorous dialogue might perhaps 
be written between a citizen o*f this country, going 
to fraternize with'some French prisoners, where he 
could have access to any, and some one of them 
who had been forced to serve in the present war, 
b ( v a requisition, contrary to" his principles. They 
might both begin with ardent declamations against 
war in general, $nd its dreadful evils. By aud by. 
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when the catalogue of them had been gone through, 
and not only.conlirmed then; >n their opinions, but 
prompted them to vent their indignation against the 
persons they ascribed tljem to, the grgnd d^scqvery 
'. light be made.* Botli having joined to execrate 
the political enemies’of each, without knowing 
them, some inconsistency might yroduce an expla¬ 
nation; and the following conversation pass:—" I 
do not understand you; we agreed, I think, that 
the British Ministry were the authors of these cala¬ 
mities.” “ N>‘. i ; I said it was the French Direc¬ 
tory ?” “ The French Directory ! what, are you an 
Aristocrat ?” Yes, to j)e sure ; and you are, are* 
you not?” “ Who, J? >'ou know the Aristocrats 
are fond of war?” “ No; it* is tjie Democrats, you 
know, who arc fond of war.”—Thus would these 
enthusiasts perceive, at length, the folly of dealing 
in generals, and like CEdipus, trcmbJe at the des¬ 
tiny to which they had devotetj themselves for their 
own actions. 

But it is not by the philanthropic maxims of a 
• • 

solitary individual, but by the gradual progress of 
the civilized world, in philosophy and political eco¬ 
nomy, impressing them with an icV-'a pf their interest 
F st 
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in honourable peace, that the spirit of war can ever 
be desirably abated. 1 do nqt, with some., think we 
should vote war f pcrpetual; nor do I give .up ajl 
hopes of witnessing avi approach to such an im¬ 
provement as I have‘hinted : but Neither can I d- 1 * 4 

u 1 

tinctly sec how, whHe human passions act as littie 
under control, ai,' they at present do; we should 
lay aside its shield, however we are loath to draw 
its sword. The peaceful readiness to oppose ag¬ 
gression, is worth more 'than all the triumphs of va¬ 
lour; and that state of things, ofTRcrtwo, where the 
former exists alone, by mu.ch the most desirable 
' and truly glorious. But a certain balance of prin¬ 
ciples, by which every system is kept vigorous, and 
its corruptions obviate'd, ought, in this case, equally 
to be preserved. It seems as if piety would suggest 
this distinction between the great Cause of all, and 

C 

the immediate and visible ones of what we see; that 
the pure intelligence of the former characteristically 
acts according to its all-sufficiency, and without 
seeming at war with itself; but the improvident 
energy &f the latter requires some auxiliary prin¬ 
ciple of opposition to urge different forces in an 
intermediate direction. Man, therefore, endowed 
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with a consciousness of his own weakness;ought, in 
pious humility’ as well is right reason, to adhere to 
thi* orddr of things. He sees that the universe is 

t • u 

upheld by the principles*of action and re-action; 
and* that, there are opposite virtiies and vices, whifh, 
by ^he tendency of our natut;e N to the pursuit of 
happiness, prevent each other’s ’corruptions, or 
check each other’s excesses, l ie sees too that prac¬ 
ticable liberty in states is ajrprovcW of by all wise 
men : th< nigh it diffuses power among many persons, 
endeavouring fo govern each according to his own 
fallible wile of right. Why then, if he is so tender of 
the independence of individuals, should he be care¬ 
less of that of states, which are composed of mil* 
lions of those very individuals;'especially as, if 
one nation overpowers the rest, there is no redress 
to be had on earth, aj there is when the members of 
a single community are enslaved? Wfiy should he 
prefer the principle of destruction to that of preser¬ 
vation i* or why wish one form of government to 
be violently established all over the world, with *a 
contemptuous disregard of the‘lights of wise per¬ 
sons attached to different ones; and not rather, 
with a spirit of true liberty and toleration, permit 
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Monarchy and Republicanism tcSjustle against each 
other, till a lasting splendour issues from iheir colli¬ 
sion ? for demonstrative science rises clear and 

beautiful, as “from the waves, amidst the temperate,, 

< 

conflicts of human opinion, and tends to harmonize 
earth, air, and sea, and all that they contain, will) her 
fascinating assuasive glance. ' 

I must own, that as often as I have reflected upon 
the system of if.iiversal philanthropy, and citizen¬ 
ship of the world, imagined by the French philoso¬ 
phers, so often have I concluded tliat, with the ex¬ 
ception of its noxious principles, it was no other 
than the old fashioned system of the balance of 
power ; and that in forming it with the precise cha¬ 
racter it now has, they built Chalcedon with the 
shore of Byzantium before their eyes. The most 
glorious time for England wa.^ that of William III. 
in this respect, that he may be considered not as 
" a man sent for* from Holland,”* to govern us, 
but as one deputed bv the whole human race to 
support, the republic of Europe, by directing against 
die countries m rebellion to it, the force of one of 
which he was not a native. Alfred, in laying the 
' * Right's of Man. 
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foundations of<our government, and in forming our 

fleet, though the first <;f men* was a mere precursor 
* 

to King William, whose example w'e have till 
now judged it politic to follow. To persevere in 
this conduct muSt be ever ous greatest praise. The 

proudest emperor, who wishes -well to the govern- 

• * 

inept and navy of England, whernheir power is no 
greater, may unreasonably be entitled an enemy of 
liberty, and the most democratic enthusiast, wishing 
their destruction, is a slaveht heart. Where liberty 
is really prizeji, it will not be hazarded by being put 
under the protection of a single nation. This is not 
liberty in the old style, Milton would pot have * 
entrusted the sacred dfeposite to those among 
whom, 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 

Manslaughter , shall be held thediighest pitch 

» 

Of triumph ; to he styled*grrat conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind.- - 

Destroyers, rightlier call’d, and plagues of men: 


Par. Lost, b. ii. ver. 691, et seq. 
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or who 

Rob and spoil, burn, Slaughter, and enslave' 

Pear table nation's, neighbouring or remote. 

— - - -- W-ho leave behind 

Nothing but rum , wheresoe'er they rove, 

And all the flourishing Works of peace destroy ; 

Then swell with pride, and must be titled gods, 

Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers. 

Without approving of Milton’s political princi¬ 
ples, I am persuaded he cannot t^e looked upon as 
favourable to a scheme of enslaving'the world by 
metaphysics, though he has’been enlisted bf a sort 
of French requisition, on the side of the French, 
in the present contest. 

Thus the rivalship of the two nations may not 
be pronounced either so unreasonable or so un¬ 
christian, as has been supposed. To me there ap¬ 
pears something w.rong in our being ready to ac¬ 
knowledge that, for purposes of public utility, the 
different parts of our government should check and 
balance each other, and become objects of jea- 


Par. Reg. b. iii. ver. 75, et seq. 
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lousy to different^ ranks in the state, and yet not 
hearing to he^r a syllable of jny thing but union of 
sentiments between our country and'j foreign one. 
Surely we ought not to ^htwjcss good will p tjiose 
with whom we are more conpected! Nay, if we 
hold the slightest rivalsmp between nations illiberal, 
cat! we be sincere in wishing the different orders 
within any to balance each other? can we be sin¬ 
cere in praising the .British Constitution? On this 
subject, the parties of tl/e most opposite views 
would thus reason; one might say,—■“ We would by 

no means hurt the feelings of citizens of the Great 

* • • 

Nation by incautious language; nor,though they 
perpetually threaten bur* destruction in the most 
opprobrious and contemptuous .terms, can we ap¬ 
prove of its transpiring, and bring, with every pre¬ 
paration made known to them, that if they invade 
us, we shall be ever found with arms,in our hands. 
The very idea of the thing shbuld be suggested 
to them as little as possible, that we may escape the 

formidable frown of Republicans, for encouraging 

• • 

that, system of rivalship which puts nations upop a 
par with each other. But we deprecate die slightest 
suspicion of a want ofjhc new, philanthropy, by 
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which it may be proved reconcilable to propriety 
and justice, that one 'hation.should hector and do¬ 
mineer, and the rest court every insult from jt. 
Our delight is to corffind 'our praises to the Great 
Nation, hitherto called our rival, and to confine cur 
ridicule and contempt to our own ; which we think 
clearly manifests a love of peace. In proof of,this 
we feel an ardent ambition to be corrected by so 
admired a handt as self-examination teaches us, 
that we are of the nature of old clothes, out of which 
it is advisable to beat the dirt, which has for a sc¬ 
ries of years so wrought into the nap, th t it it is 
otherwise impossible for persons of perfect fashion 
to endure them.” The other might be represented as¬ 
saying,—“ We know the difference between Chris¬ 
tian humility, and fanatic love of humiliation. Meek¬ 
ness is shewn by nothing more than submitting 
to the rules'of duty, which forbid us, from ap¬ 
prehension of danger, tq let injustice triumph. We 
preserve our secret opinion, whatever the public 
authoritative one of people in general, that, not 
oiliy our navy,' but our army have reason to hold 
up their heads at the present juncture; and that 
French Republicans in the field arc not more than 
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a match for Britons living under a mixed govern¬ 
ment. We therefore disdain td think and speak more 
u\ the menaces of our enemies, than must be ex¬ 
pected from the vigilancevj persons avfake teTa s'fense 

* 

of M iru.* Enpugh, for, purposes of honest persua- 
siorj, have Englishmen been now reminded of the 
danger of their wives and daughters, which the chil¬ 
dren of Europe meditate the possession of, as if 

tin v were those of other Europeans; in the same 

* 

manner as many a child hopes for some impossible 
reward of goSA behaviour. The boasters of their 
earth wdl find it difficult, to scale our heaven. Na¬ 
ture has rendered their. Country •productive of vain 
Ixions; and ours is precisely that which she has best 
furnished with clouds to offer to their embraces.’’ 

At this time the generous prejudice discernible 
in such a statement of our situation, would cer¬ 
tainly be approved of. I am one wlfo thought it, 
if possible, still more praiseworthy some years ago, 
and who see little hope for Europe, if not only the 
persons in power, but, every .man among the lower 
orders in Cvcry country, for a moment fail to con¬ 
sider national independence, and some security in 
governments, as its support, theory first political 
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objects. For a long period of time has the enemy 
now been striving to dYnploy»us in speculations on 
internal, that we might be unprepared against htr 
attacks tipon External, liberty. This scheme, it is to 
he hoped, has now prhved abortive, through a noble 
opposition made to it by us, when the state of opi¬ 
nion was so favourable to its success, that it must 
otherwise have rivetted on us slavery and disorga¬ 
nization ; and when men of great abilities missed 
an opportunity of gloriously demonstrating their 
secret wish to preserve the ancient Consequence of 
their country. For history discovers on how little, 
in spile of human foresight, the fate of nations de¬ 
pends; and I shall ever regret the impression which 
might have been made on the public mind, when a» 
least the language of disaffection was the most heard, 
had persons of opposite parties set an awful example 
to posterity 6f uniting specifically for the purpose 
of protecting national liberty. Afterwards the com¬ 
plete monopoly of foreign favour and influence by 
one of the two most powerful nations, was adverse 
td rational cqifolityt and ought to have ’been con¬ 
sidered, as I hope it will be in future times, another 
signal not only 1’oj- general union, but for guarding 
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against the natural weakness of alliances, by convin¬ 
cing the lower orders of tjicir true interest and glory. 
.Perhaps, indeed, when the power arising’ from com¬ 
merce and population shalMfc diffused among enore 
nations^ q.balance* of dignity may be maintained 

with less care arid fewer sacrificesand on this ac- 
» . * 
count # J consider patriotic the share'an ancestor of 

mine had in the work of colonization ; fox in send¬ 
ing away hands to the different quarters of the globe, 
who, by labouring the soil at hbrne, might have filled, 
our pockets , we jtavc, on the other hand, extended to 
those parts that civil society;, andjsnowledgc of Euro¬ 
pean polity which may, some time or other, prevent 
our spirit and independence'from running to waste. 
Till, however, such powerful Influence is there es¬ 
tablished for the bendht of manlftnd, it would be well 
for those countries to favour the predominancy of no 
Great Nation. The most desircable thin^for less ad¬ 
vanced countries would be, to haye no party very 
zealous for the interests of any ; but if it has one, it 
might be extremely requisite to have another equally 
■t. 'oils for the interests of its rivals;»for die*abso-« 
lute power of neither is of moment to them, but their 
relative power ought constantly to Ja« acknowledged 
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and represented greater even ^han their own opu¬ 
lence. 

America has the good sense now to discredit the 
professions of moderation made by a people which, 
in making them, increased theih territory by,con¬ 
quest beyond farmer example; and lest am' enthu¬ 
siast should boast of their leaving states nomi¬ 
nally free, as the effect of their specious principles, 
most evidently, proved it was not necessary subju¬ 
gation should be avowed, to deserve its name, and 
be followed by all its miserable and. degrading con¬ 
sequences. America has the merit of having for¬ 
gotten former causes of. complaint for the sake ol 
a noble object, worthy of a free spirit, to which all 
meaner considerations should be sacrificed by all; 
and seems thus to have said.—May it not be in the 
common course of things that a separation from the 
mother-country has been marked by violence and 
injury ?•—The eagle, it is known, forces from her 
nest, and perhaps wounds, her young, when they are 
fully fledged; but it is by these means they after, 
wards learn tkeir strength, and find themselves able 
to join their parent in her attacks not only on the 
sheep, but the dragons.’,’ 
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As I am one of*tly>se whose property lies on both 
sides of thu vast Atlantic, I fe®l that appearing so 
much a citiz.cn of die world (one, I mean, of the 
old school), I am, with groat propriety,endeavour¬ 
ing' t*> assist the tfause of national independence. 
In our worst times during the present war, and 
whcn^hcre was the greatest danger off French influ¬ 
ence in this country, and of course over the greatest 
part of the world, it was natural to consider how 
this free character could be preserved, and I was 
convinced by dje poet Lucan of the propriety of 
being upon our guard against, that attachment to 
present habits of life, which induces us to re¬ 
main in our country, or within its reach, after it 
h^s been enslaved. The folly' of -this line of con¬ 
duct, I think, should'be considered the moral of the 

eighth book of the Pharsalia. 

* 

When Pompey there is deliberating, after his de¬ 
feat, on the place to which he shoe,Id fly from Caesar, 
and mentions his desire of going to the remote Par- 
thians, where he might nourish a useful spirit of 
resistance tv the schemes of ambjtior.*, Le ntulu s, iif 
a plausible oration, uses such arguments as might 
now be used to retain persons, vanquished and 
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reformed by France within the t cope of her power, 
drawn from the shadow of- liberty, br sbme attrac¬ 
tive points of resemblance in the situation of the/wo 

coftntfics. He asks B hi'rrf whether he would be an 

* 

alarmist, after so slight a c,heck as bis defeat irt the 

pitched battle ofPharsalia, 

1- 

Siccinc Thcssaliex menttm frrgere minx ; 

Una dies mundi damna\it fata?- 

Must the whole wo. Id, our laws and country, yield 
To one unlucky day, one ill-fought field? Rowi:. 

and why, professing to support liberty, lie would 
fly to an immense distance to exist‘a moment under 
a despotic prince: 

--c-Qhrid transfuga mundi 

Terrarum totos tractus, ccelumquc perosus, 

Advcrsosque polos, alienaque sidera queeris, 

Chaldeos culture focos, et harbara sacra 
a 

Parthorum famulus ? quid causa obtenditur armis 
Libertatis amor? Miserum quid dccipis orbem. 

Si servire potes ?- 

Wilt thou before Chaldean altars bend ? 

l' * 

V. r v/iship their hres, and on their kings depend? 
Why didst thou draw the world to arms around i 
Why cheat Jhcnkind With liberty’s sweet sound 5 
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Why on Emathia’f plain fierce Caesar brave, 

When tliQU cvtst yield thyself* tyrant’s slave ? 

■ • Row*. 

He'insinuates that it waj avrong to fjpr^et old, of¬ 
fences^ in order to defend the \iberty of the world: 

, -Patimurque; pudoris 

He*; vulnus, clades ut Parthia vindicet ante 
Hesperias, quam Roma, suas ?- 

Shall Parthia (shall it to our shame be known) 
Revenge Rome’s wrongs, ere Rome revenge her own ? 

Rows. 

and he aSks, why he is so* ignofant of the art of go* 

• 

verning, as not rather to* contend alone, than form 
alliances with despotic states ^ and not to. see the 
danger of employing foreign trBops on any emer¬ 
gency whatever, and letting them land on Roman, 
ground. 

■ civilibus arrays* 

Elegit te nempe ducem. Quid vulnera nostra 
In Scythicos spargespopulos, cladesque latentes 1 
Quid Parthos transire doces ?— *. 

Our war no interfering kings demands. 

Nor shall be trusted to barbarian tyuodcl 

G 
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Why would’st thou bid our foes transgress their bound. 
And teach their, feet to tresid Hespcrcan ground ? 

Row i.. 

He also informs theta,'k is quite a different thing 
whether they are enslaved by a kinj* or a ,.$ihzrii: 

■ — Solatia tanti 

Perdit Roma mali, nullos admittere reges, 

Scd civi servire suo.- 

Among ourselvesopr bonds we will deplore, 

And Rome shall serve the rebel son she bore. 

Rowr 

And finally, he drops a sentiment markefi by mo- 

r 

<dern philanthropy; in a wish that he would fraternize 
with Csesar, and cqrry war and destruction into 
ancient capitals, to guard the growing territory, aiid 
, propagate the beneficent principles of Rome. This, 
he says, would even make him wish success to the 
Citizen-general, <ivho had preached the duty of in¬ 
surrection in opposing' the Aristocratic senate. 

incurrerc cuncti 

Debucrant if) Bactra duces, et, ne qua vacarcnt 
Arrrta, Vel ajrctoum Dads, Rhenique catervas 
Imperii mujare latus, durri perfida tusa, 

In tumulos prolapsa ducum, Babylonque jacerct. 
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Assyria paci After*, Fortuna, prccamur: 

Kt si TlvessaKa, bellunj civile^>eractum cst. 

Ad Pajthos, qui vicit, cat. Gcn$ uniea'mufldi est, 

L^e qua Cxsarcis possim g;flidorc triumjihfs. 

liow^mucli greater glory might you join, 

'IV drive the Daci, or to free the Rhine ? 

J » , . • 

M»w well your conquering legio.n$ fnight you lead 

’Gainst the fierce Bactrians, and the haughty Medc ? 

Level proud Babylon's aspiring domes, 

And with their spoils enrich, our slaughter’d leader's 

tombs? 

No longer, Fortune, let our friendship last. 

Our pence, ill-pmen’d, With life barbarous East ; 

If civil strife with Cxsar’s^conqucst end. 

To Asia let his prosperous arms extend: 

^Eternal wars there let the victor jv&ge, 

And on proud Parfhia pour the Roman rage. 

There I, there all, his victories may bless, 

\nd Rome herself make vows for his success. 

• Rovr*. 

The senators who, like him, .are deluded, by the 
abstract term Liberty, into a mistake of its meaning, 
prefer his opinion to Rotnpeyls; whef goes ip con- 

• ^ % m 

sequence to Egypt instead of Panhia.a^PLu!H Button 
of liberty and its interest is then brought to the 
proof. The rulers of Egypt bdng held by no 
stronger tie than gratitude, Pompey, having ceased 
G 2 
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t»> be an object of fear, is instantly 'put to death by 
a selfish minister, in Che hope of gratifying Caesar. 
The liber'v enjoyed after this event by the civilized 
world was despotic government, and among its so 
vereigns were Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Dchhittan, 
and Caracalla. 

The poet from whom I have been quotirg to 
make these remarks, has been mentioned with praise 
by the British Cicero, in his political writings. I do 

r 

not indeed wonder that Mr. Burke found something 
congenial in him; for if he is the poet of liberty, he 
is also the poet of,old institutions; having.written to 
deplore the destruction of a government which 
had lasted nearly as many centuries as our own. 
Indeed, if we-examine the principles of those wfco, 
in different ages, have been reputed friends of li¬ 
berty, we shall discover a wjde difference between 
tberp.. In the most polished ages of Greece and 
JRpiUC, the r cause of .liberty was purely defensive, 
without; a thought of reform and innovation in 
us champiom, unless Cataline and his companions 
are jv'irwei suck. On the other hand, in the 
barbarous, days of Tarquin and the elder Brutus, 
and ampng thd barbarous coadjutors of Cromwell 
and Robespierre, perpetual vindictive discontent 
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prevailed, at the unavoidable remains of long es 
bjished usages* an eternal lineWseparation therefore 
ought t<3 be drawn between these dissimilar periods, 
which ought never to b&wcoupled in the hafangues 
of *thb »demajjogue, hojvevcr ’desirous he be that 
thW should shine with a borrowed light. That sort 
oPliberty which has been connected with virtue and 
literary glory, is not at all what bears that appella¬ 
tion now-a-days. In the present contest, France has 
resembled a caricatura of England in the time of 
Cromwell, ansi England a faithful portrait of Greece 
and Rome during the* battles of Marathon and 
Pharsalia. 

France is acknowledged to be following the steps 
af Rome in her career of aggrandizement. The re¬ 
semblance between Athens and England is pointed 
out by Montesquieu, a Frenchman; and if we con¬ 
sider both of them as possessing superior fame in 
literature, and the sovereignty of the seas, and allow 
for the effect of time in improving government, we 
may see reason to be.pleased with the comparison. 
Taking it’for granted Athens hacT a 

better govemmenr, had die flourished in these days, 
we may venture to propfose her,‘generally, as,an 
object of imitation : at least we may wishihatour 
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reputation should not arise fronft extensive domi¬ 
nion, from insultirlg tfie spirited, or from 1 mocking 
, the timid ' v ith clemency; but from exhibiting,,at 
one'time, an extraordinary number of virtues and 
talents, and thus deserving rather the gratitude tl'ian 
the envy of mankind. But how to preserve .this 
blameless glory safe from the encroachments of Am¬ 
bition, is the difficulty; as we know the weakness 
of an Achaean league. t It is fortunate that there is 
one resource, which has not been yet proved insuf¬ 
ficient to supply us with the means and therefore 
wts ought diligently to’turn our attciyion to* it. The 
press puts us in a differen; situation from the Greeks 
and Carthaginians, and leaves us the hope that by a 
readier means of communicating our sentiments Kj 
pur fellow-c Miens, we may inspire persons of all 

ranks with* 1 such an enlightened, effectual love of 
' < 

indrpeftdodfce, that it wiH be impossible to delude 
and take them by surprise: or else, if it should un¬ 
fortunately prove otherwise, and sucoessful war give 
te any nation the powter of commanding, or influ- 
encing-t*re rbU, it hnay not boast an unanswered 
Livy : but bythe diffusion of knowledge, historians 
and poets in all tht* quarters of the globe may find 
fi».ni)Wtoiii , ,^ind do full justice in after ages to the 
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generous efforts of heroes distinguished by defies 
inore honourable than victories/ 

In a? country where persons who hayg enlisted as 
soldiers merely to guafc{ th’eir property, i?an’offer 
ditmsolves ty be employed out of it, as the Militia 
<^j puckingbamshirc, and other Counties have lately 
dpae, proof is afforded (and in a matter of such 
consequence we ought not to be satisfied with the 
best founded presumption^ that’ it will not shrink 
from the support of this great cause. The general 
language wilt not be, “ because we object to be* 
comings province of France, we will nuke against 
the French, if they onte’land in England, but wiU 
admire and encourage them on every othercondn- 
'ion;” which is like saying to*a’highwayman, who 
sees you armed, “ I will not fire, if you are con¬ 
tented with my money, and. do not insist upon my 
watch.” All this I know very^well 5* and I know 
that the sentiments I have expressed, especially 
conveyed as they are, in the language ofardour, 
may be seen in a light where they falsely appear at 
variance with the spirit of Chilsriaailf.'*|aa«n nm, 
however, likely to regret either hating entertained 
or declared them. Many- persons, f doubt not, 
will do me the justice to acknowledge, dwa super. 
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stkious lethargy is not religious humility ; and that 
powerful motives of patriotic*conduct are seldom so 
^ abundant countries, that their governments can, 
. at all times, atford to part' with any, because they 
are,,inconsistent with the moral opinions of n few in 
the community. , | 

The spirit of liberty, therefore, which ycupg 
men bring into the world from school and college, 
is praiseworthy; but they mistake its proper ob¬ 
ject. Though it seems destined to preserve an 
equilibrium in the great republic of Europe, they 
mre too apt to let their efforts dwindle into some¬ 
thing like the struggles of aldermen, and members 
of corporations, who have some local privilege to 
contend for. It seems as if their theatre of action 
was too extensive, and they shrunk from the task 
of playing tbeir difficult part They, therefore, 
assist the cunning enemies of their country; who, 
in return for the .service done them unknowingly, 
flatter them as being Catos and Brutuses, instead 
erf Antonys and Dolabellas; which characters, even 
with mttntions, they bring themselves 

to resemble*. But the task they have to perform is 
of a most-dignified kind. It is for them, by remain¬ 
ing ever ip their posts, as champions of the balance 
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of power, to enablfe opposite systems (when what de¬ 
serves th*e name exists,) to*promote each other's 
advantages, and destroy each other’s ^Brruptions j 
and it is for them likewise, lay protecting the smal- 
lef statfcs off Christendom, and of the world, ftom 
injuries, meditated by the greater, to preserve to 
ei'iry individual on earth the respect he, as a man, 
must ever be entitled to. Let us rejoice that the 
eyes of the majority are now open to these truths, 
and that the hope of destroying national liberty, as it 
were by a Wow, is possibly now for ever put an 
end t« Yet, as the contrary too is possible, let t*« 
form a true judgment of our danger, and be per¬ 
suaded, that the idea of subjection to France, what¬ 
ever government she has, is*equally to be ab¬ 
horred; but that Jacobinism, as a means of pro¬ 
ducing it, is infinitely more to be dreaded and 
opposed, than the fair and regular exertions of all 
her present, past, Jljgjfciuiure* generals and states¬ 
men put together. 


X. Concerning the weight iftual 

and natural remark, to silence the clamour of dis¬ 
content, is, that it will Aotbe fioind fupbas to pre¬ 
vent the rapid improvement of the country, nor to 
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lhtfuce our manufacturers to remote their capital 
from it, in such nulfibdr, as to render them at all re¬ 
gretted by^those who remain behind; but that a 
_ wealthy 1 cultivated country, like ours, which is in 
debt, may be more productive of cpmfoh. to'itA 
inhabitants, titan. a popr and barren one, which is <?vfi 
so little burdened with taxes. 

XI. The discouragements of agriculture com¬ 
plained of, arc chiefly the preservation of old cus¬ 
toms; some of which are every day partially ceasing 
to prevail+ as the wisdom of the legislature, and inte¬ 
rests of private persons direct. Should any great 

progress in agriculture be made by the enemy, there 

< ’ 

can, I think, be little doubt, that perceiving our ad-- 1 
vantage, we shall seek it,: and rival him in doing 
what the wild adventurous spirit of revolution may 
have shewn practicable j nor will those, I dare say, 
whose interests may 1 seem ttHfiiand in the way of 
a change, want the spirit neri&sary for it, if ever 
it is recommended, notr by declamation, but argu¬ 
ment. 

XII. Reatrictkhu of trtfde by various old laws 
which it is found inexpedient to repeal, but little argues 
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an unenlightened government, adverse to the freedglh 
of trade. * Thty, by no rbeanf, prevent our sufJposiag 
those great talents at the head of affair^ which are 
naturally ambitious of the, extension corftmhrcial 
\Hfcrty,»*as a t IIaltering, proof’ wherever it is practi- 
dktye, of enlarged views and franseendant capacity ; 
hftf permit us to rest satisfied, that whatever can be 
done, is secretly doing, to improve the condition of 

mankind. If we turn our attention to that nation 

• 

w hich most encourages our declarations on .liberty 
of trade, as annexessary consequence of the destruc¬ 
tion of»our ancient laws and governments* Wfi shall 
find it so far from sotting us an example of what 

it recommends, that to the present day history .can 

» 

furnish no instance of commeKftd tyranny equal to 
* 

that which it is at this moment exercising in 
Europe. 


XIII. The distresses, t<*o, of the poor will scarce¬ 
ly be supposed Its® in France, and the countries it 
has revolutionized, than qunown,- where an increase 
of wages hasmadq the lower fifil a&mymmke nod¬ 
dling ranks. It is only to be regretted that ocular 
demonstration of this fact is qnattaioable, fpr the 
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piJsposc of bringing those to confCssj who affect to 
doubt it. However, something very'neat' it was, 
jbeyond exudation, afforded us, in the increased 
. comforUhe Dutch prisoners affirmed they had en¬ 
joyed since their first arrival in this flountfj. As. 
the care of the poor .has, within these few ye^r/, 
formed a new walk for talents and patriotism, it if. 
to be supposed, that, in case of a peace, the magis¬ 
trates will not foil, by means of themselves or 
others, to glean what information may be found on 
the Continent, or elsewhere, that can in any degree 
interest them. 

4 

XIV. It is universally acknowledged by alt who 

are decently attached to the Constitution, that tho- 

weight of the minister is absolutely indispensable 

as a means of conducting the government. Here 

then the principle of influence is allowed, and the 

only difference of opiniem between the members on 

both sides in parliament is relative to its degree. 

Both of /hem pfofess td think,••that on the one hand 
4 ‘ * 

there flWgBCt&obe an effect experienced from this 
principle, so powerful, that the caprices of impru¬ 
dent men sbouJd 'iliet endanger the state; and, on 
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the other, that die public money should noube 
*quandefed By the errrploym£nt/>f more people than 
arc netessary to carry on the government justly^ 
All must agree, that where no more tha*n this is, 
u]f>ne,*placeipen and pensioners act from motives 
fts.pure and, faultless as other persons; and by no 
Titans as such set a bad example; though the 
more striking examples they set be of a different 
nature from those of the independent politician ; 
and though they balance their merits by different 
virtues. It*is always to be presumed, that if their 
adherence to ministers be ftot of use to give eher- 
gy to a system uppn *{hc whole good, or if any 
measure really unconstitutional be proposed, that 
,thcy will prefer their honour to their interest, and 
vote against them, as is often done. In short, this 
part of the commanity may be compared to Eng¬ 
lish paper money, and the independent part to the 
precious metals, which have not any more intrinsic 
value than the other, though, to vulgar eyes, they 
appear preferable. . Both, ‘however, are % of use in 
different ways. Sometimes It to in¬ 

crease the quantity of paper, and sometimes that of 
gold. There the comparison fields good, the ob~ 
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jes^ being to preserve a due balance in both cases. 
Sometimes, too, a ^.ulpable timidity or suspicion 
withdraws gold from circulation, and the sup- 
.port 6f that system which‘gives value to paper, as 
prejudiced persons having the character of, indc-y 
pendence often throw themselves weakly into Op|- 
position, loading the servants of Government w,-t^ 
unjust censure, and rendering them unpopular in 
the country by virulent and declamatory ha- 

l 

rangUes. There must, indeed, always subsist some 
difference of opinion between the opposite parties, 
on the proper degree of influence ; and, kept with¬ 
in proper bounds, it will tall forth the talents of 
men of eloquence, and become honourable to the 
country. For I ant convinced of the use, not only, 
of argumentative apd energetic eloquence, but of 
wit and happy ridicule, in striking out truth. The 
former is a somewhat superior quality, but the 
latter is not to be contemned, and is well worthy 
of the possessor of the other % nor can I think it 
more calculated'to deceive. Both of the qualities 
may equaiU^dih^rny or good, according to the hi 
tegrity of their possessors. But one certain ad- 
vantage m derived from th&n. What is to be re- 
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grcttcd in discussion, is, that it tends to the forma- 

tion of opinions upo/t a purti^l view of things. 

Within,.Iegal bounds, therefore, the hjpre ideas 

can be suggested upon »die‘subject #cJf coasidera-* 

* 

>jop, tl^e.less,likelihood there is of coming to a 
faljse conclusion. Wit and eloquence, by exciting a 
n<jVi train of them in the mind, *set the question 
which is agitated, in quite a different point of 
view, whether employed at the bar, or in the senate. 
Another advantage in their encouragement, expe¬ 
rienced likewise in that of all other powers of the 
mind, is, that not only jnen tjre benevolently saved 

a painful struggle with .their natures, but the will of 
* * 

the Deity is piously respected, who could not have 
intended their endowments should become useless 
to themselves and* to the world. 

In what degree the artillery of Opposition ought 
to be felt to produce good effects, is*i<npossible to 
say precisely: and for.the,same reason it is won¬ 
derful that people speak so constantly of the exis¬ 
tence of the utmost undue corruption. Nothing is 
easier than, by*turning to the sCe^jJ^KaJgjjdarf to 
persuade a weak man that he is surrounded by the 
most flagrant instances of it; fhr*he judges by the 
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number of names there, and doe,* not reflect on the 

t 

cxtrKaely small progress rpankind *have hitherto 
made in *fie sfcience of government, and the conse- 
' quent uncertainty of political justice ; more especi¬ 
ally in a rich commercial country, like that,of ly.ig/ 
land. If some of the wisest and best men in it no 
not perceive any excess of constitutional influence, 
we should naturally wait for clear proof of it, before 
we adopt such measures as would endanger the pre¬ 
sent order of things. \Ve should examine, for in¬ 
stance, whether Englishmen arc a nv;rc enervated 
race than they were formerly; whether literature is 
' not far more discouraged by fashionable prejudices, 
than by Government; whether essentially, in spite 
of some recent acts, of parliament, justified by the 
danger that occasioned them, or rather, indeed, by 
their means, there is not just that degree of energy 
allowed to thu efforts of Opposition, which is recom¬ 
mended by the spirit of $ie Constitution: and, lastly, 
we should consider whether an alteration has not 
taken place of. late years, and whether, in a neigh- 
bo jringjj(jufl|r^, in the present year, a heavier 
charge of bribery and corruption has not been made 
good against tb* ipajesty of the people , than was 
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ever brought forwtfhl against any English monarch. 

I cannot help blinking, that, should thepublj^be led 
to believe, that the system of government, persevered 

, • i , * 1 « • 

since Sir Robert Walpole's times, so clearly de¬ 
scribed i ft'Mr. Core’s Memoirs of that minister, ou^itt 
to W changed, at would condemn it*elf to such a Ia- 
boi.n* as the web of Penelope, in the prosecution of 
so very disheartening a scheme. It would he like re¬ 
turning to the bottom of a liil!, which wc had half 
ascended, in the hope of finding wings to reach the 
summit more ‘expeditiously. This disappointment 

would aris'e from.our confounding the ideas ol change 

• 

and improvement ; w hurt as, if wc encouraged solid 
judgment peaceably to strike opt new plans of poli¬ 
ce^ and even permitted opposite parties (for men arc- 
made for their principles, as long as they confine • 
them within just boutids), to produce truth by the 
collision of their respective opinions, we might gra- 
dually perfect the Constitution, in always availing 
ourselves of our experience till the present hour, in¬ 
stead of annihilating all'traces of any;. that might be 
serviceable. Every person, there fcji^ ought* to be 
convinced, that whenever the weight of the minister 
is demonstrated too considerable, it will undergo a 
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rVminution, and every orator oi/ghi' to be reminded 
of the difference between declaiming against an ex¬ 
isting system of government, and the defeats of that 
system, or corruption in general. 

' The glory Great Britain has attained siKcc Ka/d 
Bolingbroke's f;ilse prognostications of its downfall, 
and the increased reputation of Sir Robert AVal- 
pole, in spile of his not being wholly free from 
blame, as a minister*.justify this reasoning. As to 
the latter, it seems very doubtful whether the splen¬ 
did abilities of the great characters Opposed to him, 
rendered them even equally fit with him for the go¬ 
vernment of the country. *As a nephew of one of them. 
Earl Granville, (at that time Lord Carteret,) I should 
naturally be inclined to prefer him in that view ;/yct 
I am ready to acknowledge the government of a free 

country required more patience, and greater dele- 

* 

rcnce to the prejudices of the people than it was 
likely he should display. In spite of an unruffled tem¬ 
per, I believe a very ardent mind rendered hitn far 
more,unequal to the task of political prudence than 
Sir *Kot)e?l alpole, though his attainments were 
far superior, and his eloquence of a higher order. 
For it is not aiways that first rate eloquence is 
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united with that fonsiderate caution, winch oyiOers 

• * . . », / . 

equally successful the most dissimilar e.\C/iwai of a 
minister. 

XV*. distinction is evidently to be made *be- 
twucn the love of ancient and t>f eatablished systems. 
One of them has relation to the past, the other to 
the present. One of them is the effect of imagina¬ 
tion, and a proof of good taste or warm affections, 
being useful as an accessory; the other results from 
the love of rational case, and indicates benevolence 
regulated by steady judgment, being requisite as a 
principal. 

* This nobleman, however, while Tic was the fi ret schohu 
of his age, amply deserved being compared, as a statesman, to 
Cardinal Richelieu. In one respect, I believe, he was much 
his superior. His disposition “ void of gall,” Lord Orford’s 
verses describe it, would not have alltfwed him to set any li¬ 
terary society on discouraging fhe dramatic efforts of Cor- 
jicille ; and, indeed, he always manifested a great regard for 
industrious literati. If li£ could*be said to have practised 
tricks of stale, it was in the most candid and apMV’ .w-^. Trfc 
appeared playing at the game of amblthi^or his amusement, 
and holding that the first pleasure was to win, and the se¬ 
cond to lose. 

H 2 
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The person who possesses the'former, content- 
plates with enthusiasm the origin of institutions, and 
the circumstances that have relation to them, as well 
as the names of men whose, actionshave tended to 
then modification or melioration. Such historical 
events as were conducive to our present political 
advantages, in his eves cast an important glory 
round them. He judges in the same manner of 
families. Those, for instsnrc, the hopes of which arc 
at present the representatives of our county, arc 
far more respected by him, the one, oh account oi 
, a former glorious co-operation with, the great de¬ 
fender of European liberty against the encroach¬ 
ments of France; anc], the other, of services to the 
state, as well as perhaps a concentration of English 
genius, immortalized bv poetry, in an admit cd re- 
tteat. * I-Ic will not simply Consider the merits of 
the living, while he, rcllects that the patriotic Duke, 
who is the head of onb, with peculiar family con¬ 
sistency exerts himself to punish the aggressions of 
our anotent enemy; and th«ft the gallant Marquis, 
who is theTi'eaTK-'f the other, acts as worthily of his 
ancestors, by not only, like them, serving his coun- 
Stowe, 



try, with the tfcsual abilities of a statesm^w' - and 
soldier, but Tby leaving the beftten xrack/in the ca¬ 
pacity* of a Lord-lieu tenant, and Wjith /^thtntcaTi 
force sustaining the particular interests of all the in-’ 
dfvidtAiA of fl county.*, 

•The person who possesses the latter will feel a 
sitting repugnancy to change, considered as such ; 
and contemplate rather with apprehension than dis¬ 
gust the crude schemes of modern innovators, per¬ 
severed in, in spite of their perpetual, unavoidable, 
and demonstfated failure. 

Our history,has long furnished proofs that this* 
is neither nugatory, nor a useless distinction, llad 
the enthusiasm, which assisted Arthur in opposing 
the Saxons, prevailed in as great a degree long sub¬ 
sequent to that period, and prevented their establish¬ 
ment in the country, ‘Alfred would not,have reigned 

over it, and mankind would hav^ been without the 

» 

hints afforded by the English Constitution for the 
improvement of legislation. The love of existing 
was therefore jjappily* preferred before the* love of 
ancient systems. 

During the civil wars, rendered jo destructive by 
the rivalship of the houses of York and Lancaster, 
a superstitious reverence lot the law of successful, 
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ancFVlg; long established rights of |5Hnces, may have 
deprivcdXhc-pgople* of many opportunities of se¬ 
curing a state,of peace and quiet, for the unmolested 
enjoyment of life and property. If ere the love of 
ancient was unwisely preferred before .the 16ve 'of 
existing systems. 

On the contrary, at the Restoration in 1 66o, <ne 
love of ancient and existing systems had but one ul¬ 
timate objc ct of slul'iliiy^to be attained by the means 
of change. The discontent of all ranks of people 
at the mode of conducting government, and the 
miseries that were its consequence, prevented any 
doubt among the most ‘sceptical, that a change 
would produce much addition both of quiet and 
happiness to the nation. 

v At the present moment, both the dispositions 
have the same ultimate object', yet do not unite in 
seeking, but in avoiding, change. The ardour and 
enthusiasm of the one, conspires with the steadiness 
and sagacity of the other, to raise, I hope, an insur¬ 
mountable barrier against the attacks, on the Consti¬ 
tution, mcditate&*by its enemies. 

In one instance, lately, we have been called upon 
to favour the interests of a neighbouring nation in 
the .ante manner as, in the first of these cases, we 
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did our own. V?hen induced, ^ some tlimkflty a 
natural love of peace, sufiicicnt'to carty t]/(e wise be¬ 
yond the limits of a cold Jietyied prudence,, the tni- 
k nister proposed, negotiations for peace with France, 
we were HouikI, even before its government bad been 
ratified by treaty, to dismiss all thoughts of restoring 
the*ancient order of things, and to hope and trust that 
the Deity, educing good from ill, would finally 
enable us to bail the retuiti of good habits, and a 
wise and just system of laws, in that once flourishing 
country. Though till then it was to be expected, 
that the principles of a government so unlike our ‘ 
own, should fail of securing our support; yet having 
agreed to acknowledge those* principles, we could 
ndt honourably look forward to any alteration of it, 
founded on a departure from them : and both sucll 
as are attached to ancient and existing systems, 


Fond to spread friendships, but to cover heats, 

might every day have become more willing to give 
it the f ullest anti the fairest trial. 

That a universal love of the Qnffstitution is our 
sheet anchor, I am thoroughly persuaded. T he 
fashionable politicians guard against opposite e\- 
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trcmfek by preaching up the right of insurrection, and 
pcrpetual’lkscus.sion 6111 ! .e one hgpd, and the restraint 
'll lavs ideally perfect on .the other. What 1 must 
greatly prefer would be, a s’pirit of well-directed philo¬ 
sophical doubt, not evaporating in words', with a prti- 
dent resolution of holding last by the Constitution 
and religion of our country, in order to let security 
second enterprise. This would he the true way of 
preserving a due middle'course. 

Those persons who think a reverence for old 
customs superstitious, often wonder, how it can be 
•'maintained that the world should .become older, 
without growing wiser. But nothing could be more 
easily accounted for than this. Men of invention 
make discou-ries in science, and the conclusions they 
anive at are recorded, and transmitted to posterity. 
—The succeeding generation is instructed in what 
knowledge may In' derived from them; but un¬ 
luckily it docs not happen that in all ages the 
human mind is, in effect, equally tenacious of ap¬ 
proved principle* of judging. There -s a lubricity in 
the pulp ofsciencfci'hat eludes itsgrasp; an instance of 
which I have myself thought I observed, in compar¬ 
ing the state of criticism atthebeginningol this century, 
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and the present tiftie. Some critics/onsider themselves, 
from having read the skme book*, with addit^cnal expe¬ 
rience*, as more enlightened interpreters of the rules gf 

•* • 0 ^ 0 • 

composition than their predecessors ; who admired. 
Jnd coiimiewded simplicity. Prepared, however, for 
vitious variutv.hy the nurnbeylcss.cotnpositions which 
have poured in upon them from different nations, 
they see fancy and energy too often in the absence of 
good taste, which does wot allow of images and 
ideas suHiciently palpable for them in every style of 
writing. Pope was. at one time, held to be rather a 
good ftersifief, than Ji good poet; but his superior 
character is now eonfplctely established. He is not 
the only poet who has acquired great fame after its 
'being withheld fjom him. l'n sueh cases, the praise 
of the unwilling critics appears granted by an ex¬ 
ception in favour t)f the poet, and not for those qua¬ 
lities for which good judges admire him. But has 
taste in any country regularly and constantly im¬ 
proved ? It will hardly be asserted, that the human 
mind, in the N reign of Alaric, appeared in any respect 
to more advantage, than tn^he reign ftf Alex¬ 
ander, many centuries before him. Mr. Burke’s 
surmise, therefore, that mort true knowledge ex- 
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tsted^in ti c last c'yitury than in {he present, mav 
not be ti. v ">ught ahsu,rd.' I allow, that many dis- 
r.pvcries have been mack* in modern times, though 
some arts are lost ; but, os I have observed, the 
minds is not tenacious enougjt of just, principles, 
when some violent prejudices arc afloat. Were the 
understanding always kept vigorous, the progress, 
made in science from time to time would really ad¬ 
vance our nature. But at. present, it seems often to 
grow relaxed, and not only for a series of years, is 
no increase of wisdom perceived in a country, by 
the useful employment of reason; InU as “ fancy 
wakes to imitate her,” all the dangerous actions and 
absurd discourse are exhibited, which usually arc 
without her, either in sleep or otherwise. It is much" 
to be wished, that the philosophers would cease id 
encourage science; lor otherwise there may be 

r 

danger of our never advancing one step more in cer¬ 
tain knowledge ; the perplexity of endless discussion 
tending immediately to prevent us. The number of 
abstract ter.ms it gives biith to, and the passions and 
prejudices it cxcit&^are an endless source of error. 

I have allowed, at the same time, that we may always 
add to our knowledge of the properties of matter, 
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and carry to greater perfection, t^ftain arts; those 
especially* which require little Elevation edi* rmnd. 
The ar< of cookery,* for instance, nfay nm only be 
improved, but always •prc&rvcd i* Its irtiprtn’cd 

suite; bdeaust relaxation is the energy by which this 

• • • 

effect is wrought, and our pursuit is not favoured 
by'laborious mental exertion, but the easy gratifica¬ 
tion of sense, in the inventions it leads to, our 

faculties, never “ strained to the height, sink down 

• 

and seek repair," (tom the sublimity of the effort. I 
understand this art (I will hope accompanied by 
some, others of a more spiritual kind) is now success- 
fuilycultivatcd in France ; and that indeed luxury in 

general was never more encouraged by any of its 

> 

kings, than it at present is by Directory. 

If one part of the society ought to discourage sci- 

* 

ence, another ought to encourage it in the same de¬ 
gree. Firmly attached to the Constittftion, in church 
and state, the true Englishman would possess, as it 
were, a compass, with which he must become more 
enterprising Jn his .pursuit of discoveries. Seeing 
that in fart opportunities wete ajfor4#d ofjmftnot- 
ing the cause of science, beyonn what would be ex¬ 
pected in any other state of things, lie would rely 
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upon their sufficiency, and take*, advantage of the 
established mode of cd ication. He would do all in 
his power*, that the talents of persons of every rank 
should be employed, by inviting all the children in 
whom they appear, into our excellent seminaries. Ke 
would thus secure their operation. In order, like¬ 
wise, to favour it, and to protect genius from envy, 
as much as innocence was protected from genius, he 
would be upon the watch to prevent the mischiefs 
arising from a narrow spirit of system. lie would 
rejoice to see religion and virtue truly and directly 
inculcated, as by distributing publication., which 
nave that tendency among the poor, or by any 
means generally diffusing a knowledge of the scrip¬ 
tural doctrines. Ilti would dread, on the contrary, 
to see them imaginably and indirectly inculcated; 
as by recommending some new restraint, suggested 
by fancy, as ’requisite to produce those proper 
restraints enjoined by morality, and thus rendering 
them less attractive, and more difficult to be sub¬ 
mitted to. Taking the whole .society together, the 
forrrier.jtrc never ^productive of the latter, though 
they may in particular instances, where the desire of 
what is forbidden' i" not strong ; in which case 
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people are often yto ready to dotty the right of 
others, to whaP there is.no chfnce^hey should \fiint 
themselves. Suppose that one who has arffuiesced 
in some opinion, condemlniJg an impotent S»nd*in- 
gewious* pursuit, to ask himself this question, “ Is 
not jny ready agreement with this moralist, owing 
to his not forbidding me, any more than himself, 
the exerc ise of {acuities suited to the ordinary pur¬ 
suits of pleasure, interest, or ambition : and may 

• 

not those who are thwarted bv it have very fairly 
examined their minds in youth, and laboriously pre¬ 
pared them for being .useful in the different ways 
which they have chosen* and for which they were* 
the best adapted P This person then, upon find¬ 
ing such was the case, would, hardly he conscious 
of having acted in a very generous manner, by 
putting a stop to ^exertions, in punishing the in¬ 
nocent, which tended to improve the? thinking fa- 
culty, and by enlarging thq views, to render the un¬ 
derstanding sound and healthful. He would surely 
be mistaken in esteetjiing himself of the old school. 
Persons of that character, whatever tiiair intentions, 
are cautious in forming systc^, and would not 
assume the air and appearanee ,df innovators. I ac- 
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knowledge we &puld esteem meij in proportion to 
theb virtue ; butVc should fre led by them in pro¬ 
portion then* wisdom, provided they are, at the 
' moment, uninfluenced 1 , lo is only, however, when 
a society begins to think and speculate, tha*t«he tfis- 

i ’ . 

similar evils of religious and irreligious enthusiasm 
creep in. How clistant was Alfred’s idea of piety 
from that of setting bounds to the efforts of inge¬ 
nuity, or the hard earned fame it sought! lie 
« 

promoted the most learned and ingenious to high 
dignities in the church. 1 [e is spoken of as en¬ 
couraging architecture* and,all the elegant arts, to 
uhc utmost of his power; fit the. same time that, 
from his early succession to the throne, he ne¬ 
ver failed to set a salutary example of domesuy 
virtue. He did not check the natural progress of 
the mind by always saying to ,jt, “ thus far shalt 
thou go, and iso farther.’’ lint with the hlcsstngs of 
the Reformation came soipe evils, though not equal, 
yet to be regretted. Religious theories were produced 
by heated imaginations which* however, sometimes 
the eesult of jjpqu'cstionable virtue, tended, by their 
severe and irrational, character, to drive all the gay 
and ingenious intovl^c profession of libertinism. In 
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these times, it* certainly not useless to guard 
against both the opposite aberrations from tl\p direct 
road of truth and reason. Dr. Johnson has warned 
us in our complaints c*P an age tp recollect* th;fl 

tfwre oar* be*only one worse* than all the rest; but 

• * # * 

thi. 1 ^ it may on the present occasion be said, is the 

at>v of Jacobinism. 

In the brilliant times of Greece, Plato’s philo¬ 
sophy was unfavourable to the arts, from a like de- 
sire of promoting virtue. It was certainly less blame 
able than that which would introduce vice and 
irrcligkm; butit was ipore hurtful than such theories 

t 

as, though disputed, .interfere with no one’s plat*, 
and pursuits; or else, as no theories at all. After 
% Plato few or no poets flourished of any eminence; 
from whatever cause, whether such erroneous mo¬ 
rality, or other dijjcouiagements, still, however, the 
lightning and thunderbolts of the Athenian orators 
burst through whatever # clot»ds of false philosophy 
might have threatened to obstruct them. 


We ought not, therefore, to dpny mankind any 

l ^ • 

innocent liberty,either that *»f virtuous self-de«ial or 
that of lawful indulgence. u/rit least inconsistent 
with a professed love of the jy&rnt Government to 
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do so; for by giving scope to the various disposi¬ 
tion of mankind^we ^prevent the thought of any 
necessity'*of change, and satisfy the mindii of all 
pcopje <jf unflqrstanding and reflection. We may 
allow the scrupulous part of the commuokp, espe¬ 
cially when uninterfering, are much the most valu¬ 
able; and their Conduct, far from denoting weak 
prejudice, is, it must be confessed, not only the best 
but the wisest; their example of moderation in plea¬ 
sure having just that eflect, in the present slate of 
society, which censoriousness falsely .pretends to 
have. But we must acknowledge likewise that, if the 
(iod of nature has blessed mankind with the means 
of rendering that conduct easier, by harmless grati¬ 
fications and employments, it is piety to forward hi$ 
end. The fault of the. present age is, that it praises or 
condemns by inference ; and not by previously ascer¬ 
taining the object of its praise or condemnation. This 
may result from the universal study of moral and poli¬ 
tical philosophy, and not confining their lucubrations 
to those minds which are more adapted to them, than 
other* equailyjpowcrfu), but less considerate and cir¬ 
cumspect. Hence til'd -.c who object to reform are sup¬ 
posed adverse to improvement ; which makes altera 
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tions one by one, # in the commotyeourse of things, 
without unthinkingly sounding th£ trumpet of rebel* 
lion. Hence, too, by some wealth, rank, and power, 
attd'by^thers, ingenuity SndSrdour in 6ur pursuits, 
arQ»heldi;4> be? allied to.vice ind impiety. Yetpn 
this point, I m^y observe, that ^ diligence in our call¬ 
ing's recommended by the Christian religion; and 
therefore to maintain that it indicates a want of due 
seriousness, because it prevents our being con¬ 
stantly, whether with sincerity or otherwise, putting 
up our prayern; in the market-place, is what we are 
not justified in doing. As, in the different depart¬ 
ments of a manufactory^ e^ery set of people employ¬ 
ed upon the same part of any work, seem to have 
nothing else in their minds but*the completion of 
such particular part; yet by that very confinement 
of attention, behaving in a sober and orderly way 
sooner produce the whole in a finished state, than 
if they were to be always thinking and disputing 
about the whole, and neglect the parts; so a truly 
religious person, knowing there are tidies and sea¬ 
sons for all things, will, with thfe ease and alacrity 
inspired by a good conscience, gi^e his whdle mind 

t ^ 

to any business which he has in hand, during those 
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hours which arc unoccupied fyy religious duties, 
and be sensible that his time, as it lias been most 
profitably employed, so ought to appear to the world, 
in Reality, all v*f a pie£e, "however varied. 

, ,It is natural to expect, that an invariable attach¬ 
ment to the form of our government, and a determi¬ 
nation, when threatened, to strengthen it, may be 
perceived not only to denote no hatred of free in¬ 
quiry, but a disposition friendly to science ; as the 
confidence with which it inspires the genuinely spe¬ 
culative mind, enables it to become so-fearless in the 
pursuit of truth, and in consequence so well ealeu 
kited to benefit mankind by discoveries. , Just so we 
enjoy the greatest quantity of liberty by the sacrifice 
of some portion of'it. As to the spirit of true phi 
losophical doubt and caution, which would be thus 
permitted, the laugh must be turned against the elo¬ 
quence whidh attempts to ridicule it, and substitute 
the old exploded spirit,of credulous and theoretic 
sfciencc. By a contrary method, by rendering an 
unanimous forbearance towards the constitution a 
blind,of energetic union, and making the exception 
thus prove the rufe, we may in time co-operate so 
successfully for thfl improvement of the species; so 
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accumulate happiness, and providu such funds for 
tlic poor in spirit of all.denoniinafions, that we shall 
look bask with wonder at those who now consider 
tl»e*fta*taphysical fitness of lafts as thijisfcle o? pfin- 
-cipal ol'/pect of human desire.' We shall see them 
in tljc light of people who would madly sacrifice 
(heir end to their means, or who would maintain 
•'hat a drop of water is more in quantity than the 
occ.in. For though-the man ofjudgment will allow 
ihe C onstitution of this country to be more founded 
on a principle of equality than either simple mo¬ 
narchy of democracy, .which must be biassed in 
favour of the rich or of* the poor, yet he will per¬ 
ceive the equal justice that is experienced by the 
members of the community, d#Cs not simply result 
fiom the laws themselves, but far more from its re- 
^jinote consequences jn the habits and opinions of 
men, and in the situations of every spqf ies, in which 
they happen to be placed. , 

There is no one who can pretend to be equally 
versed in every art and scieneeto which his writings 
occasionally refer; and by haza#din*g no position But 
what he is sure tends to establish the point which 
he is labouring, a man deserves»ri?ore honour, than 
I 2 
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by a want of universal knowledge he- can justly incur 
disgrace. I hope, at least I .shall have manifested a 
competent degree of caution; but if I should not 
be thought* b x v having done so, and likewise kvpt 
aloof from system in forming some-judgments*, to- 
have furnished many valuable hints on the suhjects 
I have treated; still I may, in common with every 
other man, have discovered some peculiar know¬ 
ledge not wholly to be contemned. Every one 
occupies so exclusively that precise part of the uni¬ 
verse from which he commands the objects round 
him, that the rays of his. intellectual vision will 
strike them in a somewhat new direction, and re¬ 
present them to him with some peculiarity of form 
and appearance. He may, however, sensibly in¬ 
struct by example, whatever he does by precept, 
if called upon by duty to be watchful of the present 
order of things, and animated by the great occasion, 
he hazards an open ayowal of his unalterable at¬ 
tachment to the government under which he lives. 
Men are more upon a par ip the exercise of reso¬ 
lution than abilities, I the Jess hesitate to let my 
conduct testify aMove of ray country, as I could 
never perceive it ytas inconsistent with good-will to 
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mankind, which # is always to be discovered in 
univcrsabfaii* dealings and %s much inclination to 
assist other persons* in their business, of which they 
jHf^nspbably the best as is ^event. • I*can- 

■ n»t eisiej- tlflitk it right, at the most inauspicious 

period, to permit my imagination to be influenced 

* * 

in»a manner prejudicial to'my country, by any 

thing, in its present situation, capable of furnishing 

arguments to gloom and despondency. It may, 

* 

for aught I know, be very accurately said, that 
flesh is gra.ss. that empires rise and fall, that states 


first grqw in strength,.then,become luxurious, and 

then decline;*but vvhjle, with respect to past afflic-* 
* # 

tions and misfortunes, 1 can perceive the intentions 
gf the Deity', and acknowledge that what is, is 
best, I hold it the most doting superstition to deny 
that present danger and difficulty are benevolently 
given to prove our virtue by the coiftjuest of them, 
rather than intended to t^eno»e the divine pleasure 


that we should hasten out .own destruction. I 


would, at least, never lend a hc'oipg hand to carry 

* * * I 

from among us our true Paltadibm of l ? ,ritisl)*con- 
fidence. Far from emulating /e Turks’, who make 
no eff orts to extricate tbemSelytA from any national 
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calamity, I shall always look for an example to 
those, who never despair of thgir country. *• 

Should I be thought to have loo little aimed at 
resting my augments ov. Religion and too muc!: tsiv 
reason; it must be recollected there may .bdltimcs 
when we should not confine our ideas to what is 
merely right, but have in contemplation what is rat 
once right and prudent. At the present time 
reason, or something like it, is what distempers the 
minds of men. Reason, therefore, according to 
the mode usually employed in medicine, ought to 
be resorted to, in order, by assimilating with, tu 
expel it. Besides, though there is often more of 
what is wrong, than what is right, in plausibility, 
yet that can never be.'Wholly wrong, which keeps 
right constantly in view. There is, therefore, 1 
think, no just cause for regret, if this species of 
philosophical compost, which ] have prepared, 
should draw forth from tlje venerable trunk of the 
Constitution some ornamental proofs of life and vi¬ 
gour, as long as it is ^till generally confessed to 
retain all its native* characteristic beauty. 

But finally* as ouVifirst object should be the es¬ 
tablishment of ratibyal'religion, such as I under- 
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stand to be vital Christianity, firmly founded on 
reason, and then neither needlessly assailing nor as¬ 
sailed j conceive*it by no means improper here to 

4 * _ 

remembrance oWi»sourcc^i<^n wlicnee all 
hernia if blessing!! are derived,in expressing the sincere 
and ardent w*ish I make in the following words:- 

.May the Author of all good inspire the natives of 
the British islands, whatever part of the earth they 
inhabit, to cease to cherish an unnatural enmity 
against their country; and whether religion, poli¬ 
tics, or private pique, alienate their mind from it, to 
weigh well the question, whether they could by any 
other means Better promote their own interests, anc’j 
employ themselves lor the improvement of society, 
than by instantly so far {blotting every cause of 
cfiscontcnt, that \he sun may in the next century, 
first rise upon them, as subjects favouring all the up¬ 
right views of their rulers! May lie inspire the 
party which is in power uTpnlscrve as temperate a 
conduct as is compatible with necessary energy; to 
recommend opinions rathcf by their own truth and 
bcncficdncc, than the criminality which'fancy* and 
enthusiasm undistinguishingly /ttach to their disbe¬ 
lief; and benevolently* to *favtAir every innocent 
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propensity of human nature; so that a marked pro¬ 
gress may appear made by us in morality, on a com¬ 
parison of this with the ensuing Century ! ; ^nd may 
He crown atyowr patriotic Endeavours with thp-****^ 
complete success, and perpetuate our excellmtt Con 
stitution, in a perpetually improving state; render 
ing it the present preservation, and future safeguard 
of the world! 


unis. 
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